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PREFACE. 



• ••■■• - ■ - - 



Xhe alteration that was made last year in the ar- 
rangement of The Annual Biography and Obituary, 
by the omission of two of the parts of which it origi- 
nally consisted, and the consequent enlargement of 
its principal feature, appearing to have met with 
general approbation, has been persevered in; and the 
present may be considered as the permanent form of 
the work* 

As in all preceding instances, the materials of 
which the following Memoirs are composed, have 
been derived from various sources ;— -principally, 
from contemporary publications of every respectable 
description, and from private and friendly contribu- 
tions. The Memoirs of Mrs^ Lee, the Marquis of 
Tltchfield, Major Cartwright, and Mr. Bowdich, are 
original ; that of Mr. Lowry is nearly so j and those 
of Mr. Belzoni, Mr. Capel Loflft, Mr. Sharp, Mrs. 
Thicknesse, &c. will be found to contain more or less 
of novel matter. 

The greatest^ ^'y which the Editor has expe- 
rienced in iiibfi \ ot the present volume, has 

I 
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arisen from the painful necessity imposed upon him 
of delineating the character of a nobleman, of whom^ 
were his genius the only theme, no one could speak 
in any language but that of unqualified admiration. 
Solicitous, however, as the Editor has been to do jus-> 
tice to Lord Byron's genius, he has, at the same time, 
too deeply felt the duty wbich^ in common with 
every public writer, he owes to the cause of public 
morals and decency, to allow the injury which that 
cause has sustained from the highly gifted individual 
in question to pass without some animadversion ; al- 
though it has been his endeavour to render the re- 
marks which truth has forced from hitn, as little liable 
as possible to tibe charge of harshness or intemper- 
ance. 

After returning his thanks for the literary assist- 
ance which he has this year received, the Editor begs 
leave respectftilly to request early communications 
(addressed to the care of Messrs. Longman and Co.) 
from the friends of the ' distinguished persons, who 
may, in the course of the coming year, be called upon 
to pay that debt which, Sooner or later, must be dis- 
charged by all. — Without wishing to ascribe to The 
Annual Biography and Obituary an importance 
which it has no right to assume, he is justified in 
stating, that it is increasing in circulation ; and there- 
fore, that in every point of view, it becomes exceed- 
ingly desirable that its details should be full and cor- 
rect. It is obvious, that by no means can that end 
be so satisfactorily and certainly obtained, as by the 
kind aid of the near connexions of the eminent in- 
dividuals, whose history and character it is the pecu- 
liar province of the wprk to record. In afibrding that 
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aid, they would perform a pious office, and one which 
might not be unproductive of consolation to them* 
selves. The shape of such communications is of 
little consequence ; provided that, as far as they go, 
they be authentic, their imperfect or desultory nature 
will not render them less welcome and serviceable* 
The Editor trusts, that the spirit in which The An- 
nual Biography and Obituary has hitherto been con- 
ducted, is a sufficient assurance, that any confidence 
which may be reposed in him will not be betrayed ; 
and that any materials or suggestions with which he 
may be favoured, will be used only for the purpose 
of enriching and illustrating the Memoirs of the par- 
ties to whom they relate. 

December SI. 1824. 
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MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, WHO HA VE 
DIED WITHIN THE YEARS 1823-ia24. 



No. I. 
CHARLES GRANT, Esg. 

We know not when the grave has closed over the mortal 
remmns of an individual whose life has furnished more valuable 
lessons to mankind, or whose death has deprived the world of 
a larger share of public and private virtues, than that of the 
subject of the following memoir. Whether viewed as a man 
of business, as a philanthropist, or as a Christian, his strict 
integrity^ his mature wisdom, his firmness of character, his 
&ank simplicity, his UBiform consistency, his love for his 
fellow creatures, his zeal ibr their wel&re, and, above all, his 
deep and truly scriptural piety, were eminently conspicuous* 

Mr. Grant was bom in Scotland in the year 1?46. By 
the decease of his fether, who fell in the memorable battle of 
CuUodieiit a very few hours after the birth of diis scm, the care 
of his ih&iicy and youth devolved upon an uncle, at whosi 
expense he received a good education m the towp of Elgin. 
This signal benefit afterwards excited in Mr. Onmf s mind 
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'Z CHARLES GRANT, ESQ. 

feelings of the most grateful respect for his uncle's memory, 
and these he expressed by a memorial placed over his grave. 

In the year 1 767 Mr. Grant proceeded to India in a military 
capacity; but on his arrival ther^ he was taken into the em- 
ploy, and under die immediate patronage, of Mr. Riclte»i 
Becher, a member of the Bengal Council. In 1770 he re^ 
visited his native country, where he united himself by mar- 
riage with a lady of the name oS Fhizer, who survives him. 
Having, while in England, obtained the promise of an i^point- 
ment as a writer on the Bengal establishment, he re-embarked 
for India in May, 1772, accompanied by his wife, her mother 
and sister, and Lieutenant Ferguson, a friend of the fimiily. 
The party took their passage in the ship Vansittart, Capt. 
Young, destined first to Bombay, and thence to proceed to 
Calcutta^ where, on his arrival, he received his appointment, 
which is dated the 27th of November, 1772. In the course 
of this voyage he formed an intimacy with the Rev. Christian 
Frederick Swartz, a Christian missionary, with whom he 
maintained a correspondence till the decease of the latter. * 
During the same voyage he had the nusfisrtmie to be present 
at the sudden death of his friend Ferguson, who was killed, 
while on shore at the Cape of Good Hope, in an encounter 
witli Capt Roche f , also a passenger in the Vansittart. 

* After the death of Mr. Swaru, who had rendered important senrices to die 
Eaft India Company, Mr. Grant recommended to the court to perpetuate the 
remembrance of them by the erection of a meHiorial in St. Mafy^atshnrch at Fort 
8(. Oeocge» at the publk ex penc e . Thia wiggtition wfea adopted, and the Mimii. 
roent erected at the cost of the Bait India Company. 

t It afterwards appeared that, in the course of the Toyage, a dilute had takea 
place between Captain Roche and Lieutenant Bsrguion; that the fimd had Wen 
so violent as to induce those geatlemea more than once to sediL the a4|ustment of 
their difference at the sword's point ; that from doing this they were several times 
prevented by the interference of ftiends ; that at length, while the paities were on 
shore at the Cape of Gdod Hope, and at a public tavem^ hafU^ being ittien 
. under the influence of strongly-excited feeling, if not of wine, they ^tted a 
eod^room together, armed, without attendants, and in the darknesis of nigfat ; 
Ihat Mr. Grant pennving has hhoA witfacbaw, ffaUoised fain^ isaid l^reHook hita in 
the public street^ only in time to see him fidl» pierced through the baatft b^ bit^ ^mai. 
gonist} and to hear his last convulnve inarticulate sobs. At the instance «f Mr. 
Grant, thia tiwiaaclidft ttndeirw«nt aii fmikiediate inwstigatSon af ^ dpfe, >vhei« 
tCaptain Riiehe waa btfquittecl by the Pvleh authorities; but % iMi af^ilfcalitti 
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Almost immediately after Mr. Grant's artival at Calcutta9 
on the 2Sd of June, 1773, he was promoted to the rank of 
&ctor, and soon afterwards was appointed secretary to the 
Board of Trade, which office he held for -oipwards of eight 
years, performing its duties with exemplary industry and 
ability. 

In 1781 the Bengal government relieved him from his 
secretaryship, and stationed him as the company's ocHnmercial 
resident, in charge of their valuable silk factory at Malda, a 
town upon the banks of the Ganges, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the venerable and stupendous ruins of the once mag- 
nificent city of Oour *, the ancient capital of Bengal. 

In June 1784 he obtained the rank of senior merchanti 
and in February 1787 was summoned to Calcutta, that he 
might take possession of the seat and office of fourth m«n^ 
ber of the Board of Trade, conferred on him by Lord 
Comwallis, in consideration of his distinguished abilities and 
approved integrity. It may be necessary to observe, that the 
trade with India was at this time the company's chief concern 
and exclusive property ; and that the board at Calcutta, in 
eorrespcHidence with the court at home, had the general ma- 
nagement of the company's commercial interests. While his 
conduct as a member of this board added much to his reputa* 
tion with the government, the discharge of the duties of the 
office considerably increased his commercial experience and 
general knowledge. But in less than three years after he had 
received this appointment^ the impaired health of his &raily 
compelled him suddenly to quit India, and return to England* 
Lord Comwallis, who had held frequent communications witli 



for justice was made at Bombay, and Rodie was there imprisoned by the govern- 
vmUf and sent under durette to England, accompanied by a memorial from Mr. 
Gunk to die court of directors, with other documents. The cause was finally 
reftmd to His Miyeaty ia council, and was the subject of considerable discussion 
Irt bome ia the year 1775, both in the public prints and in separate pamphlets. 

* Mr. Giant, many years after his return to England, introduced to the court, 
views and flnb of these stupendous ruins, by a young officer, which have since 
been published under the court's patronage, for the benefit of the author's widow. 
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4 CHARLES GRANT, ESQ. 

Mr. Grant, and entertained the highest regard for him, when 
solicited to allow him to quit the presidency, expressed regret 
at the necessity which deprived government of his services, 
considered as they were by his lordship so essetUtal to the 
proper executive management of the commercial interests of 
the company, that he would in any case, not of the most 
extreme urgency, have requested him to continue. But this 
being impracticable, his return to England was accompanied 
by unusiially strong expressions of the high satisfaction with 
which the government regarded his zealous and faithful ser- 
vices in the commercial department. * 

A distinguishing feature of Mr. Grant's character while in 
India, appears to have been a solicitude to uphold, to the 
utmost of his power, both by his example and influence, the 
public profession of the Christian religion by the Europeans. 
In this cause his zeal upon some occasions surpassed that of 
his contemporaries. He not only contributed liberally towards 
the re-building f of St. John's church, in Calcutta, but pro- 
moted it by active exertions. It is also a fact not generally 
known, and to be recorded to his lasting honour, that he 
redeemed Bethtephillah, the Protestant mbsion church, from 
desecration, at a personal expense to himself of 10,000 rupees, 
and vested it in trust for sacred and charitable purposes for 
ever. % 

* One proof which Mr. Grant had given of his integrity while in India was 
the bringing to light a series of systematic frauds upon his employers, the continu- 
ance of which, undetected, would probably have mined their interests in one of 
the most valuable staples of their commerce. 

f The church originally constructed at Calcutta for the English settlers was de- 
stroyed by a furious hurricane in the night, between the 11th and 12th of October, 
1737 ; and from that period till the erection of the mission church in 1770, no 
Protestant place of worship existed there. It was therefore proposed to erect a 
new church by private subscription, to which Mr. Grant contributed 500 rupees, 
and assisted in the procurement of valuable materials from Gour. 

^ The church or chapel called Bethtephillah, with the schools and burymg 
ground which had been erected by the Protestant missionary, I. Z. IGemander, 
in the year 1770, for the use of his mission, wbs in 1787 placed imder sequestra- 
tion by the sheriff of Calcutta, to answer for the missionary's personal debts. To 
prevent the desecration and sale of these premises, and discontinuance of public 
wornliip, which must have ensued, Mr. Grant paid out of his own pocket Che sum 
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After A residence in India of, altogether, nearly twenty 
years, in the service of the East India Company, Mr. Grant, 
with his family, re-embarked at Calcutta, on board the ship 
Berrington, and arrived in England in the autumn of 1 790. 
His early promotion to stations of trust and emolument, foi* 
which he had been recommended by superior talent and tried 
integrity, had enabled him to acquire a respectable competency 
of fortune :' and his residence in India, influenced, as he appears 
to have been, during die whole term of it, by a peculiarly 
strong sense of the obligations of religion, had matured his 
character to that of a Christian philanthropist, and inspired 
him with lively feelings of solicitude for the moral and intel- 
lectual welfare of the immense Mahomedan and Heathen po- 
pulation subject to the British government He had instituted 
a close scrutiny into the character of the natives, which had 
resulted in the formation^ and establishment of opinions tliat 
governed his subsequent conduct upon occasions of great 
moral and political importance. His first employment, after 
his return to England, was to commit the result of his en- 
quiries to paper, in a tract entided, ^^ Observations on the 
State of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain ^" 
which was written in 1792, although not submitted to perusal, 
out of the circle of his personal friends, till 1 797. In that year 
he laid it upon the table of the court of directors, with an intro- 
ductory letter, stating his motives for so doing to be, a consider- 
ation of its relevancy to certain proposals for communicating 
Christianity to the natives of India, by granting permission for 
missionaries to proceed thither, which had been repeatedly 
pressed upon the court's attention. This paper will be again 
adverted to, in connection with the final and successful efforts 
of its author for the attainment of that object. 



of 10,000 rupees, being the amount at which they were valued, and immediately 
placed them in trust for sacred and charitable uses for ever, constituting Mr. 
William Chambers, a brother of Sir Robert Chambers, with the Rev. Mr. Browne, 
one of the company's chaplains, and himself, trustees. 

B 3 



6 CHARLES GRANT, ESQ. 

On the 30th of May, 1794*, he was elected a director of he 
East India Company by the unanimous vote of the proprietors, 
not more than two months after he had declared himself a 
candidate for the direction. He was at this time in the 4>9th 
year of his age, and in the full vigour of an excellent consti-- 
tution. 

To attempt a detail of all the important measures connected 
with the India administration, in the discussion and adoption 
of which Mr. Grant from this time took an active and often a 
prominent part, would be here impracticable. But that a 
brief reference should be made to a few of them, seems neces- 
sary tor the illustration of his character, as the attached and 
powerful supporter of the East India Company, and their 
zealous advocate in parliament ; and as the indefatigable friend 
and benefactor of the native population of British India* 

The subject of greatest moment which Mr. Grrant found 
under the consideration of the court when he entered it, and 
which appears to have attracted his earliest attention, was a 
question respecting the freight paid by the company for the 
hire of their shipping. This suggestion for an economical 
reform had been for several years before the court of propri- 
etors, but no effectual measures of relief had been determined 
upon. The friends of Mr. Grant claim for him the credit of 
having been mainly instrumental in efl^ting the salutary 
reform which afterwards took place. The value of this to tiie 
company may be estimated by the recorded fact as stated in 
the general court, that, within a few years, a sum of moi*e than 
10,000,000/. had been paid for freight above that which ought 
to have been paid, upon any principle of fair and open oompe- 
tition. The best testimony to Mr. Grant's merits in the 
accomplishment of this change, is that furnished by its ene- 
mies, who, it appears, at the next election, made a Wgorous 
but unsuccessful attempt to prevent his return to the direction. 

Upon other important questions which were agitated about 
this tune^ particularly those respecting the opening of the trade 
of India, and the prevention of an illick trade, it will aot be 
disputed, by persons conversant with the subject, that Mr. 
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Grant strenuously and eloquently supported the company's 
rightS) and rendered them eminent service. 

Upon a question of equal moment, and peculiar delicacy, 
which first came under discussicm in 1797, highly a£Pecting 
the character of the directors, and thereby the vital interests 
of the company, the course pursued by Mr. Grant was as 
honourable to himself as it was beneficial to the body of which 
he formed a part. This question was the alleged abuse of 
the patronage of the couit, an imputation to which it was 
subjected, by the daily appearance of advertisements in the 
public papers, ofiering appointments to India for a valuable 
consideration. To prevent the appearance of such advertise* 
ments, the court, it was found, possessed no power, nor any 
means of compelling a disclosure of the parties who, there 
was reason to fear, were in some cases guilty of abusing the 
kindness ol its members. Yet, restrained as they were by 
legal obstacles, from either redressing or preventing the daily 
wrong done to their character, they judged it proper to use 
every possible means for their own exoneraticHi. In Septem- 
ber 1800, and in January 1801, the subject was warmly 
taken up in the general court ; and, upon the latter occasion 
in particular, Mr. Grant, in an argumentative speech of some 
length, declared himself favourable to the prosecution of 
inquiry in every possible way, considering that *^ the honour 
of the court, the satis&ction o£ the public, and the state of the 
subject, did require it." By the decisicm of a ballot, which 
f(dlowed this discussion, a majority of the proprietors of 
India Stock exonerated the court firom suspicion, while the 
continuance and flagrancy of the grievance left the public 
mind unsettled upon the subject. At length an opportunity 
was afibrded, by some disclosures which were accidentally 
made in the House of Commons, in the course of the enquiry 
into the conduct of H. R. H. the Commander in Chiet, in 
1809, of efiectually tracing the evil to its source. Mr. Grant, 
who had then a seat in the House, obtained the concurrence 
of the court of directors, and joined his brother director, 
Mr. George Smith, in a request that the House would ap- 

B 4* 



8 CHARLES GRANT, ESQ. 

point a select committee for the investigation of the subject. 
The results of that investigation, which were exculpatory 
of the whole court, did not reflect more honour upon the 
gentlemen who had sought it, than did the high tone of 
manly feding and conscious purity with which it had been 
s<^cited. 

In April 1804 he was, for the first time, elected deputy- 
chairman of the court of directors ; the Hon. W. F. Elphin- 
stone being at the same time chosen to fill the chair, to which 
Mr. Grant succeeded in April 1805. From April 1806 to 
Aprit 1807 he was out of the direction by rotation. Upon 
his return to the court in April 1807, he was again elected 
deputy-chairman, hLs firiend Edward Parry, Esq. being at the 
same time chosen chairman. This arrangement was continued 
firom April 1807 to April 1809, when Mr. Grant was again 
chosen to fill the chair, which he held till April 1810. He 
was re-dected to it in April 1815, and filled it till April 1816, 
making altogether a period of six years, during which he held 
ihe office of chairman or deputy-chairman of the court. 
Those only who reflect upon the extent of the British terri- 
tories and interests in India, and the constitution of the India 
government at home, have it in their power to form an ade- 
quate conception of the variety, importance, and intricacy of 
the subjects which, in the course of such a protracted career 
of official duty, would occupy the mind and time of a gentle- 
man thus distinguished by the confidence of the court An 
entire devotion of time and talents is, in general, not more 
than sufficient for the discharge of the incumbent duties of 
either of these responsible situations. 

Upon Mr. Grant's elevation to the chair in 1804, he found 
the measures of Lord Wellesley's administration under review, 
of many of which, it may be here necessary to apprise the 
reader, Mr. Grant conscientiously disapproved. They had, 
indeed, been characterized by great prowess and gallantry in 
the field, and energy in. the council ; but' such splendid qua- 
lities, in Mr. Grant's judgment, could not atone for substantial 
wrong, and nothing less did he impute to some of the mea- 

18 
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sures in question ; nor did they appear to him to have been 
beneficial in their results, as neither were they effective to the 
pacification of India, for which they had been undertaken, nor 
did they improve the company's commerce and finances. The 
first of his lordship's military enterprises, the Mysore war, 
was an exception ; this was a contest to which the British 
government had been provoked by the treachery of Tippoo 
Sultan, and his intrigues with the French. It was, therefore,; 
as defensible in principle as prosperous in its issue. But the 
subsequent iiegociations with the nabobs of the Carnatic and 
of Oude, (both of them old and faithful allies of the British 
nation,) and the extinction by treaty of the former's power, 
and dismemberment of the territories of the latter, were mea- 
sures which, in Mr. Grant's judgment, were liable to strong 
objection. And the immediate confederacy of the Mahratta 
princes against the British power, as it appeared to be a 
natural consequence of the erroneous policy which had been 
pursued, so it was considered as calling for marked censui*e 
on those acts of aggression which had provoked it. Such, at 
least, were the sentiments of Mr. Grant, who, with referenoe 
to the system of the foreign relations of the Company in 
India, as weU'as of those which are domestic, always professed 
himself a strict adherent to the plans and principles of his 
friend and patron Lord Comwallis, whom he held in the 
highest estimation. He partook of that nobleman's solicitude 
for the establishment of an empire in India, founded rather 
upon ch&racter (aud particularly upon the reputation of moral 
and intellectual superiority) than upon force. " The character 
of this country," Mr. Grant observed in the House of Comr- 
mons, on one of the discussions respecting Oude, *^ is its 
dearest possession, and I am convinced that character would 
be compromised, if the House should not, with a view to 
national honour and national justice, express its disapprobation 
of this transaction." 

In accordance with these views, he gave his support to a 
resolution, submitted to the House by the late Sir Philip 
Francis on tlie 5th of April 1805, " That to pursue scheones 
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of conquest, and extension of dominion in India are measures 
repugnant to the wish, the hixiour, and the policy of this 
nation." Upon this proposition Lord Castlereagh moved the 
previous question ; in reply to whom, Mr. Grant first fiilly 
vindicated the court of directors from all participation in the 
political measures of Marquis Wellesley's government, and 
then voted in the minority with Sir Philip. " The true 
policy of the British government in India," observed Mr. 
Grant, <^ is not to pursue conquest for the sake of extension 
of territory. This opinion I have been led to adopt from ex- 
perience of tlie effect of the former Mahratta war, an event 
which has laid the foundation of all the debts we have in- 
curred there. Admitting, therefore, what I consider to be due 
to the Marquis Wellesley, the credit of great ability and at- 
tention to the affairs of the Company, I cannot withhold my 
sanction to the motion. So much has been done to render it 
doubtful whether we have not abandoned that principle, that 
it has become necessary to give the world assurance that it 
shall in future be the guide of the British policy in India." 
On this, as well as on other occasions, when the political re- 
lations of India were under consideration, Mr. Grant was ably 
supported by such other members of the court of directors 
as were in parliament, and particularly by Mr. Hudleston, 
who had been many years in India. 

The subject o( Lord Wellesley's policy was agitated again 
in the following session, when Mr. Paul laid upon the table of 
the House of Commons several specific charges against that 
nobleman, and a proposition for his impeachment Mr. Grants 
in a preliminary debate upon a motion for papers, again al- 
lowed that the system pursued by Lord Wellesley, was, as a 
military system, very splendid, and attended with many ad- 
vantages. '^ But," added he, ^' I cannot think that a good 
system for tranquillizing India, the effect of which has been 
to involve us in quarrels with all the native princes." Upon 
the subject of the Oude charge, he fully concurred with the 
promoters of the impeachment, while at the same time he most 
candidly of^osed the printing and circulating of the charge. 
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before the papers were all produced. " Feeling," he obsei^ed, 
^^ this to be the fair and candid way of proceeding, I will 
avow my opinion, because, having unfortunately had occasion 
to take rather a prominent part in many of these questions, 
and seeing it likely to become my duty to do so again, I find 
my only support in t^e painful predicament in which so much 
collision with feelings and opinions of others places me, to be 
in the consciousness of honestly following the dictates of my 
own mind." 

In the session of 1807, on a motion for papers relative to 
the conduct of the British government towards the Poligars, 
he traced the Vellore mutiny to the wish of the Mahomedans 
for the restoration of the sons of Tippoo Sultan to power, 
and not to any interference with the superstitions of the na- 
tives. Mr. Grant also successfully maintained the Company's 
rights, and defended their interest upon two important finan- 
cial questions : the first was the C!ompany's claim upon the 
government : the second, their request to be allowed to issue 
bonds in preference to the creation of stock. 

In June 1808, the measure of deposing the nabobs of the 
Camatic came fiinally under discussion in the House of 
Commons. Upon this occasion, Mr. Grant delivered ^his 
sentiments at great length, and entered into a review of the 
papers on the table, which he concluded by declaring the de^ 
position of the nabobs, and assumption of their power, to be 
acts di injustice ; and, with reference to the pretences employed 
to justify them, he gave it as his decided opinion, " that not 
only there was nothing like legal evidence of the offences im- 
puted to the last nabobs, but even no such presumption as 
an individual or a nation could act upon with any regard to 
justice." 

In the revenue administration of India, Mr. Grant sup- 
ported a system which vested with proprietory rights and per- 
sonal immunities the native landholders and cultivators : a 
sjpstttoa, of which it is almost sufficient commendation to say, 
that it originated luider the paternal government of Lord 
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Cornwallis, and is nearly the reverse of that followed by the 
Mahoniedan governments. 

The interest which Mr. Grant took in the jurisprudence of 
India, always appeared to be proportioned to the influence 
which, in his opinion, the due administration of justice would 
have upon the moral and intellectual condition of the natives. 
Few members of the court of directors were better [qualified 
by personal observation to appreciate the difficulties wliich 
lay in the way of any considerable or rapid melioration in 
the state of a people, sunk as the natives of India are in their 
prejudices and habits, prejudices and habits as inveterate 
as they are odious, 'and riveted upon them by the ceaseless 
exertions of their superior orders or castes, to whom, for the 
most part, an undue homage, amounting to worship, is paid. 
But it was inconsistent with Mr. Grant's consciousness of the 
superiority and divine authority of Christianity to concede 
either to Mahomedanism or to Hindooism an eternity of ex- 
istence. Hence, perhaps, a certain complacency, with which 
he regarded all attempts to engraft principles of British juris- 
prudence on the Asiatic stock ; and hence the decision and 
zeal which he evinced upon all questions connected with the 
superstitions or^ morals of India. 

The education of the Company's servants destined for 
India, and upon whom the executive government of the na* 
tives of that country must devolve, was of course an object of 
great moment with Mr. Grant, and the mode of it a question 
of vital importance. It has been publicly asserted to his 
honour, and we have reason to believe correctly, that the plan 
of the college at Haleybury, in Hertfordshire, originated with 
him. Most certain it is, that upon all occasions, when the 
conduct or government of that institution came under discus- 
sion before the body of the proprietors of India stock, he 
appeared as its advocate, and took a considerable part in every 
debate. The invidious imputations of some, that its design 
was merely to supplant a similar establishment previously 
formed by Lord Wellesley, at Calcutta, he effectually rebut- 
ted, and by cogent reasonings jusliiied the preference which 
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the Court gave to England. According to the doctrine of 
Mr. Grant, a sincere and conscientious attachment to the 
Christian * faith, and a settled patriotism, ought to form a part 
of the character of every Englishman who should be allowed 
to bear rule in India ; and it will not be difficult to determine 
by which of these establishments those objects are most likely 
to be obtained. 

The temporary defection of a part of the Madras army, 
under the administration of Sir George Barlow in 1809, fur- 
nished an occasion for the exertion of Mr. Grant's energies, 
which, whatever may be the opinion of sonle persons on the 
great question then at issue, will probably be admitted by all, 
to have reflected honour upon him, as a mai> of distinguished 
abilities and invincible firmness ; and few, if any, will be dis- 
posed to doubt that his conduct on the occasion prpceeded 
from a deep conviction that the course he took was such as a 
sense of public duty prescribed to him. Opinions were, in- 
deed, at the time so divided ; authorities so respectable were 
to be found ranged upon each side of the argument; and the 
original question at issue, as well as those to which it gave 
rise, were of such vital importance, that it niay be even now 
difficult to advert to the proceedings with unimpeachable im- 
partiality. Justice to the memory of this eminent statesman, 
however, demands that the attempt should be made. It will 
be recollected by most persons who are acquainted with India 
affiiirs, that the event refeiTed to had its origin in a measure 
of needful economy in military equipment, which had beeii 
determined upon before the arrival of Sir George Barlow at 
Madras. The adoption and enforcement of that measure by 
him excited considerable and unjustifiable dissatisfaction and 
opposition, and at length placed the commander in chief^ 
Lieutenant-General Hay MacDowal (who was not^a member 

r 

* Of the many persons who, having proceeded to India with minds not fuUy 
made up on this su1>Seet» and who, in consequence thereof, afterwards virtually or 
acfuaUy conformed to Hindoo, superstitions, the c^se of Jttb Ptamock, who founded 
Calcutta, was the most rem^^rkable. He mariied a young Hindoo^ of whom he 
was pasaioifately fond, and ^e mAde a Hindoo of him, for after her decease he 
annually sacrificed a eoc|c to het^nmikes. 
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of the council), in an attitude of formal disaffection and even 
defiance to the government. The unfortunate end of that 
officer (lost at sea in his return to Europe) prevented his con- 
duct from undergoing, at home, precisely that species of in- 
vestigation which was suited to the case. But the strong and 
decisive measures which were adopted by the Madras govern- 
ment, with Sir George Barlow at its head, after the departure 
of Lieutenant-General Mac Dowal, for the prevention, and 
finally for the suppression of the mutiny, excited by the 
Lieutenant-General's parting address, published in a general 
€»rder of the 28th January, 1809; particularly the proceed- 
ings respecting Lieutenant-Colonel Boles and the other of- 
fik^ers concerned in the publication of the general order ; the 
trials of several officers, some of them of superior rank, for 
mutiny ; the censure passed upon some civil servants whose 
conduct was disapproved by the government ; and, finally, the 
removal of Mr. Petrie from the council, were all subjects of 
much and warm discussion at the India House and in Par- 
liament. In this discussion Mr. Grant took a decided part, 
vindicating the measures of Sir George Barlow's administra- 
tion, as well as his personal character, against all impugners. 
He uniformly maintained, that the measures of Sir Geoi^ had 
been taken under circumstances of peculiar difficulty ; that 
they had been dictated by fidelity to the Company's interests ; 
that they were not stronger than the exigency of the occasion 
had required ; and that, therefore, they entitled him not to cen- 
sure, but to the marked approbation of his employers. ^^ He 
had," he observed in the House of Commons (Feb. 21. 181 1), 
*^ long been an attentive observer of Sir George Barlow's con- 
duct, fi*am the whole of which, during many years arduous 
service, he was convinced that Sir George had most eminently 
discharged the important duties reposed in him, and was en- 
titled to the high approbation of his country." In this 
opinion Mr. Grant certainly enjoyed the concurrence of a 
majority of the court of directors, and of the other authorities 
m England, as well as of Lord Minto, then governor-general 
of India. The papers relative to these proceedings which 
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bear Mr. Oratitf s name^ as well as those in the preparation of 
whidi he was ministerially c(meemed as chairman of the court 
of directors^ are on record in the proceedings of parliament, 
with all the documents connected with the subject There 
they will remain for the information of the future historian, 
and, probably, when every other actor in these proceedings 
shall have been removed from this stage of existence, posterity 
will impartially determine as to the correctness of his opinions 
and ccmduct, and the validity of the arguments by which he 
defaided them. 

The negociation between the court of directors and bis 
Majesty's ministers for the renewal by charter of the Com- 
pany's commercial privileges, which commenced in 1808, 
when Mr. Grant was deputy chairman, called forth an extras 
ordinary dii^lay of the powers of his mind. This negociation 
brought under review almost every right which the Company 
possessed, and involved in its progress the discussion of every 
principle of colcniial government applicable to the East Indies. 
To asnst m an investigation so extensive, Mr. Grant was pe- 
culiarly qualified, by the ext^itof his information, the sound- 
ness of his judgment, and the laboriousness of his habits; and 
very important services were, no doubt, rendered by him to the 
Company. He took an active, and sometimes a prcMninent 
part in all the proceedings. He was elected by the oomt a 
member of the defmtation appointed to confer with His Ma- 
jesty's ministers ; was entmsted with the presentaticm of pe- 
titions to parliament on the Companjr's account ; and in the 
Hoose of Commons asserted and defended then* rights, and 
maintained their pretensions with great ability. But while 
Mr. Grant thus supported the interests of the Company, he 
kept ccmstantly in view the intellectual and moral wants of 
India ; and in meeting these had to encoimter difficulties as 
unexpected as they ware extraordinary, partly occasioned by 
the fears, and in some instances arising out of the most sur- 
pcmg prejudices in favour of the Hindoo i^Iatry, which 
w«re entertained by fka*cq)eans connected with India. Among 
those who appeared to cherish prejudices in favour of the 
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Hindoo idolatry, were the authors of several pamphlets cir- 
culated at the time, particularly the writers of one, which bears 
the signature of a Bengal Officer ; and among those who pro- 
fessed to entertain fears for the permanence of the British 
power in India, were two respectable proprietors of India 
stock, (one of whom was afterwards a director), and who came 
forward avowedly to oppose missionary exertions, in pamphlets 
which bear their names. The one party maintained the purity 
of Asiatic morals, and the harmlessness of the Hindoo cha- 
racter ; and the other, the danger of meddling with Hindoo 
prejudices. 

. With a view to dispel the fears and remove the prejudices 
of the enemies to missionary eiBTorts, many important docu- 
ments were produced and laid on the table of the House (^ 
C!ommons, chidly at the instance of Mr. Grant ; such as proofs 
of the prevalence of infanticide in difierent parts of India; of 
the impurities and atrocities of Juggernautt, and of the great 
extent of the worship of that idol ; of the habitual falsehood 
and dishonesty of the Hindoos ; and, on the other hand, of 
the long undisturbed existence of Christianity in some parts 
of India ; lastly, Mr. Grant's own tract, entitled, " Observa- 
tions on the General State of Society among the Asiatic Sub- 
jects of Great Britain with respect to Morals, and on the 
Means of improving it." This valuable paper was called for 
by the House of Commons, laid on its table, and ordered to 
be printed for the use of the members, on the 5th of June, 
1813. It commences with a review of the British Territorial 
Administration in the East, from the first acquisition of terri* 
tory there. It then exhibits a true picture of the moral char 
racier of the Hindoos, supported and verified by a great body 
of evidence, extracted from the printed works of persons who 
had been in India ; an examination of the causes of that cha- 
racter, which are traced in the religion or superstition of the 
people, as well as in their corrupt, unequal, and defective laws, 
aqd in the absurd prerogatives and duties c^ the native magis- 
tracy. In entering into the measures which Great Britain 
might adopt for the removal of these evils and the improve- 
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Wlent of the state of society in India, Mr. Grant refers to the 
introduction of our language as a circumstance arising almost 
necessarily out of our connection with India, and which reh^ 
dered extremely easy, if it did not carry along with it, the 
introduction of much of our useful literature, and particularly 
our sacred Scriptures. Towards the last measure, with every 
more direct means of improvement, such as schools and mis* 
sions, he considered it incumbent on the court of directors to 
manifest at least a friendly aspect, and, with respect to educa- 
tion, a co-operation. Mr. Grant answers the several objections 
which had been made to interference with the religion pf 
Hindostan \ and in conclusion makes the following powerful 
appeal to the British authorities in behalf of India : — 

" To rest in the present state of things, or to determine 
that the situation of our Asiatic subjects, and our connection 
with them, are such as they ought to be for all time to come, 
seems too daring a conclusion ; and if a change, a great change, 
be necessary, no reason can be assigned for its commencement 
at any future period, which will not equally, nay, more strongly 
recommend its commencement now. To say, that things may 
be left to their own course, or that our European settlements 
may prove a sufficient nursery of moral and religious instruc- 
tion for the natives, will be, in effect, to declare, that there 
shall be no alteration, at least no effectual and safe one. 

** The Mohammedans, living for centuries intermixed in 
great numbers with the Hindoos, produced no radical change 
in their character ; not merely because they rendered them« 
selves disagreeable to their subjects, but because they left those 
subjects, during that whole period, as uninstructed in essential 
points as they found them. We are called to imitate the 
Roman conquerors, who civilized and improved the nations 
whom they subdued ; and we are called to this, not only by 
th* obvious wisdom which directed their policy, but by local 
circumstances, as well as by sounder principles and higher 
jnbtives than they possessed. The examples, also, of modem 
Sntopean nations pass in review before us. We are the 
fturth of those who have possessed an Indian empire. That 

\OL, IX. c 
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of the Portuguese^ though acquired by romantic bravery, was 
unsystematic and rapacious ; the short one of the French was 
the meteor of a vain ambition ; the Dutch acted upon the 
principles of a selfish commercial policy; and these, under 
which . they apparently flourished for a time, have been the 
cause of their decline and fall. None of these nations sought 
to establish themselves in the affections of their acquired sub- 
jects, or to assimilate them to their manners ; and those sub- 
jects, far from supporting them, rejoiced in their defeat : some 
attempts they made to instruct the natives, which had their 
use ; but sordid views overwhelmed their effects. It remains 
for us to show how we shall be distinguished &om these 
nations in the history of mankind: whether conquest shall 
have been in our hands the means, not merely of displaying a 
government unequalled in India for administrative justice, 
kindness, and moderation, not merely of increasing the security 
of the subject and prosperity of the countiy, but of advancing 
social happiness, of meliorating the moral state of men, and 
of extending a superior light farther than the Roman eagle 
ever flew. 

" If the novelty, the impracticability, the danger of the 
{u^pposed scheme,, be urged against it, these objections cannot 
all bc^ consistent ; and the last, which is the only one that 
could have weight, presupposes success. In success would lie 
our safety^ not our danger. Our danger must lie in pursuing, 
iK>m ungenerous ends, a course contracted and illiberal ; but 
in following an opposite course, in communicating light, 
knowledge, and improvement, we shall obey the dictates of 
duty, of philanthropy, and of policy; we shall tajce the most 
rational means to t^move inherent great disorders, to attach 
the Hindoo people to ourselves^ to ensure the safety of our 
possessions^ to enhance continually their value to us, to raise 
a fair and durable monument to the glory of this country^ 
and to increase the happiness of t)i^ human race." 

On the 23d July, 1815, the Act of Parliament, 53 Geo.IIL 
cw 155. commonly called the Charter Act, obtained the royal 
assent. It is well known that this statute, the fruit of much 
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and laborious discussion, effected some considerable changes 
in the East India Company's commercial privileges, in which 
Mr. Grant could not concur ; but, on the other hand, it con- 
tained three important modifications of the law, which were 
in perfect accordance with the sentiments and reasoning above 
detailed, and the attainment of which, there can be no doubt> 
ought in justice to be ascribed, in a considerable degree, to 
his zeal and exertions. 

The first of these was an augmentation of the ecclesiastical 
establishment of British India, and the institution of a bishop's 
see at Calcutta ; the second, the privilege granted to European 
teachers of Christian morals, or missionaries, of enjoying a 
regulated access to the natives of India ; and the last, the an- 
nual appropriation of the sum of one lack of rupees for the 
general promotion of education among them. These results 
appear to have been the fi-uit of a series of wise, persevering^ 
and pious exertions, made by Mr. Charles Grant, with a 
view to promote and secure the highest honour and truest in- 
terests of Great Britain in India, viz. the consolidation of her 
empire there, by the improvement of the intellectual and moral 
character of her subjects. 

Hie only parliamentary measures of a date subsequent to the 
passing of the Charter Act to which we shall advert, in conse^ 
quence of the part Mr. Grant took in them, are^ the India Cip* 
cuitous Trade Bill, which passed in December, 1813, and the 
proposal to lay open the China trade, in 1 820, 1821. From the 
former a clause allowing the Canaries, theCape de Verd Island^ 
and the Island of Madeira, to be used as ports of refi^eshment^ 
was at his instance struck out, in order that those places 
might not be made deiK)ts of India goods to the prejudice of 
the Company. And Mr. Grant's exertions, in 1820 and 1821^ 
for the defence of the Company's interests in their China trad^ 
were incessant, and their issue successful. He had retired 
firom the House of Commons, on account of his advancing 
ag^ in 1819. He was nevertheless examined, at his own 
request, upon the subject, before the Lords' committees, on 
the 6th and ISdi July, 1820, and 26th February and 5tll 
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March, 1821, and before a committee of the House of Cdm<% 
mons on the 1 6th and 17th April, 1821. The testimony 
which he gave upon these occasions was of considerable im-'- 
portance to the Company's interests ; and it was supported 
by documents collected and prepared by himself, or under his 
immediate superintendance. So completely did Mr. Grant's 
evidence, and that of other members of the court who were 
examined before the committee, rebut the allegations of the 
petitioners against the Company, that it is well known no 
report was made by the committee in the first session ; and it 
is equally certain that to this moment the projected innovation 
on the China trade remains unaccomplished ; while the histo^ 
rical narratives and able calculations which he presented to 
parliament, stand uncontradicted upon its records, for the 
future refutation of any erroneous allegations which may be 
made by parties opposed to the Company in this branch of 
their traffic. 

Mr. Grant's correspondence and intercourse were unusually 
extensive, and with persons of the first rank and consideration. 
Upon almost all occasions he received the fullest proofs of pul>« 
lie as well as of private confidence, and upon many, expressions 
of unusual respect. The opinion of Lord Cornwallis respecting 
him, at an early period of his public life, has been already 
adverted to. It is also generally understood that Lord Mel- 
ville, while president of the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, not only recommended him to the choice of 
the proprietors of India stock, but afterwards invited him to 
become a member of the Bengal council, >vhich he declined, 
from motives the most disintef ested and patriotic. The pro- 
prietors of India stock have themselves given him some 
tokens of their special favour. Very soon after they had placed 
him in the direction, they suspended one of their own bye- 
laws, to enable him to retain a commercial establishment 
which he had formed in India. In April, 1807, they placed 
him in the direction by a very unusual majority of votes, 
Mr. Grant's name standing at the head of a list of twelve can- 
didates, with 15M votes out of a proprietary of less than 1 900 
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persons: and since his decease, viz. on the 17th instant, they 
have resolved to commemorate his distinguished services, by 
the erection of a monument at the Company's expence, in St. 
George's church, Bloomsbury. 

The House of Commons, in which he sat for about seven- 
teen years, viz. from 1802 to 1819, (being two years for the 
town, and fifteen for the county, of Inverness,) repeatedly 
elected him on committees, some of which were not connected 
with India affairs. He was appointed by act of parliament 
(37 Geo. III. C.S4?. s.6.) one of the commissioners for the 
issue of exchequer bills, and in 1818 was elected chairman of 
those commissioners. He was also included in the commis* 
sion for the appropriation of the sum of 1,000,000/. sterling 
granted by parliament for the erection of new churches. 

Amidst the multiplicity of his occupations, his parliament^ 
ary constituents and his native country enjoyed a large share 
of his anxious attention. At the date of his election to a seat 
in parliament, the Highlands of Scotland were, as regards 
the means of internal communication, in a state of almost 
primitive destitution. Adequately to supply these deficien- 
cies, in a country so poor, so extensive, so thinly peopled^ 
and abounding with physical obstacles, was an undertaking 
too gigantic for the efiPorts of local combination. Such being 
the undeniable condition of the Highlands, government re-^ 
solved to undertake various magnificent works, which, now 
in a state of completion, add greatly to the convenience and 
welfare of the country. The Caledonian Canal was the first 
which was commenced. The original conception of this navi- 
gation was of very early date; but Mr. Grant, though he did 
not originate it, stood forth at once as its inde&tigable pro- 
moter : and to his ceaseless importunities to government, and 
his devoted services as a commissioner, the country, perhaps, 
mainly owes it that the progress of this noble work was not^ 
in times Sf national danger and difficulty, delayed^ or com- 
pletely frustrated. After twenty years of anxious labour, 
Mr. Grant had the satisfaction, in one of his latest visits to 
the Hiffblands, of superintending in person the formal openinir 
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of this navigation. Tlie act for cutting the Caledonian Carnal 
was followed by another for the formation of Highland roads 
and bridges. Mr, Grant, it is understood, was among the first 
projectors of this measure, and, for a period of twenty years, he 
strenuously exerted himself to advance it. The completion of 
the plan embraced the formation of fourteen hundred bridges, 
and above a thousand of the finest roads in Scotland. These 
works have been accomplished by an expenditure of above a 
million sterling. Among other measures of local improvement 
in his native country, in which Mr, Grant co-operated, one of 
the latest efforts of his public life, was the promotion of the 
act for building and endowing fifty new churches in the eX" 
tensive parishes of the Highlands. The establishments formed 
of late years in Edinburgh and in Inverness for the extension 
of education in the Highlands, which, by means of 150 schools 
supported by them, have done much to disperse the moral 
darkness of the remote parts of Scotland, constantly found 
in him a warm and efficient fi*iend. Mr. Grant was also 
among the first to introduce Sunday-schools into that quarter. 
Two of those he supported by giving salaries to the teachers 
at his own private expence, which he continued to do during 
the last twenty years of his life. 

Among many private testimonies to his worthy it may be 
sufficient to refer to two, being those of political opponents. 
The late Sir Philip Francis, at the close of a debate on India 
affairs, in which he had been decidedly opposed to Mr. Grant, 
declared,^ that no man in England had a higher opinion of 
his moral character than he had. *^ Upon the facts in ques- 
tion," Sir Philip added, " there cannot be a more competent 
witness, nor any human evidence less to be suspected." An- 
other opponent, Mr. Scott Waring, declared, that Mr. Grant 
was " incapable of asserting what he did not believe to be 
(rue, or of delivering his sentiments on a subject which he 
did not understand." 1^ 

Although Mr. Grant ever considered the affiiirs of India 
as his peculiar province, and as a sufficient occupation for 
\ii8 inipd, \ke allowed himself to have some other public en? 
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gagements; but chiefly in connection with religious or be- 
nevolent subjects. He appears to have been for many years 
a director of the South Sea Company. He was a member 
of the Society in London for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
as well as of another society of tlie same name, connected 
exclusively with the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. Hd 
was elected a vice-president of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, upon its institution, in 1804, and was at difiPerent 
subsequent periods chosen vice-president of the Bloomsbury 
and North-east London Auxiliary Societies.* He was also 
connected with the Church Missionary Society. To many 
other associations of a religious or charitable description, he 
afforded the sanction of his name, and the aid of his contri- 
butipji. 

^ The foUomng honourable resolution^ passed unanimously by the c6mmlttee 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Nov. 17, 1823, on the intelligence of 
Ins lapaented death, will show how highly and justly his value was estimated by 
tfaft respectable institution. 

" With feelings of the deepest interest, the committee have listened to the 
melancholy intelligence of the death of Charles Grant, Esq., one of the vice- 
presidents of this society; — and while they desire to express their heartfelt 
sympathy with his afflicted family, they feel it incumbent on them to record their 
yense of the emipent services he was enabled to render, not only to this society, 
but to the cause of religion throughout the world. In this cause, during the long 
period of half a century, be laboured with unwearied zeal ; and his active and 
persevering exertions, proceeding from Christian principle, and directed by talents 
of the highest order, and! by a judgment singularly enlightened, profound, and 
penetrating, were productive of the most beneficial effects. Closely connected as 
be was, from early life, with British India, its spiritual interests lay peculiarly 
near his heart, and his efforts to promote them only ceased at the moment vrheti 
he was called to his eternal reward. It pleased Divine providence to honour 
him with numerous opportunities of extensive usefulness in that quarter of the 
globe ; and those opportunities he bodi ei^erly embraced, and successfully im- 
proved. In particular, he was greatly instrumental jn promoting and protecting 
those beneficent institutions for the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures, which 
sprang up in India itself* and which havte so copiously enriched our Asiatic do- 
minions widi the treasures of Divine Truth. Severely as his l«ss will be felt by 
this and every other society which has for its object the glory of God or the hap- 
iness of man, to British India it nught be deemed almost irreparable, were it 
not for the persuasion that the great cause to which he devoted the unceasing 
labours of his life, and the powerful faculties of his mind, was emphatically 
the cause of Him who has the hearts of all men in his hands. It is the hope and 
earnest prayer of the committee^ that He may graciously raise up, in the place of 
this venerated individual, other instruments, possessing the rare endowments and 
the lar^ and liberal views by which he was distinguished, and equally disposed 
Tfriih him to consecrate them all to their Saviour's service. 
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In the service of the oppressed Africans hejoined bis friend 
Mr. Wilberforce, in 1807j as a member of the temporary 
commiltee of gentlemen then associated with a view to the 
establishment of the African Institution. To their labours 
and efficiency he essentially contributed, and was afterwards 
chosen one of the directors. 

The eminent qualifications of Mr. Grant, as a statesman and 
a man occupied in public afiairs, must have been sufficiently 
apparent to every reader of this memoir. It may not, how* 
^ver, be improper to observe, that as a public speaker, he 
commanded attention in debate by an erect, majestic, and, 
in the latter years of his life, venerable figure, by a voice deep 
and i^onorous, an enunciation clear and deliberate, and above 
all, by arguments perspicuous and convincing. He accus- 
tomed himself to deliver his sentiments with gravity, and ap- 
peared to expect the same temper in his auditory. His 
style in writing corresponded with that of his eloquehce. 
Cautious and deliberate in the examination of his authorities, 
his references to written or printed documents were generally 
unanswerable. As a friend, he was ardent and constant. In no 
part of his conduct was the firmness of his mind more af^m- 
rent than in the inviolability of his friendships. To the numer- 
ous individuals who enjoyed his patronage, he v^as always 
accessible, and frank in his communications ; and his kind- 
ness to them rarely terminated with a single instance. As a 
philanthropist, and more especially as a Christian, Mr. Grant 
is entitled to the praise of eminent consistency and zeal. The 
decision of his character respecting religion enabled him oflen 
to surmount such opposition to his benevolent projects as 
would have overturned the purposes of many other men. 
But Mr. Grant, to the last moment of his life, retained, and 
illustrated in his conduct, the religious principles and philan*. 
thropical views which he had imbibed in India. 

TThe great subjects of Christian benevolence were ever pre- 
sent to his understanding, and near his heart, and appeared 
to have a powerful influence upon bur actions, leading him 
ii^ the prosecution of his mull iBJP^tioxis to tr^v^ 
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in paths into which the ordinary details of boskiess would 
never have led him. Under some aspect or other they were 
almost constantly before him, and are believed to have occu- 
pied his close attention within a few days, and probably 
within a few hours, of his decease ; which took place at his 
house in Russell-square, on the 31st of October, 1823. 

Such was Mr. Grant ; a man of extraordinary natural en-* 
dowments, employing his great powers to the best of pur-* 
poses ; a man, of whom it may be truly said, that, while he 
was laborious in the affairs of this life, ^^ all his serious 
thoughts had rest in heaven." 

We have spoken in the preceding sketch generally of his 
eminent piety ; but we should not satisfy our own feelings, or 
do justice to the character of this excellent man, if we did 
not add a more distinct and specific reference to that import- 
ant part of the subject ; and we are happy to be able to do 
so in the language of the clergyman, whose ministrations he 
was in the habit of attending ; and whose testimony is amply 
borne out by the suffrages of all who had the opportunity of 
witnessing Mr. Grant's habitual conduct. The Reverend 
Daniel Wilson, of St John's, Bedford Row, in a sermon 
preached by him on the occasion of Mr. Grant's death, thus 
depicts the character of his revered friend ;-^ 

" This distinguished person, in point of natural endow<* 
ments, was highly gifted. He had a vigorous understand-p 
ing, a clear and sound judgment, a sagacity and penetration, 
particularly in the discernment of character, which were 
seldom deceived or eluded, a singular faculty of patient, im- 
partial, and comprehensive investigation, an activity of spirit, 
and a power of continued and persevering application, which 
difficulties could not damp, nor labour exhaust. These qua- 
lities, united with quick sensibility of feeling, delicacy of sen^ 
^ent, and a strong sense of moral rectitude, constituted, 
even independently of religion, that which is generally under* 
stood by the term greatness of character- 

" It was not, however, the possession, but the direction 
and the improvement of these endowments and qualifications ; 
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it was the use which he made of his powers and faculties; it 
w^ the sincere wd honest dedication of every talent and ac- 
quirement to the service and glory of God, which constituted 
him, in the proper sense of the term, a Christian. He did 
not, indeed, learn this lesson easily, or at small cost. At an 
early stage of his Indian career, it pleased God to visit him 
with a succession of severe domestic afflictions, painfully 
illustrative of the vanity of human hopes, the precarious* 
ness of earthly enjoyments, and the awfiil nearness of the 
things which are unseen and eternal. He was in circum- 
stances very unfavourable to religious instruction and im- 
provement; heathenism and false religion prevailing all 
around ; the partial intermixture of Christianity which ex- 
isted, possessing little of that Divine religion beyond the 
name ; his situation ill allowing of seclusion from worldly oc- 
cupation and society. Yet that season of heavy calamitj^ was 
blessed to his mind. It led him to the only true source 
of felicity. He derived, on this occasion, much useful spi- 
ritual counsel from a friend, who afterwards became his near 
connection, and who was himself the friend and disciple of 
the celebrated missionary Schwartz. Thus, in a soil pre- 
pared by the means of grief and trouble, it pleased God that 
the good seed should be sown ; it was subsequently cherished 
amidst the silence and comparative solitude of one of the re~ 
moter stations in our Indian dominions : and it produced 
blessed fruit to the praise and glory of God. 

** The deep persuasion of the importance of religion which 
now possessed itself of his whole soul, did not slacken his at- 
tention to his proper duties. On the contrary, he laboured, 
if possible, cmly the more abundantly. A new principle of ac- 
tion governed him ; a profound and abiding sense of his obliga- 
tion as a Christian ; a grateful and affecting remembrance of 
the mercies of God in Jesus Christ ; a solemn and exciting an- 
ticipation of the awful account which he must one day give ot 
the talents committed to his charge. He now sought to 
please, not men, but God, the judge of all. Let it not, how- 
ever, be thought that these, his good deeds, formed, in any 
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degree, the ground of his hopes before God. His reliance 
was on the meritorious cross and the mediation of Christ. . It 
vras, indeed, a remarkable feature of his character^ througU 
his whole life, that, while no man entertained a stronger 
sense of the obligation of duty as such, or more assiduously 
strove to discharge with fidelity the trusts reposed in him ; 
none ever avoided more carefully the ascription of merit to his 
own good works, or watched with more jealousy against die 
delusions of that self-righteousness to which the human heart 
is so lamentably prone, and which is apt to mingle with, and 
tarnish, even the graces of the most confirmed Christian. 

^' I will proceed to notice some few of those virtues and 
graces by which the strength of his Christian principles was 
most fully developed. 

^^ And here I must, in the first place, mention his remark- 
able uprightness. As a public functionary, placed in situations 
of great trust and responsibility, ' an excellent spirit was in 
him;' and against him, as against Daniel, the gainsayer 
^ could find none occasion nor fault, forasmuch as he was 
faithful.' His first rise in India, as I have already intimated, 
at a comparatively early period of life, was owing to the sig- 
nal example of probity which he exhibited under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty, and at a time when the gene- 
ral practice of our Indian administration had not yet attained 
that remarkable purity by which it appears now to be distin- 
guished. This honourable characteristic he retained through 
Ufe." 

Mr. Wilson goes on to notice his scrupulous and un- 
bending, love of justice; his indefatigable diligence and ac- 
tivity ; and his remarkable purity, elevation, and sensibility 
of spirit, refined and exalted by religion ; which, though he 
was necessarily much engaged in the tumults of secular life, 
kept him far remote from its low chicanery, its bitter tem- 
pers, and its unholy passions. Mr. Wilson most justly spe- 
cifies that distinguishing feature of his character — his con- 
sistency. He preserved throu^ life a most exemplary unity 
and harmony throughout his whole deportment. 
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*^ The springs of this consistency," remarks Mr. W^ilsotfi 
^' must be sought in the nature of the motives that actuated 
him. Religion was with him not a matter of fancy or spe- 
culation, not an ill-directed zeal, not a spirit of party, or 
of controversy; but the steady, quiet, unostentatious devo- 
tion of the heart and life to God, resting in a deep conscious- 
ness of the fallen and lost condition of human nature, and 
animated by a lively faith in that glorious victory which has 
vanquished death, and brought to light life and immortality." 

We cannot refrain from quoting a considerable portion of 
the remainder of Mr. Wilson's description, and the more 
so, because it exhibits this excellent and eminent man in an 
aspect in which his example is of the greatest value to persons 
like himself, immersed in the ordinary duties of life, but de- 
sirous of living " in the world as r\Qt of the world.** Mr. 
Wilson thus proceeds i — ► 

'^ I am hence led to mention the remarkable spirituaUfy 

of mind which he maintained amidst a course of severe secu-- 
lar occupation. The apostle has told us what is the real talis- 
man of a Christian's life : * For ye are dead, apd your life 
is hid with Christ in God.' Our lamented friend felt him-!- 
self to be a stranger and a pilgrim in this mortal state ; 
he was seeking a better country. His scene of service was. 
on earth ; but his heart, like his treasure, was in heaven. It 
was scarcely possible to be admitted to any intercourse with 
him, and not to be struck with his heavenly-mindedness. He 
freely lent himself, as his duties prescribed, to the ailairs 
and the comniunications of the world; yet it was with a 
chastised spirit, and under a prevalent recollection of hea^ 
venly and everlasting things. And if it be asked by what 
means such a frame and temper of mind were preserved in 
the midst of a life so long and toilsome, I answer, that it was, 
under the Divine blessing, by the habitual cultivation of coni-*^ 
munion with the Father of spirits. He was much in prayer, 
in devout reading, and iu meditation. The Bible was hi^ 
()aily study ; and the time allowed to his stated devotional 
exercises he would never, imder the imptilse of any exigency^ 
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materially abridge. He has beeii known to |)ress the im- 
portance and advantage of these observances with peculiar 
earnestness on those, who, like himself, were of necessity 
deeply engaged in worldly business ; observing, that such a 
practice, instead of hindering the due performance of their 
proper duties, would, like the pulse given to the Jewish 
captives (Daniel i. 8 — 16.), prove the best incitement to ex- 
ertion, and truest source of success. 

" Above all, he was attentive to the duty of hallowing the 
Sabbath. It may be observed, that by a careful perform- 
ance of this duty, he had, at an early period of his religious 
career, displeased, and even in some degree alienated, in- 
fluential persons, in whose esteem he held a high place ; but 
to the end of life, he maintained the same honourable singu- 
larity. Nor had he on the whole, reason, even in a worldly 
view, to repent it The declaration of the admirable Sir 
Matthew Hale, who was accustomed to say of himself, that 
he always found the week prosper in proportion as he had 
improved the previous Sabbath, was frequently in our de- 
parted friend's mouth ; and probably he could have verified 
it from his personal experience. He kept the day holy, not 
by passing through a mere routine of forms, but by paying a 
serious attention to its duties, both in the closet and in the 
sanctuary; by not doing his own pleasure upon it, but 
esteeming it a delight, — the holy of the Lord, — honourable; 
by considering it as a season set apart for God's peculiar ho- 
nour and service. 

" The accompaniment and the crown of all the other graces 
which I have noticed, was his humility. On this low and safe 
foundation yfas erected the superstructure of a holy life. In 
his own eyes he was ever lowest. He felt the extreme de- 
pravity of our nature ; bewailed with deep sorrow the imperfec- 
tions of his best actions ; and placed his whole dependence for 
salvation, not on his own works or deserts, but on the perfect 
merits, most precious sacrifice, and all-prevailing intercession 
of the Son of God. This humility, united with a strong 
sense of the superiority of practical above speculative religion. 
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kept him at the utmost distance from excess in questions of 
doctrine. Repentance, faith, love, obedience, with all those 
mighty and important bniths on which they rest, these were 
the matters about which he principally exercised himself. 
Thus self-abased before God, he was in a high degree hum- 
ble, modest, unassuming, in the society of men. In those 
scenes of business where his influence and his ascendency of 
character were the most undisputed, no tinge of arrogance 
or ostentation was discernible in his acts or his deportment. 
He freely consulted the opinions of judicious friends ; listened 
with readiness to advice, and with courtesy to objection : and, 
content to achieve great, and good, and difficult undertakings, 
cheerfully left to others the credit and the reward. 

" I will only add that which attested the sincerity of his 
character, and without which all the rest might, perhaps, 
have been doubtful — an evident advance and grctmth in graces 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Through all the hurry and the multiplied distractions of a 
very active public life, he not only appeared to preserve his 
faith unshaken, his love to God and man unabated, and his 
high purity and integrity of conduct unimpaired ; but he grew 
in every visible branch of real holiness, in victory over his 
passions, in watchfulness against every evil tendency, in mild^ 
ness, tenderness, and forbearance towards all with whom he 
had intercourse, in humble submission to the Divine will, in 
unaffected seriousness and spirituality of mind and dem^n- 
our, in the deep solemnity of his devotional observances, in 
the habit of a calm, earnest, and contemplative anticipation 
of his last hour, and of the world to come. I do not re- 
present him as a perfect character: there is none gc^d 
but one. He had, doubtless, his measure of faults or flHI- 
bles, and he inherited, in common with us all, a nature prone 
to evil, and very fai* gone from original righteousness. But 
the grace of God does not fail those who seek it diligently, ho- 
nestly, and in the use of the appointed means. The influence 
of the holy principles which, by the Divine blessing,' he had 
embraced in early life, still more and more increased as hfe 
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advanced in years. A sincere disciple of Christ, his spirit 
seemed more and more conformed to the mind of his hea- 
venly Master. His path grew progressively brighter as he 
proceeded ; till at length all seemed ripe for the perfect day. 

^^ And it pleased God that that day broke unawares. 
During his whole life, he had risen to the full measure of 
the demands of his station. The spring of all his influence, 
as I have already remarked, was the actual discharge, in the 
very best manner, of the duties and functions assigned to 
him. He was ever * diligent in business, fervent in Spirit, 
serving the Lord.' And in this honourable position he stood, 
when the last messenger arrested him as in a moment. In the 
midst of his labours, with a heart full of zeal for the diffusion 
of the knowledge of Christ, with his lips uttering sentiments 
relative to his favourite object, the spiritual welfare of India^ 
without any lingering or protracted disease, by a release as 
placid as that of an infant, he fell asleep in the Lord. 
* Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end 
of that man is peace.' " 
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LORD ERSKINE, 

BARON ERSKINE, OF RESTORMEL CASTLE, IN THE DUCHY OF 
CORNWALL ; KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE 
THISTLE, &C. 

A COUNTRY governed by law,*' was a wise and compre-* 
hensive definition of " a free country." In such a country, 
forensic oratory must ever maintain a distinguished rank 
among her intellectual attainments. Lord Erskine was one 
of the most powerful advocates that the bar of England ever 
possessed; and history Will record that the most valuable 
privileges of which Englishmen can boast, — the LiiIerty of 
THE Press, and the Trial by Jury, — are deeply indebted 
for extension and security to the magical effects of his ex- 
traordinary eloquence. 

Thomas Erskine was the third and youngest son of Henry 
David Erskine, tenth Earl of Bnchan, in Scotland ; the repre- 
sentative of a family, which, in the ancient times of the 
Scottish monarchy, filled the highest situations of public 
trust, as privy counsellors and ambassadors, as guardians 
during minority, and as lord high treasurers and regents of 
the kingdom of Scotland. The second son, the Hon. Henry 
Erskine, long the grace and ornament of society in Edin- 
burgh, and of the Scottish bar, died about eight years ago. 
Mr. Erskuie's father left his eldest son, the present Lord Bu- 
chan, with an encumbered estate ; on which he had to support 
himself, and to complete the education of his two brothers ; 
and, we believe, they both owed much to his exertions in their 
behalf. It has been said, that Lord Buchan's net income, 
although at present considerably increased by economy and 
good management, was originally not more than 1 50/. 
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*rhe -highly-gifted subject of this memoir wiis bom about 
1Y50; and was educated partly at the High School, Edin- 
burgh, and partly at the University of St. Andrew's. At the 
age of fourteen, the contracted means of his family rendering 
it necessary that he should choose some active profession, he 
embarked at Leith on board a king's' ship, as midshipman, 
witli the late Sir John Lindsey, the nephew of the first Earl 
of Mansfield ; and it is a singular circumstance, that he did 
not revisit his native country until a few years before his death. 
He never bad the commission of lieutenant, but acted for 
some time in that capacity by the appointment of his captain. 
His reason for quitting the navy is said to have been the 
slender chance of obtaining promotion ; and as he had served 
as an acting lieutenant only in consequence of the friendship 
of his commander, he was unwilling, after having been ho- 
noured with such a distinction, to return to sea in the inferior 
capacity of midshipman. 

On quitting the naval service, he entered the army, as an 
ensign in the royals, or first regiment of foot. Tliis was in 
the year 1 768. 

On the 29th of March, 177(5, he married Frances, daughter 
of Daniel Moore, Esq., M. P. for Marlow. 

Soon after his marriage, he went vdth his regiment to 
Minorca, in which island he spent three years ; and continued 
in the service about six. 

During the period Mr. Erskine served in the army, he ac- 
quired considerable r^utation for the acuteness and versatility 
of his talents in conversation. Mr. Boswell, who met him 
about this time in a mixed company in London, says, in his 
Memoirs of Dr. Johnson, that he was accustomed to talk 
*^ with a vivacity, fluency, and precision so uncommon, that 
he attracted particular attention ;" and mentions the delight 
which the doctor had himself felt from his ability, while dis- 
cu3sing some temporary topic, which at that time happened 
to be an interresting question of dispute in the circles of the 
metropolis. 

VOL. IX. D 
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Whether the consciousness of these powersf^ or the sug- 
g^tions of his friends, or the embarrassments of a scanty 
income, first invited him to make preparations for the study 
of the law, it is difficult now to determine. It has, however, 
been said, that Mr. Erskuie had no merit whatever in em- 
barking in so new and arduous a profession ; but that, after 
the death of his father, it was literally forced upon him by 
the importunities of his mother (a lady of uncommon ac- 
quirements and singular penetration), and that the hope of 
succeeding in it was fortified and kept alive, against his owh 
prepossessions, by her counsel and persuasions. 

Mr. Erskine was about twenty-six when he commenced hb 
course of legal study. He entered as a fellow-commoner of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in the year 1777; and, at the 
same time, inserted his name as a student on the books of 
Lincoln VInn. One of his college declamations is sUIl extant ; 
as it was delivered in Trinity College Chapel. The thesis 
was the revolution of 1688. It gained the first prize, and 
was an earnest of his future eminence. An ode, written by 
Mr. Erskine about this time, iq imitation of Gray's Bard, is 
also worthy of notice, as a sportive production of his fancy. 
It originated in a humorous occurrence. The author had 
been disappointed by his barber, who neglected his usual 
attendance upon him, and thereby prevented him from dining 
in the collie hall. In the moment of disappointment, hun- 
ger, and impatience^ he pours forth a maledicdon against the 
whole race of hair-dressers : with a denunciation, prophetic 
of the present taste for cropping, and unpowdered hair. 

It was not for any academical purpose that Mr. Erskine 
entered the university. His object in doing so was merely 
to obtain a degree, to which he was entitled as the son of a 
nobleman, and by which he saved two years in his passage to 
the bar. His education had been previously completed in 
Scotland. His father, one of the most accomplished men 6f 
his time, had imiformly felt an extraordinary solicitude as to 
the education of his children ; and actually removed frdth his 
family estate for the purpbse of residing at St Andrew's, 

9» 
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Inhere he continued nmny years* During this time, he ptor 
cured for them a private- tutor, one of ilie most elegant 
scholars of that part of the island, to assist their progress at 
the school and univernty. Mr. Erskine always pursued the 
study of the belles lettres with unremitting ardour, and had 
the advantage of imbibing from the most eminent persons of 
the day, that various and extended knowledge whiok am 
never be derived from books, or solitary application. 

In order to acquire a necessary insight into the technical 
parts of his future profession, he was parsuaded, by the ja^ 
dicious counsels of his friends, to enter as a pupil into the 
office of Mr. Buller, then an eminent special pleader* 

During this period of his life, Mr. Erskine experienced all 
the difficulties arising out of a very limited income. He had 
already been married about seven years, had a family, and 
was obliged to adhere to a most rigid frugali^^ The part 
sustained by Ae late Mrs. Erskine, before the cloud diat 
overhung their first entrance into life was dissipated, wa6 
iiighly honourable to her ' feelings. She aeccnnpanied her 
husband to Minorca; followed his fortunes with cheerful 
constancy ; and while he was engaged in the pursuits of a 
most laborious profession, never suffered any pleasure or 
amusement to interrupt her in the assiduous discharged her 
dmnestic duties. ' Tie affection entertained by her husfaui4 
for this lady was strongly marked in his will ; to which we 
shall by-and-by advert 

While he remained in Mr. Buller's office, he adhered to 
the business of the desk with unremitting perseverance ;• imd 
on that gentleman's promotion, he went into the office of 
Mr. Wood, where he continued a year after he bad been ih 
considerable business at the bar. Special pleading, thoiigh 
frequently called a mechanical part of the profession, has of 
late years arrived at a higher dignity than lawyers of former 
times were wiUing to allow it. Hie absolute and hourly ne- 
cessity of this law-logic is now i^ecognised by every one y/vbo 
is conversant with tlie business of ^ii^. courts of justice. It 
consists in a sort of anidytical corrjdctness^'and'fts^^realest 
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Utility is derived from the habits of artificial acuteness wfaich 
it imparts, and the nice and skilful subtleties on which it is 
perpetually occupied. 

Mr. Erskine had now completed the probationary period 
allotted to attendance in the inns of court; and he was called 
to the bar in Trinity Term, 1778. It has been remarked by 
a barrister of great eminence, and who has had abundant 
means of observation, that those who enter the bar rather late 
in life, are much more likely to succeed, than those who enter 
very early. When a suitable occasion for distinguishing him- 
self is presented to a very young man, his want of judgment 
and knowledge of the world frequently prevents him from 
javailing himself of it as he ought ; and the mortification caused 
hy an unsuccessful attempt often throws a damp over' the 
.i^irits, fatal. to future effort. However that may be, it is 
certain Mr. Erskine was a singular exception to the tardy ad- 
vance of professional merit at the English bar. He did not 
long continue a mute auditor in the back benches of the 
tsourt, among the crowd of young men, who may be not un.- 
aptly compared to the ghosts that linger on the banks of the 
Styx for a passive to Elysium. By a remarkable partiality 
of Fortune he was not tortured by the " hope deferred," and 
the sickening expectation of a brief, which so many men of 
promising talents are doomed to undergo. An opportunity 
was alnK)st immediately afforded him of distinguishing himself 
in Westminster HalL Captain Baillie, who had been removed 
from the superintendance of Greenwich Hospital by the late 
^rl of Sandwich, then first lord of the admiralty, and one of 
the governors of Greenwich Hospital, was charged with having 
published a libel on that nd3leman ; and the attorney-general 
was instructed to move for leave to file a criminal information 
Qgainst him« Mr. Erskine was retained for Captain Baillie. 
In opposing the motion of Mr. Attorfiey-General, an impor- 
tunity presented itself of entering into the merits of the case 
in behalf of Captain Baillie. He accordingly expatiated up<:Hi 
the services which had been rendered by his client, and on 
the ^rmness with which he resisted the intrigue and artifige 
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tb which he attributed the prosecution set on foot against him*- 
In the course of his speech, Mr. Erskine attacked the noble 
Earl in a tone of sarcastic and indignant invective. 
' ** The defendant," said the young advocate, " is not a dis* 
appointed malicious informer, prying into official abuses be» 
cause without office himself, but himself a man in office ; — ' 
hot troublesomely inquisitive into other men's departments, 
but conscientiously correcting his own ; — - doing it pursuant 
to the rules of law, and, what heightens the character, doing 
it at the risk of his office, from which the effirontery of power 
has already suspended him without proof of his guilt ; — a 
conduct not only unjust and illiberal, but highly disrespectful 
to this court, whose judges sit in the double capacity of mi- 
nisters of the law, and governors of this sacred and abused> 
institution. Indeed, Lord Sandwich has, in my mind, acted 
such a part #•*•♦♦♦*♦•♦•♦• 

(Here Lord Mansfield, observing the counsel heated with 
his subject, and growing personal on the first lord of the ad- 
miralty, told him that Lord Sandwich was not before the 
court.) 

^^ I know that he is not formally before the court, but for 
that very reason I will bring him before the court He has 
placed these men in the front of the battle, in* hopes to escape 
under their shelter ; but I will not join in battle with them : 
their vices, though screwed up to the highest pitch of human 
depravity, are not of dignity enough to vindicate the combat 
with me. I will drag him to light who is the dark mover be-^ 
hind this scene of iniquity. I assert that the Earl of Sandwicli 
has but one road to escape out oi this business without pol- 
lution and disgrace : and that is, by publicly disavowing the 
iicts of the prosecutors, and restorii^ Captain Baillie to his 
command. If he does this, then his offence will be no more 
than the too comfmon one of having suffered his own personal 
interest to prevail ov6r his public duty, in placing his voters 
in the hospital. But i^ on the contrary, he continues to pro- 
tect the precentors, in spite of the evidinice of their guilt, 
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wUch has excited the abhorrence of tlie numerous audience 
tiuit crowd this court ; if he keeps this injured man suspended^ 
or dares to turn that suspension into a removal, I shall then 
not scruple to declare him an accomplice in their guilt, a 
shameless oppr^sor, a disgrace to his rank, and a traitor U> 
his trust.'' 

. Hiis animated denunciation proves that the courage which- 
marked Lord Erskine's professional life was not assumed of. 
acquired after the success which vepdered it a safe and at 
cheap virtue ; but, being inherent in his nature; was displayed^ 
at 8 moment when its exhibition was attended with the most 
formidable risks. It was, at that time, no common spectacle 
to observe a man, so little known, commenting with asperity 
of remark on the conduct of a powerful statesman, who hdtd 
to elevated post in the administration ; and distinguishing 
himself by a species of confidence not usually felt in e0x\j^ 
efibrts of public speaking ; under circumstances that rendered 
i£ prudent to abstain from personal severity, and to conciliate 
the bdich he was addressing. 

This was the first trial of his talents at the bar, having h^&n 
called only in Trinity tefm, and having been employed for 
Captain Baillie in the Michaelmas term following. He is 
said to have been indebted for this cpportunity of making hi^ 
debdl to po interference, recommendation, or copQcxi^ ; for, 
that his acquaintance witli Captain Baillie originated in his 
having accidentally met hipi at the table of a common friends 
As he left the court on this occasion, nearly thirty briefe 
were presented to him by the attorneys who happened to be 
present 

In a few mcmths after, Mr. £rsklne appeared at the bar of 
the House of Commons, as counsel for Mr. Caman, the bookt 
seller, against a bill introduced by Lord North, then Prime 
Minister, to revest in the muvei^Ufss the monopoly in almn? 
ftacks which Mr. Carnap had succeeded in abolishing by kga) 
judgments. The ingenuity and elegance of the fcilovfmg 
passage, which occurs towards the dose of the address iip 
ques>tiop^ have perb^ps> seldom been ejiceeded : ^^^ i 
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** If the wretched coispany of Stationers had been my only 
opponents, my confidence had been perfect ; — indeed so per- 
fect, that I should not have wasted ten minutes of your time 
on the subject; and should have left the bill to dissolve in its 
own weakness: but when I reflect that Oxford and CaMt 
BKiDOE are suitors here, I own to you I am alarmed ; and I 
feel myself called upon to say something which I know your 
indulgence will forgive. The house is filled wit^ their most 
illustrious sons, who^ no doubt, feel an involuntary zeal for th^ 
interest of their parent universities. Sir, it is an influence so 
natural, and so honourable^ that I trust there is no indecency 
in my hinting the possibility of its operation. Yet, I persuade 
myself, that these learned bodies have eflectually defeated 
ibeir own intere^ by the sentiments which their liberal sciences 
have disseminated amongst you ; — that their wise and learped 
institutions have erected in your minds the august image of an 
accomplished statesman, which, trapnpling down all personal 
interests and affections, looks steadily forward to the great end 
of public and private justice, unawed by authority, and un- 
biassed by favour : it is from thence my hopes for my client 
revive. If the universities have lost an advantage enjoyed 
contrary to law, and at the expence of sound policy and li- 
berty, you will rejoice that the courts below have pronounced 
that wise and liberal judgment against them, and will not set 
the evil example of reversing it here.'' 

Immediately on Mr. Erskine's retiring from the bar, th^ 
.House divided, and the bill was rejected bjr a majority of 
forty-five votes. 

To the reputation which these speeches conferred upon 
him, Mr. EIrskine attributed the subsequent success he expe- 
rienced in his profession. He became immediately surrounded 
by clients and occupied by business. Of the various cases in 
which he was employed, it would be impossible to enter into 
any detailed notice, as they consisted of the daily transactions 
of the terms and the sittings. For five-and-twenty years 
JVjfr. Erskine was engaged, not in this cause, or in that causey 
but for plaiotifl* or defendant in almost every cause that was 
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brought on ; and there was a constant struggle which should 
retain him first We must therefore content ourselves with 
noticing a few of the most prominent cases. 

In 1779, the public attention was altogether occupied by 
the interesting trial of Admiral KeppeL Mr. Erskine was 
retained as counsel for the Admiral ; a circumstance occasioned 
by the ignorance which Mr. Dunning and Mr. Lee, who were 
originally engaged as his counsel, displayed relative to the sea 
phrases ; without some knowledge of which the case was in 
a great measure unintelligible. The former (afterwards Lord 
Ashburton) recommended Mr. Erskine as completely quali- 
fied for the task ; in consequence of the manner in which he 
had passed the early part of his life. 

The duty of a counsel before a court-martial is limited by 
the rules and usages of the court. He is not permitted to put 
any question to the witnesses ; though he may suggest to his 
client such as occur to him as necessary to be asked ; nor is 
he suffered to address the court ; and almost the only assist- 
ance he can render is in the arrangement of the defence, and 
the communication of such remarks on the evidence, as are 
likely to present themselves only to the minds of those who 
are habituated to the rules of testimony in courts of justice. 
TTiis service was most ably and effectually rendered to Admiral 
Keppel by Mr. Erskine. Having drawn up the gallant of- 
ficer's defence, he personally examined all the Admirals and 
Captains of the fleet ; and satisfied himself that he could sub- 
stantiate the innocence of his client before the speech which 
he had written for him was read. For his exertions on this 
occasion, Mr. Erskine received a thousand guineas. 

He was now in possession of the best second business in 
the king's bench. By the phrase " second business," is meant 
that sort of business in which the lead is given to the counsel 
who have not yet arrived at the dignity of a silk gown, and a 
seat within the bar of the court. An event soon took place 
which called his talents into activity on a most memorable oc- 
casion ; — we allude to the riots which disgraced the city of 
London in the year 1780. Every one knows the universal 
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consternation which, at that time, agitated the kingdom ; when 
the security of the nation was threatened in the destruction of 
the capital. After the suppression of these tumults, the vigil- 
ance of the magistracy was exercised in directing the insulted 
justice of the country against the actors in them. The part 
attributed to Lord George Gordon is notorious. Mr. Erskine 
was retained counsel for his lordship, in conjunction with 
Mr. Kenyon, afterwards chief justice of the king's bench. The 
duty which more immediately devolved on the former, was 
that of replying to the evidence ; a duty which he discharged 
with infinite judgment and spirit His speech on this trial 
abounds with many of the most finished graces of rhetoric. 
It is rapid, and impetuous ; and altogether in that style and 
character which are most impressive in judicial assemblies. 
The exordium is after the artificial manner of the ancients, 
who never began an oration without an appeal to the tribunal 
they were addressing, upon the embarrassments and perils of 
the functions they had undertaken. ^* I stand,** said Mr. 
Erskine, " much more in need of compassion than the noble 
prisoner. He rests secure in conscious innocence, and in the 
assurance that his innocence will suffer no danger in your 
hands. But I appear before you a young and inexperienced 
advocate; little conversant with courts of criminal justice, 
and sinking under the dreadful consciousness of that inex- 
perience.** 

There is, perhaps, no department of his profession in which 
Mr. Erskine reached higher excellence than in his observ- 
ations on evidence. The deience of Lord George Gordon 
required the exercise of these powers to their amplest extent, 
as the case on the part of the crown was supported by a 
variety of witnesses. Having delivered to the jury the doctrine 
of high treason, as it had been established by the celebrated 
actdf Edward the third, and as it was expounded by the best 
authorities, he made a nibst dexterous application of that 
doctrine to the evidence which had been adduced. They who 
study this speech will observe with admiration the subtleties 
with which he abates the force of the testimony he is ehcouB- 
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teringy and the artful eloquence with which he exposes its 
defects and its contradictions. After reciting a variety of cir- 
cumstances in Lord George's behaviour, and quoting the 
laiiguage which he had used^ the orator suddenly, abruptly, 
and violently breaks out with this exclamation : ^^ I say, by 
God, that man is a ruffian who shall presume to build upon 
such honest, artless conduct as an evidence of guilt." An 
impassioned mode of address, which, although it may find 
some apology in the frequent example of Cicero, is not alto-: 
getter suited to the sobriety of English eloquence. The 
sensation, however, produced by these words> and by the 
magic of the voice, the eye, the face, the figure, and all that 
is called the manner, with which they were accompanied, is 
related by those who were present on the occasion to have 
been quite electrical, and to baffle the powers of description* 
Ti^ft feeling of the moment alone, that sort of sympathy 
which subsists between an observant speaker and his audience^ 
which communicate$ to him, as he goes on, their feelings 
under wifat he is saying, deciphers the language of their looks^ 
wi\d even teaches him, without regarding what he sees, to 
adapt his words to the state of their minds, by merely regard- 
ing his own, — this intuitive and momentary impulse alone 
could h^ve prompted. a flight which it alone could sustain; 
and, as its &ilure would indeed have been fatal, so its eminent 
success must be allowed to rank it among the most famous 
feats of oratory* 

Of this speech the coacluding sentence is truly pathetic^ 
9fid is considered by many as one of the best elBPorts of 
Mr» Erskine's talents. It does not indeed display the mmute 
beauties of cultivated dictio% nor those grave remarks of 
mond wisdom with which his latter speeches, in imitation of 
Mr. Burke, are pr^nant ; but, regarded in reference to the 
occasion on which it was delivered, it is an astonishing effort 
of vigorous and polished intellect. 

I^ the month of May 1 783, Mr. Erskine received a silk 
gpwn^ his majesty's patent of precedence being conferred 
iy)on.him9 as has been saidi on thc^ suggestion of the venerable 
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Lord Mansfield. He was a resiarkable instance of a rapid- 
advancement to that rankf not having been at the bar quite 
five years. 

In the same year he was elected member of parliament for 
Portsmouth ; an honour which he derived from the reputation 
he had acquired at the court martial which sat there on the 
trial odf Admiral Keppe^ He was unanimously rechosen for 
tbe same borough on every succeeding election, until he was' 
raised to the dignity of the peerage. 

When his present majesty obtained his establishment as 
Prince of Wales, on coming of age, his royal hi^mess ap^, 
pointed Mr. Erskine, for whom he had a warm personal 
friendship, his attomey*generaI. 

No occurrence of his life shed greater and more permanent 
htstre on the name of Erskine than his struggles in defence 
of the trial by jury. A strange paradox had crept into ji^r 
didal practice, which, restricting the power of juries in ques?* 
tions of libel, reduced their verdict to a shadow and a nullity^ 
It was reserved for Mr. Erskine, in the year 1784, in his ar^ 
gument in support of a rule for a new trial in the Dean of 
St. Asaph's case, to concentrate all the doctrines, and to 
combine all the reasonings on the subject, which lay scattered 
through many volumes of legal learning. In this elaborate; 
afgiiment he triumphiMAtly established his position, that juries 
ought to be the judges of the libellous nature of a publication^ 
as well as of the fact of its having been published : and, upor^ 
the principles laid down in Mr. Erskine's speech, Mr. Fok 
soon after framed his bill, which terminated the controversy^! 
by the establishment of a criterion to which the powers and 
duties of juries in libel cases may at all times be referred. 
On the flriginal trii^l of the Dew of St. Asaph, at Shrewsbury, 
when^ Mr. Erskine appefured as counsel for the dean, a spe-, 
cial verdict was delivered by the jury, finding the defendant 
gUUty onb^ of the fact of pub}i4unjg« Mr. JusUce BuUer, who 
presided at the trial, desired the jury to reconsider their ver- 
dict, as it could i^ot'be recorded in the terms in which they ha^ 
expressed it. Mr. Erskine Insisted that the verdict should 
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be recorded precisely as it was found. This was resisted by' 
tJie learned judge, who, meeting with unusual opposition froni 
the counsel, told him to- sit down, and to remember his dutyy 
or he should be obliged to proceed in another manner. 
" Your lordship may proceed in what manner you think fit,*' 
replied the undaunted advocate, *^ I know my duty as well as 
your lordship knows yours ; I shall not alter my conduct." 

He who looks for a perfect example of Mr. Erskine*s style' 
must examine his speech at the trial of Mr. Stockdale, the 
bookseller, in 1789. When the charges against Mr. Has* 
tings were published by the House of Commons, Mr. Logie, 
a clergyman of the church of Scotland, and a friend of the 
governor-general, wrote a tract, in which these charges 
were investigated with some acrimony, but with much vigour. 
This pamphlet being considered by the House as libellous, 
the attorney-general was instructed to file a criminal inform-^ 
ation against Mr. Stockdale the publisher. In the celebrated' 
defence made by Mr. Erskine on this occasion, he powerfully 
enforced the doctrine, that i^ taking all the parts of a com<« 
position together, it shall not be found to exceed the bounds of 
a free and fair discussion; — as fair as a regard to good order, 
the peace of society, and the security of the government re- 
quire ; but as fi'ee as the nature of our happy constitution, and 
the unalienable right of Englishmen to canvass public afiairs 
allow ; — if, in short, the discussion be, upon the whole, suf- 
ficiently decent in its language, and peaceable in its import, 
although marked with great fi*eedom of opinion, and couched 
m terms as animated as a fi*ee man can use on a subject that 
interests him deeply; although even a great deal of heat 
should be found in the expression, and such invective as^ 
surpassing the bounds of candour and charity, can be'^xcused 
only by the violence of honest feelings ; nay, although de- 
tached passages may be pitched upon, in their nature and 
separate capacity amounting to libels, yet these also shall be 
overlooked, and the defendant acquitted, on the ground that 
he has only used the grand right of political discussion with 
uncommon vehemence. Hiis defence is regarded by all 
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English lawyers as a consummate specimen of the .art of adr 
dressing a jury. After some preliminary remarks, Mr. Err 
sklne thus introduces his audience to a striking view of the 
impeachment in Westminster hall, not for the sake of in« 
dulging in useless ornament, hut for the solid and important 
purpose of interesting his hearers in the situation of Mn 
Hastings, and of his defender, the author of the pamphlet; cf 
leading the mind to view the former as an (^pressed mani^ 
overwhelmed by the weight of parliamentary resentment; 
and ready to be crushed, in the face of the country, by the 
very forms and solemnities of his trial ; of insinuating .that 
,the pamphlet only ventured to say something in defence of 
this unhappy person, and that in such an unequal contest, 
an English jury might well excuse a litde intemperance in the 
language of so generous and almolst hopeless an effort ; — 

^^ Gendemen, before I venture to lay the book before yoti, 
it must be yet further remembered (for the &ct is equally 
notorious) that under these inauspicious circumstances the 
trial of Mr. Hastings at the bar of the lords had actually 
commenced long before its publication. 

^^ There the most augusit and striking spectacle was daily 
exhibited which the world ever witnessed. A vast stage of 
justjce was erected, awfiil from its high authority, splendid 
from its illustrious dignity, venerable from the learning and 
wkdom of its judges, captivating and affecting from the mighty 
concourse of all ranks and conditions which daily flocked into 
it^ as into a theatre of pleasure. There, when the whole pubr 
lie mind was at once awed and softened to the impression of 
every human affection, there appeared, day after day, one 
afier another, men of the most powerful and exalted talents, 
eclipsing by their accusing eloquence the most boasted ha- 
rangues of antiquity ; rousing the pride of national resent- 
m^t by the boldest invectives against broken faith and 
violated treaties ; and shaking the bosom with alternate pity 
and horror by the most glowing pictures of insulted nature 
9fkd humap^y; ever animated, and enei^tic from the love of 
^une, wkifik i« t^ mh^rent passion of genius, firm and ixh 
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de&tigabl^ from A strong prqsossession of the jnsttce 
cause. 

<* G^tlemen, when the author sat down to write the book 
now before yon, all this terrible, unceasing, exhitusdess artil^ 
lery of warm ieal, matchless vigour of understandings c(mi^ 
isroming and devouring eloquence, united with the highest 
dignity, was daily, and without prospect of conclusion, pouring 
ferth upon one private unprotected man, who was bound to 
hear it, in the &ce of the whole people of England, widi 
reverential submission and silence. I do not complain of this,, 
as I did of the publication of the charges, because it is what 
the law allows and sanctions in the course of a public trial; 
but when it is remembered that we are not angels, but weisik, 
fkllible men, and that, even the noble judges of that hi^ 
tribunal are dothed beneath their ermines with the common 
infirmities of iiMm's nature, it will bring us all to a proper 
temper for xx>nsidering the book itself, which will in a few 
moments be laid before you. But first, let me once mor^ 
remind you, that it was under all these circumstances, and 
amidst the blaze of passion and prejudice which the scene I 
have been endeavouring &intly to describe to you might be 
supposed likely to produce, that the author, whose name I 
will now give to you, sat down to compose the hock which is 
prosecuted to-day as a libel."— ^ 

He now brings the author more immediately before the 
audience, thus skilfully pr^)ared to give him a favourable 
reception ; and he proceeds to put to them at once the chic^ 
question they have to decide, but in a striking shape. — 

<< He felt for the situation of a feUow-citizen, exposed to a 
trial which, wl^ther right Or wrong, is undoubtedly a severe 
one : a trial, certainly not confined to a few criminal acts like 
those we are accustomed to, but comprehending the transac- 
tions of a whole life, and the complicated policies of numerous 
and distant natbns; a trial, which had neither visible limits 
to its duration, bounds to its expence, nor circumscribed coin- 
pass for the grasp of memory or understanding ; a trial, whieh 
had, therefore, broke loose from the eemmcm form of deeisioii. 
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and had become the aniversal topic of discassion in the world; 
superseding not only every other grave pursuit, but every 
fashionable dissipation. 

" Gentlemen, — The question you have, therefore, to try 
upon all this matter is extremely simple. It is neither mor^ 
nor less than this : •— At a time when the charges against Mr; 
Hastings were, by the implied consent of the commotis, hi 
every hand, and on every table ; when, by their managers, 
the lightning of elokjpience was incessantly consuming him, and 
flashing in the eyes of the public ; when every man was, widi 
perfect impuni^, saying, and writing, and pubUshing^ just "Arhat 
he pleased of the supposed plunderer and devastator of nations; 
would it have been criminal in Mr. Hastings himself Xo have 
reminded the public that he was a native of this free land, en- 
titled to the common protection of her justice; and that he 
had a defence in his turn to offer to them, the outlines of which 
he implored them in the mean time to receive, as an antidote 
to the unlimited and tmpunished poison in drculaticm against 
him? — This is, without colour or exaggeration, the true 
question you are to decide. Because I assert, without the 
hazard of contradiction, that if Mr. Hastings himself could 
have stood justified or excused in your eyes for publishing this 
volume in his own defence, the author, if he wrote it bofidjide 
to defend him, must stand equally excused and justified ; arid 
if the author be justified, the publisher cannot be criminal, 
unless you had evidence that it was published by him with a 
different spirit and intention from those in which it was written. 
The question, therefore, is correctly what I just now stated it 
to be : — Could Mr. Hastings have been condemned to infamy 
for writing this book ? 

^^ Gentlemen, — I tremble with indignation to be driven to 
put such a question in England. Shall it be endured that a 
subject of this country (instead of being arraigned and tried 
{or some single act in her ordinary courts, where the accusation, 
as soon at least as it is made public, is followed within a few 
hours by the decision,) may be impeached by the comtaions 
for the transactions of twenty years ; that the accusntion shall 
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spread as wide as the region of letters ;' that the ac< -shall 

stand) day after day, and year after year, as a spectac ore 

the public, which shall be kept in a peipetual state of infli 
mation against him ; yet that he shall not, without the sever 
penalties, be permitted to submit any thing to the judgment of 
mankind in his defence ? If this be law (which it is for you 
to-day to decide), such a man has no trial ; that great hall, 
built by our fathers for English justice^ is no longer a court, 
but an altar; and an Englishman, instead of being judged 
it by God and his country, is a victim and a sacrifice*" 

After a critical argument on the true meaning of the work 
in question, comes the most interesting passage of the speech. 
Although Mn Erskine very judiciously disavows all intenticm 
of defending the opinions contained in the pamphlet, or of 
censuring the managers, and vindicating Mr. Hastings, he is, 
nevertheless, led to show that Mr. Hastings' defender made 
only a sincere appeal to the public in his behalf; and that, in 
doing so, he used only the topics which would naturally strike 
every one who impartially considered the subject. M^ithout 
defending Mr. Hastings, therefore, he shows how he may be 
defended, in order to vindicate his client ft'om the charge of 
making his book a cloak for abusing the house of commons. 
It is evident that the higher he can state the grounds oi 
Mr. Hastings's defence, though without actually entering upon 
it, the better it must be for Mr. Stockdale. Yet this was not 
to be rashly done neither. On no account could the orator 
palliate what had been declared by the house of commons to 
be the enormities of the Indian administration ; the public 
mind was too full of them; the ears of his audience still rang 
with the prodigious eloquence which had been called in to bla- 
zon them. Any thing absolutely &vourable to such imputed 
conduct, any appearance of callousness or indifference to such 
alleged scenes, and, consequently, any admission which mixed 
up the pamphleteer too intimately with the author of the acts 
denounced, was studiously to be shunned. How does this 
most dexterous advocate proceed? He studiously separates 
his defence of Stockdale as much as possible from a defence of 
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Hastings; yet he begins to feel his way by remarking 
that the supporter of the governor-general imight fiiirly wonder 
at the want of Indian accusers. 

" Will the attorney-general proceed then to detect the 
hypocrisy of our author, by giving us some detail of the proo& 
by which these personal enormities have been established, and 
which the writer must be supposed to have been acquainted 
with ? I ask this as the defender oiMr. StockdaU^ not of Mr. 
Hastings, with whom I have no concern. I am sorry, indeed, 
to be so often obliged to repeat this protest ; but I really feel 
myself embarrassed with those repeated coincidences of de- 
fence which thicken on me as I advance, and which were, no 
doubt, overlodced by the commons when they directed this 
interlocutory inquiry into his conduct I ask, then, as counsel 
for Mr. Stoekdale^ whether, when a great state criminal is 
brought for justice, at an immense expence to the public, 
accused of the most oppressive cruelties, and charged with th^ 
robbery of princes and the destruction of nations, it is not c^en 
to any one to a$k, Who are his accusers ? What are th« 
sources and the authorities of these shocking complaints? 
Where are the ambassadors or memorials of those prince^ 
whose revenues he has plundered? Where are the witnesses 
for those unha(^y men in whose persons the rights of humanity 
have been vicdated ? How deepty buried is the blood pf the 
innocent^ ' that it does not rise up in retributive judgment U^ 
confound the guilty? These, surely, are questiofiiS' which, 
when a fellow-citizen is upon a long, painful, and expensive 
trial, humanity has a right to propose ; which the plain sens6 
of the most unlettered man may be expected to dictate ; and 
which all history must provoke from the more enlightened* 
When Cicero impeached Verres, before the great tribunal of 
Rome, of similar cruelties and depredations in her provinces, 
the Roman peqple were not left to such inquiries* All Sicily 
surrounded the forum, demanding justice upon her plunderer 
and spoiler, with tears and imprecations. It was not hy the 
eloquence of the orator, but by the cries and tears of th^ 
miserable, that Cicero prevailed in that iliustnoua eitoe;* 
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Verres fkd from the oaths of his accusers and their witnesses, 
and not from the yoite of TuUy. To preserve the fame of his 
eloquence, he composed his five celebrated speeches; but 
they were never delivered against the criminal, because he had 
fled from the city, appalled with the sight of the persecuted 
and the oppressed. It may be said that the cases of Sicily 
and India are widely different. Perhaps they may be* 
Whether they are or not is foreign to my purpose. I am not 
bound to deny the possibility of answers to such questions ; I 
am only vindicating the right to ask them." 

He here leaves this attempt in favour of the defenders of 
Mr. Hastings, and again enters into some details as to the 
work and its subject. But seeing, in all probability, how far 
%e might go, he soon reverts to the same topic with more bold* 
iiess and perseverance, and fairly shows how much of the 
imputed oppression of Mr. Hastings is attributable to his 
•instructions, to his situation, to the usual policy of England 
and of Europe in distant countries, to the general tyranny of 
civilized man, when he disturbs the repose of his less enlight- 
ened fellow-creatures; until, by description and anecdote, 
and even by a personal adventure of his own in North 
America, and a speech which, with a fair licence, he puts into 
the mouth of an Indian (a flight to which he evidently did not 
soar until he perceived that, from the previous preparation of 
his hearers, it was safe), he at last envelops this delicate part 
of the subject, Hastings, India, the book, and all, in a blaze of 
imagery and^declamation, which overpowers the understanding. 
The following is the entire passage; but the traditional accounts 
of 4ts effects are scarcely to be credited by those who never 
experienced the witchery of this extraordinary man's voice, 
eye, and action. 

^^ If this be a wilfully false account of the instructions given 
to Mr. Hastings for his government, and of his conduct 
under them, the author and publisher of this defence deserve 
the severest punii^ment, for a mercenary imposition >ont the 
public. But if it be true that he was directed to make the 
safety and prosperity of Bengal the first object of his attention. 
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and that, under his administration, it has l)een safe and pros- 
perous ; if it be true that the security and preservation of our 
possessions and revenues in Asia were marked out to him as 
the great leading principle of his government, and that those 
possessions and revenues, amidst unexampled dangers, have 
been secured and preserved ; then a question may be unac- 
countably mixed with your consideration, much beyond the 
consequence of the present prosecution, involving, perhaps, the 
merit of the impeachment itself which gave it birth ; — a ques- 
tion which the commons, as prosecutors of Mr. Hastings, 
should, in common prudence, have avoided ; unless, regretting 
the unwieldy length of their proceedings against him, they 
wished to afford him the opportunity of this strange, anomalous 
defence. For, although I am neither his counsel, nor desire 
to have any thing to do with his guilt or innocence, yet, in the 
collateral defence of my client, I am driven to state matter 
which may be considered by many as hostile to the impeach- 
ment For if our dependencies have been secured, and their 
interests promote, I am driven, in the defence of my client, 
to remark, that it is mad and preposterous to bring to the 
standard of justice and humanity the exercise of a dominion 
founded upon violence and terror. It may, and must be true, 
that Mr. Hastings has repeatedly offended against the rights 
and privil^es of Asiatic government, if he was the faithful 
deputy of a power which could not maintain itself for an hour 
without trampling upon both : he may and must have offended 
against the laws of God and nature, if he was the faitliful vice- 
roy of an empire wrested in blood from the people to whom 
God and nature had given it : he may and must have pre- 
served that unjust dominion over timorous and abject nations 
by a terrifying, overbearing, insulting superiority, if he was 
the fidthfiil administrator of a government, which, having no 
root in consent or affection, no foundation in similarity of 
interests, nor support from any one principle which cements 
men together in society, could only be upheld by alternate 
stratagem and force. The unhappy people of India, feeble 
and effeminate as they ^re, from the softness of their climate, 
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and subdued and broken as they have been by the knavery and 
strength of civilization, stiU occasionally start up in all the 
vigour and intelligence of insult^ nature. To be governed nt 
all, they miist be governed with a rod of iron ; and our empiife 
in the East would long since have been lost to Great Britain^ 
if civil skill and military prowess had not united their efforts 
to support ah authority — which heaven never gave, — by 
means which it can never sanction. 

^^ Gentlemen, I think I can observe, that you arie touched 
with thiis'way of considering the subject; and X can account 
for it, I have not been considering it through the cold me* 
dtum of books ; but have beea speaking of man and bis nar 
ture, and of human dominion, from what I have seen of them 
myself, among reluctant nations submitting to our authority; 
I know what they feel, and how such feelings can alone b^ 
repressed. I have heard them in my youth fit)m a naked 
savage, in the indignant chai*actef of a prince surronnded 
by his subjects, addressing the governor of a BritisK colony^ 
holding a bundle of sticks in his hand^ as die notes of faii 
unlettered eloquence. ^ Who is it?' said the jealous ruler 
over the desert, encroached upon by the restless foot of 
English adventure, — < Who is it that causes this river t4 
rise in the high mountains, and to empty itself into the ocean ? 
Who is it that causes to blow the loud winds of winter, and 
that: calms them again in the summer ? Who is it th^ 
rears up the shade of those lo% forests, and blasts them 
with the quick lightning at his pl^isure ? The same Being 
who gave to you a country on the other side of the waters, and 
gave ours to us ; and by this title we w31 defend it>' said thr 
warrior, throwing down his tomahawk upon the ground, afifk 
raising the war-song of his nation. These are the^ feieliiigs of 
subjugated man all round the globe; and^ dep^d upion it| 
nothing but fear will control where it is vain to look for 
afiectioB. 

'^ These reflections are the only antidotes to those ana* 
themas of siiper«>human eloquence which have lately shaken 
theses wails that surround us; but which it unaccouBtd)ly 
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falls to my province, whether I wiU or no,' a little to stem 
the torrent of, by reminding yon that you have a mighty sway 
m Asil^ which cannot be maintained by the finer sympatlnes 
of life, or the practice of its charities and affections. What 
will thet/ do for yoa^ when ^iiTounded by two hundred thou- 
sfflid men, with artillery, cavalry, and elephants, callh^ upon 
you for (heir dominions which you have robbed theih of ? 
Justice may, no doubt, in such a case forbid the levying of a 
fine tb pay a revolting soldiery; a treaty may stand in the 
way of increasing a tribute to keep up the very exktehck 
of the government ; and delicacy for women m^y forbid all 
entrance into a zenana for money, whatever miy be die ne« 
cessity for taking it;. AH these things must ever be dccurringi 
But binder the pressure of such constant difficulties, to dan- 
gerous to national honour, it might be better, perhaps, to 
think of effectually securing it altogether^ by liecalling bur 
tnx>ps and our merchants, and abandoning our oriental 
empire. Until this be done, neither religion nco* philosophy 
can be pressed very far into the aid of reformation and pu- 
nishment. If England, from ambition and a liist of domi^^ 
nioD, will insist on maintaining despotic jrule over distant and 
hostile nations, beyond all comparison more numerous and 
extended than herself; and gives commission to her viceroys 
io^vem them, ^ith ^no other instructions than to preseV*ve 
them, and to seizure permanently their revenues; with 
what colour of consistency or reason can she place herself in 
the nioffal chair, and affect to be shocked at the execution of 
her own orders ; adverting to th^ exact (neasure of wickedness 
and injustice necessary to their execution, aild complaining 
only. of the excess as the immorality^ ccmsidering her au- 
thoiily as a <£spens8tion for breaking the commands of God, 
and.theibretich of them as punishable only wheii ccmtrary tQ 
the tedinanoes of man ? 

^JSudi a proceeding. Gentlemen, begets selrious r^fleo 
dons. It would be better^ perhapet, for the m^telrs and tb^e 
senraiits of all such governments, to joiii in supplication 
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that the great Author of violated humanity may not con* 
found them together in one common judgment*" 

In considering this passage, we are not called upcm to pro* 
nounce on the accuracy of its statements, or on its morale 
as it^ bears on the great question of East Indian policy. But^ 
as it exhibits the character of Mr. Erskine's eloquence^ we 
would point out, as the most remarkable feature m it^ that 
in no one sentence is the subject, the business in hand, the 
client, the verdict, lost sight of. His oratory, or rather hb 
rhetoric, (for it was quite under discipline,) while it was melt- 
ing the hearts and dazzling the understandings of his hearers, 
never made him swerve, even by one hair-breadth, firom 
the minuter details most befitting his purpose, and the 
alternate admissions and disavowals best suited to put his 
case in the safest position. This, indeed, was the grand se- 
cret of Mr. Erskine's triumphant career at the bar. Without 
it, he might have filled Westminster Hall with his sen- 
tences, and have obtained a reputation for eloquence, some* 
what like the fame of a popular preacher, or a distinguished 
actor ; but his unparalleled success was built on the match- 
less skill with which he could subdue the genius of a first- 
rate orator to the uses of the most consummate advocate of 
the age. ^ 

The independence manifested by Mr. Erskine on every 
occasion, naturally threw upon him the defences of persons 
prosecuted (and in many instances, most justly and wisely 
prosecuted) for sedition or libel. No reasoning, however, 
can be more uncandid than the inference that he sympathized 
in opinion with all those who resorted to him for legal aid. 
As a servant of the public, a counsellor is bound by the 
obligations of professional honour, to afford his assistance 
to the individuals who engage him in their behalf. It is the 
privily of the inhabitant of a free country to be heard im- 
partially and equitably ; and to be tried by the iair interpre- 
tation of the laws to which he is amenable. They who ima- 
gine that the advocate identifies with his own the sentiments 
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and acts of the party he happens to represent, are carried 
away by an erroneous notion, tending in its consequences to 
deprive the innocent of protection, by denying a fair mea» 
sure of justice to the guilty. No sound and W(sll*constituted 
mind can hesitate to condemn the scurrility and indecency 
with which Paine, in his ** Rights of Man," revilcus and ridi^ 
cules the principles which have so long supported and illus- 
trated the British constitution. Yet Mr. Erskine, when ap* 
plied to in 1 792, to defend Patne against a prosecution for 
libel, felt that he had no right to withhold from that person 
his services. In the opening of his speech, he, in a very 
pointed manner, described the duty he had undertaken, as 
one, which no pecsonal advantage recommended, and from 
which a thous^and difficulties repelled him. ^' But," added he, 
^^ I will for ever, at all hazards, assert the dignity, independ- 
ence, and integrity of the English bar ; without which, im- 
partial justice, the most valuable part of the English constitu«^ 
tion, can have no existence. From the moment that any 
advocate can be permitted to say that he will or will not stand 
between the crown and the subject arraigned in the court 
where he daily sits to practise, from that moment the libe]>> 
ties of England are at an end. If the advocate refuses to 
defend from what he may think of the charge or of the de- 
fence, he assmnes the character of the judge; nay, he as- 
sumes it before the hour of judgment ; and in proportion to 
his rank and reputation, puts the heavy influence of, perhaps, 
a mistaken opinion into the scale against the accused; in 
whose fevour the benevcdent prhiciple of English law makes 
all presumptions, and commands the very judge to be his, 
counsel." 

Immediately after this trial, Mr. Erskine was called* upon 
to resign the office he held as attorney-general to the Prince 
of Wales. 

That the argument in his defence of Pkiine, was, however, the 
argument of an advocate, bound to give the best assistance in 
his power to a client, rather*^ than the assertion of Mv 
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Erskine's own opinions and principles, may justly be infert^d 
from a passage in his speech delivered five years after, in sup- 
port of the prosecution of the printer and publbher of " Thcj 
yAg^ of Reason;'' in which eloquent, solemn, and impressive 
$peech» he says, " Every man has a right to investigate, with 
decency, controversial points of the Christian religion ; but no 
man, consistently with a law which only exists under its sanc- 
tions, has a right to deny its very existence, and to pour fortli 
such shocking and insulting invectives, as the lowest establi&h-» 
ments in the gradations of civil authority ought not to be sub-* 
jected to, and which soon would be borne down by insolence 
and disobedience, if they were." If that be so, it seems to follow 
that Paine, though he might legally have impugned by ar-t 
gument the principles of the British constitution, yet could 
liot, without being guilty of a libel, attack and defame the 
very foundations of it, in the gross and indecent terms which 
dbaracterise the second part of the ^' Rights of Man,"* £br 
which he was indicted. 

The most arduous effort in Mr. Erskine's professional li^ 
arose out of the part cast upon him, in conjunction with. Mr. 
Gibbs, (afterwards Sir Vicary Gibbs,} at the state trials in the 
year 1794. Never, perhaps, were any persons, accused of 
high treason, exposed to greater difficulties in making their 
defence. Almost the whdie of the evidence produced by, the 
crown against them, had been collected by both. houses, of 
parliament just before the trial, and printed by their ai|r 
thority ;: and a statute * had been passed, declaring that th? 
treacherous conspiracy with which the prisoners were charge4» 
did actually exist within the kingdom, Undqr these perilous 
circumstances, they looked to Mr. Erskine's efforts as thai^ 
only hope of safety l and he undertook their several cases with 
an enthusiasm which rendered him insensible to the &tigues 
of the most stupendous exertion. Nothing was omitted th^ 
could tcmd to ducidate their innocence; nothing overlooked 
that could tend, to weaken the force of the powerful argg^ 
ments urged against them by the attorney and solicitor-geoeh 

♦ 34 Geo. III. c. 54. 
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ral. These trials lasted several weeks ; and the public 
expectation hung upon them with inconceivable anxiety. 
Eventually, as is well known, the accused persons were ao* 
quitted. Amidst the variety of opinions which naturally 
existed in the country respecting the merits or demeifits of 
the individuals in question, the splendid talents and inde&tig^ 
able labour exhibited by Mr. Erskine on the occasion, were 
acknowledged and admired by oil parties. 

Mr. Erskine, for a few years, travelled the home circuit; 
but his rapidly increasing eminence soon withdrew him from 
that sphere. This was owing to the numerous specif re- 
tainers which poured in on him from all part^ of the kingdom. 
Every one of these was accompanied by a fee of three hundred 
gnineasf and, during his professional career, Mr. Eriskidefaad^ 
on an average, not fewer than a dozen in a year. We believe 
that the practice of giving specid retainers originated in the 
odebrity of this distinguished advocate ; and it xs certain tibat 
ho gentleman at the bar, either during or since his time, ever 
received so many. On these occasions, Mr. Erskine never 
failed to earn meritoriously the large renranerati<m which was 
paid to bim.^ He not only made himself from his brief a per^ 
feet master of his client's case, but be bt^ght to it the full 
measure of hk; zealous feelings and the perfect exerdse of his 
bHUiatit faculties. Thoroughly acquainted with the world, he 
even condescended to have recoiu^e to little artifices^ pardbn-^ 
ilble in theoKselves, to did his purpose* He examined the 
eoftrt the night before the trial, in order to select thenio^t ad^ 
taiitfigeotts plaoe for addressing the jury; on the caui^ beinj^ 
called, the crowded audience were, perhaps,^^ kepi Waiting a 
few 9i]B«itei& before the celebrated stranger made his appear- 
ance'' ; and when dt length he gratified thtir impati^it cu- 
riosity, a particularly nice wig, atid a pahr of new yellow 
gloves, distkiguished imd embellished bis person beyond die 
ordinajry costume of the barristers <xf the drcmt 

In ^o part of his profesidonal eng^ements did Mi*. Erskine 
deserve or acquire a higher reputation than in his mode of 
conducting.trials for crim% con. It nibst frequently fell to his 
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lot to be concerned in behalf of the plaintifi& in these actions^ 
a circumstance which gave him considerable advantage ; for^ 
besides the attention which is always afibrded to accunng elo- 
quence, the sympathies of mankind are in alliance with him 
who hurls his invectives against the disturber of domestic 
peace, and the invader of conjugal happiness. To this ho- 
nourable and useful end the powers of Mr. Erskine were espe- 
cially subservient He called the slumbering emotions and 
the virtuous sensibilities of men into active league against the 
crime which he denounced; and several of his recorded 
speeches on such occasions must ever be considered as extra- 
ordinary efibrts of rhetorical ability. On the other hand, his 
exertions were very successful on behalf of the defendants, in 
several interesting cases. One of his speeches in particular, 
will long be remembered at the bar. It contained a most af- 
fecting apology for the lady, who was married against her 
consent ; while her affections had been bestowed on another. 
It abounded with pathetic remarks on the harshness and 
cruelty of chaining down, to a man whom she hated, a young 
and beautiful woman ; and, for purposes of family arrange- 
ment or ambition, dedicating her life to a reluctant discharge 
of duties, the obligations of which she could not perceive, and 
the conditions of which she could not sustain. In this speech^ 
there was no apology for vice ; but an excuse for bumaa 
frailty, pleaded with great warmth and great ability. 

Mr. Erskine's eloquence was altogether different from any 
thing that had been witnessed before his time; and assuredly 
he has left no equal behind him. His contemporaries, though 
many of them men of high talents, bowed before it, and ac- 
knowledged its superiority. He could not display the pecu- 
liar energy of Law, invigorated as it was by a latinized 
phraseology, and a northern pronunciation ; he had not the 
broad humour of Mingay, or the interrogative astuteness of 
Garrow ; but he possessed an opulence of imagination, a fer- 
tility of fancy, a power of commanding at the instant all the 
resources of his mind, and a dexterity in applying them, to 
which the whole united bar of England could not approach.. 
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He was successful, with nearly the same degree of excellence^ 
on all subjects; — in dry legal argumentation, and in nisi 
prim popular orations. His merit shone no less in plain 
matter of fact, commercial and navigation causes, at Gkiiklhally 
than on occasions when it became necessary to appeal to the 
passions, and to excite the imagination. His judgment in the 
conduct of a case was at least equal to his other merits ; and 
those who were associated with him in holding briefs, had no 
less reason to admire his prudence in what he did not say, 
than the bystanders had to extol his ingenuity in what he did. 
To these intellectual qualifications, Mr. Erskine added the less 
substantial, but, perhaps, to an advocate, the not less useful ad- 
vantages of person, countenance, and voice. His features 
were good, and capable of infinite variety of expression; 
the whole animated and intelligent at all times, and occasion- 
ally lighted up and beaming with great sweetness. The clear 
melodious tones of his voice were nicely and almost scienti- 
fically modulated to the subject, and were accompanied by 
exceedingly graceful action. His demeanour was uniformly 
respectful to the bench, and kind and courteous to his brethren 
at the bar. During his twenty-eight years' practice, he was 
never known^ but on one occasion, to say a rude or harsh word 
to any learned gentleman opposed to him in a cause ; and oa 
that occasion he made ample amends by a voluntary and in- 
stantaneous apology. 

Mr. Erskine's success in the House of Commons, hbwever^ 
was very ftr from commensurate with the splendour of his 
professional r^utation. On several occasions, he was evi- 
dently overpowered by the haughty air, the commanding tone, 
the sarcastic invective, and the cutting irony of Mr. Pitt He 
was a warm fnend of Mr. Fox's, and a strenuous opposer of 
the war with France. His sentiments on that subject he em- 
bodied in a pamphlet, published in 1797, entitled, '^ A View 
of the Causes and^ Consequences of the War with France/* 
which went through the unprecedented number of forty-eight 
editions. 

Iii 1802 the Prince of Wales not only restored to Mr. Er- 
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$kine the office of his Royal Highness's attpmey-geiieral^' but 
also revived in his favour that of chancellor, which had long 
been dormant ; and made him keeper of the seals of the dueby 
of Cornwall. 

u In 1 804, when Buonaparte threatened England with inva- 
sion, Mr. Erskine, feeling, to use his own words,: '^ a just 
reverence and affection for the constitution of our ancestorsy 
and a prc^r zeal to defend them against the invaders of 
our countiy," was, at its formation, with one voice, invited 
to ocmimahd that highly req)ectable corps of volunteers, the 
Law Association.*' 

Wheni in consequence of Mr. Pitt's death. Lord Grenville^ 
in the year 1806, received his late Majesty's commands to form 
a new administration, Mr. Erskine was sworn a member of the 
privy council ; created a baron^ by the title of Lord Erskine^ 
of Restormel Castle, in Cornwall; and raised to the dignity of 
U>rd high chancellor g£ Gbreat Britain ; in whidi capacity he 
sobii aifter presided at the impeachment of Lord Melville.. 

hotd Erskine's judicial life was much too short to afford a 
iair test of his^quaMcatioh for the high and important station 
of lord chancellor. He isucceeded to that office under many 
dijwdvturitages. Of thes^ it was no slight one, that he svp^:-* 
seded an eminent lawyer, then in the prime of his life, whose 
whole professional existence (with the exception oi a short 
interval, when he was chief justice of the common pleas) had 
been parsed in courts of equity^ and whose extraordinary 
atliainments are acknowledged by the very opponents who 
arraign the mode in which he us^s them. It ii9 a curious 
part, indeed, of Lord Eldpn's histoiy, that while there are 
thdse.who venture to dispute his fitness for the great seal, 
there is not one who can deny that he is the greatest lawyer 
of the day; that he possesses,, in an^eminent degree, profes-* 
«on^ ernditioD,. a vigorous and kdtiTe intellect unremitting 
djiligenc^ most laborious habits of inveistigaition, and uniixi-* 



* To this corps the ** wicked wags" of the day gave the nick*naxne of ** The 
DwU'tOwjk" 
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peacbable integrity. It was Lord Erskine's misfortune to 
come after this learned person, and to have practised only in 
courts of common law ; the greatest experience in whiph gives 
no insight Into the practice of the court of chancery, and no 
acquaintance with its principles. Under these circumstances, 
it is no disparagement to Lc^d Erskine to say, that he was 
not equal to the most able of his predecessQi!& But still, hii 
quickness and readiness in catching points, aqd itidoptii^ in* 
struction, were singularly conspicuous* Without the assistance 
wliich he derived from the learned bar of the court, LoitlErskin^ 
certainly could not have admimstered the business i but witb 
the information which that assistance gave him, he^ at leasts 
avoided material error, if he did not distinguish himself by 
new and original exposition. 

On the dissolution of Lord Grenville's administration, 
which took place within twelve months of its formation,. Lco^d 
Erskine, of course^ retired from the woolsack* Here hh 
public life may be said to have closed. . We nuisit, hmveveiv 
except cme dbrt, as. honourable to his Iramaiiity «s tofhis 
talents ;-^the bill which he brought into the HoHSie oTLiordfi^ 
in 1809, for preventing malicious and wanton d*uelty to 
aninoals. The speech nmde by Lord Erskine, on moving the 
second reading of that bill, while it justly exposes the ua^ 
maiily outrages so frequently perpetrated by base and worths- ^ 
leiss persons on the unoffending and unhappy creatures ki 
their pow^, ajdmQnishe& the legislabire^ in a db[i^>]ie^ Jbut 
eloquent strain of benevcdence, to eadei^vQur to prevent th^ 
repetition of such atrocities. ^ Whatevcgc," says the noble 
and learned lord, ^^ Whatever may be the creatures wbicb# 
by yout own voluntary act, you choo^ to take from the wild^ 
which Nature has allotted to tbem» you muM be^ siq^(k]»9^ t0 
exerci^ thj3 admitted domiraon for u3e^ ol: foj .pleMu^ or 
from curiosity.' If Ibr uae, eqjoy that U3e in il9 plenitude; If 
th^ atumol be fit fi)r foodt ei^y it dectotly &r food ; if for 
pleasure, eo^off that pleasure, by taxing all its faculties for 
yoiir contfort ; if from curiosity, indulge it tot the fulL The 
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more we mix ourselves with aH created matter^ animate or 
inanimate, the more we shall be lifted up to the contemplation 
of God. But never let it be said, that the law should indulge 
us in die most atrocious of all propensities, which, when ha* 
bitually gratified, on beings beneath us, destroys every 
security of human life, by hardening the heart for the perpe- 
tration of all crimes." Every on^ knows the fiite of this 
measure. Supported in the House of Lords, as it deserved 
to be, by men of all parties, it was passed without a division ; 
but fell a victim in the House of Commons to wit, which, 
however brilliant, was, on such a subject, most reprehensibly 
misplaced. 

In the spring of 1815, on the death of the Marquis of 
Lothian, his Majesty, then Prince Regent, invested Lord 
Ersldne widi the most noble order of the Thistle ; an honour 
which was justly considered as a high mark of His Royal 
Highnesses esteem; the other knights being all dukes and 
earls of Great Britain. 

The sudden reduction of Lord Erskine's income^ which, 
before his acceptance of the seals, was between ten and twelve 
thousand pounds, to his pension of four thousand, as ex-chan- 
cellor, involved him in considerable embarrassment ; to which 
die unfortimate purchase of an estate that, from the fall in 
the price of land (especially of a poor soil), became consider- 
ably deteriorated in value, and the expence of a large family 
of children and grandchildren, gready contributed. An un- 
happy second marriage aggravated these difficuldes ; and there 
is reason to fear that, notwidistanding the natural buoyancy 
of his spirits, the last ten years of Lord ' Erskine's life were 
embittered by occurrences, against which it required all his 
fortitude to enable him to bear up. 

In his intervals of leisure. Lord Erskine amused himself 
by editing several of the "State IVials." The preface to 
" Mr. Fox's Speeches," is by him. He also published a 
political romance, in two volumes, called " Armata ;" and, 
recently, some pamphlets in support of the Greek cause. His 
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last production wa^ a poem, humanely written in behalf of 
the rooks, so unmerciiuUy sacrificed by farmers. It ap- 
peared in the Literary Gazette. 

Lord EjTskine was for many years a resident at Hampstead. 
About thirty-six years ago, he purchased a house, with a 
garden adjoining to it (connected by a subterranean passage), 
upon the very top of Hampstead-hill, above Ken Wood. It 
was at that time a very small place; and, though commanding 
from its elevation a most extensive and splendid prospect, 
was entirely shut out from it by banks, and hedge-row timber, 
so as to possess no beauty or interest whatever. The exten- 
sion, improvement, and decoration of this spot were the 
amusement of many yeafs ; and, though attended with consi- 
derable expence, amply repaid its possessor, by rendering it 
a most delightful retirement ; yet within-an hour's ride of any 
part of London. This charming spot is so shut out from 
the road between Hampstead and Highgate by walls and 
plantations, that no idea of it can be formed by strangers to 
the place. Lord Erskine, having surrounded it with ever- 
greens of different descriptions, gave it the name of << Ever- 
green HiU.'' 

But age, and its attendant infirmities, now b^;an to invade 
him ; and, it must be acknowledged, that they appeared to 
operate on his intellectual, as well as on his bodily faculties. 
Lord Erskine had been twice before ill of the complaint 
which ultimately proved fatal to him ; — in 1807 and in 1819. 
His recovery at the last of those periods was deemed impossible; 
butiiis extraordinary stamina carried him through the disorder, 
contrary to Ae expectation of his physicians. In accompany- 
ing one of his sons to Edinburgh by sea, in the autumn of 
1828, he caught cold in the packet, and was seized with his 
old malady, an inflammation of the chest He was in conse- 
quence set ashore at Scarborough ; whence he travelled by easy 
stages to Scotland. The complaint, however, r^idly gained 
ground ; and on the 17th of November, 1823, he died at Al- 
mondale, his late brother's seat, six or sey^ miles from 
Edinburgh. On the 28(li of the same moiifli his remains 
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were interred in the ancient fiimily yault at Uphail church. 
The iuneral was private, and unostentatious ; the body being 
conveyed in a hearse drawn by six horses, which was iblf- 
iowed only by the family carriages, and those of a few- 
friends. 

By his first wife, who died on the 26th of December, I8O59 
(and wh6m his lordship describedi in the tablet of a monu- 
ment by Bacon, erected to her in Hampstead church, as 
^^ the most &ithful and most affectionate of women,") Lard 
Erskine had issue, three sons and five daughters* He is 
succeeded in his title and estates by David Montagu, his 
eldest son, late minister plenipotentiary to the United States 
of America, who married in January, 1800,\Fanny, daughter 
of Gfeneral Cadwallader, of Philadelphia* 

Lord Erskine's will is dated so &r back as November 15tli, 
1782. It begins in nearly these words : — ** Being, from s 
sense of honour, and aot from any motive of personal re- 
sentment or revenge;, about to expo$e my life to great perils 
it is a comfort to me tibat I have so few duties to fulfil pre- 
vious to an event which may deprive me of every other opr- 
portunity of so doing.'** It then proceeds to enumerate cer- 
tain sums, constituting the amount of the testator's property, 
which is stated to have been all acquired since his practice at 
the bar, and to be 9000^ consols, and about 10004 more in 
bills. It is all lefl, with the highest expressions of ccmfidenoe 
and affection, to his then Vife, for herself and children ; they 
to inherit it after her decease, in equal shares, as they attain 
'wenty-one years of age. But he provided, as on account of 
ler youth she might probably marry again, and as such an 
^vent, though by no means deprecated by him, might be 
'ncompatible with the interests of his children, that upoii 
>uch second marriage the property should be transferred to 
bis sister, Lady Anne Erskine, in trust as above mentioned, 
rhere is a codicil, dated ^^ Carleton Hotel, Pall Mall, Octp- 

* It is probable that this passage has reference to a duel, in which nt^ither party 
^'^niWed aay injiiry, that yraa fought between Mr. Erskine and Mr. Dcnnh 
J Bkwb. It ori|(M>*^ >° <^ disputerlo a balWxkMH at JiCwn. 
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ber the 2d, 1786," which was added, only for the purpose of 
confirming the contents of the will, his property since its 
execution having much accumulated, and for giving his chil- 
dren since bom, and those he might in future have, an equal 
participaUoa with the others in its provisions. From their 
remote date, it is not surprising that these papers are some- 
what defiu;ed and mutilated ; and it is remarkable that such 
a lapse of time and change of circumstances should not have 
induced a legal man, like Lord Erskine, to leave a more re- 
cent declaration of his testamentary intentions. The will was 
registered in the Prerogative office on the 2d of January, 
1824. The personal property was sworn under 1000/L 

To persons who may be disposed to ask if Lord Erskine, 
in the course of his long and eventful life, was not betrayed 
into errors and indiscretions, no doubt the answer must be, 
that he was betrayed into many. Prudence is generally 
the virtue of age ; but it is certain, that Lord Erskine was 
a young man in disposition to the last. For some parts of 
his private conduct it is confessedly difficult to account, in 
a man of such intellectual power. He has himself however,* 
furnished an animated answer to those who, fin'getful of his 
qplendid qualities, would desire to dwell upon, and, per- 
haps, to magnify his defects, in a passage of that celebrated 
oration, the defence of Mr. Stockdale, firom which we have 
already quoted so largely. We cannot conclude our memoir 
better than by subjoining it. 

<* Upon the principle on which the attorney-general prays 
sentence upon my client, God have mercy upon us ! In- 
stead of standing before him in judgment, with the hopes and 
consolations of Christians, we must call upon the mountains 
to cover us ; for which of us can present for omniscient ex- 
amination, a pure, unspotted, and faultless course? But I 
humbly expect that the benevolent Author of our being will 
judge us as I have been pointing out for your example. 
Holding up the great volume of our lives in his hands, and 
r^;arding the genend 9CQ|fe of them, if he discovers bene- 
volence, charity, and good-will to man beating in- the heart, 

VOL. IX. r 
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where he alone can look; if he finds that our conduct, though 
often forced out of the path by our infirmities, has been, in 
general, well directed, — his all-searching eye will assuredly 
never pursue us into those little corners of our lives, much 
less will his justice select them for punishment, without the 
general context of our existence, by which faults may be 
sometimes found to have grown out of virtues, and very many 
of om* heaviest offences to have been grafted by human im- 
perfection upon the best and kindest of our affections. No, 
Gentlemen ; believe me, this is not the course of divine jus* 
tice> or there is no truth in the gospels of heaven* If the 
general tenor of a man's conduct be such as I have repre- 
sented it^ he may walk through the shadow of death, with all 
his faults about him, with as much cheerfulness as in the com- 
mon patlTS of life ; because he knows, that instead of a stem 
ticcuser to expose before the Author of his nature those frail 
passages, which, like tlie scored matter in the book before you^ 
chequers the volume of the brightest and best spent life, his. 
mercy will obscure them from the eye of his purity, aud our 
* .repentance blot them out for ever J' 
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No. III. 
Sir EDWARD DULLER, Bart. 

VrCB-ADMIRAL OF THE RED, AND RECORDER OF THE BOROUGH 

OF EAST LODE. 

1 HIS gallant officer was the descendant of a family which^ 
from its antiquity and alliances, has long been eminent in the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall. Richard Buller, the imme- 
diate ancestor of the numerous hi^ly-respected individuals of 
that name, now living in those counties, was a younger son of 
a Somersetshire iamUy, and settled at Ti^egarrick, in Cornwall^ 
early in the sixteenth century. He married Margaret, widow 
of Edward Courtenay, of Landrake, Esq. and daughter and 
co-heiress of Thomas TrethurifFe, of Trethuriffe, in that 
county, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Hugh Courtenay, of 
Boconnock, Knight, sister of Edward, seventh Earl of De-*' 
von, K. G. (the lineal descendant of HugK Courtenay, second 
Earl of Devon, by Margaret, second daughter of Humphrey 
de Bohun, fourth Earl of Hereford and Essex, Lord High 
Constable of En^and, by Ellizabeth Plantagenet, his wife, 
seventh daughter of King Edward I.) and great-great-aunt 
and co-heiress of Edward Courtenay, second Mafquis of Exe- 
ter, and tenth and last Earl o£ Devon of that family. John 
Francis Buller, of Morval, in Cornwall, sixth in descent from 
the said Richard and Margaret Trethuriffe, married, in 1716, 
Rebecca, diird daughter and co-heii*ess of Sir Jonathan 
TreUwney *, Bart. Bishop of Winchester, and by her had a 

• His Ivddiip was dMceaded fircm John IVebiWney end Florence Courtenay 
ids wife, anodier daufhinr of the abOTe-tnentioned Sir Hugh Courttoaji and co* 
beiress of Edward, laat Maiqinaof Etetef) and Ear! of Danm. 
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numerous family. * His second son, John Buller, Esq. 
tor many years one of the lords of die admiralty, and after-^ 
wards one of tlie lords of the treasury, and represented East 
Looe in several parliaments. By his first wife, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Sir John St. Aubyn, third baronet, he had three sons fr 
of whom Edward, the subject of this memoir, was the se- 
cond. 

Sir Edwai'd BuUer was bom at the admiralty, December 
24th, 1 764, and received his education at Westminster schoc^.. 
At the age of twelve he commenced his naval career as a mid*- 
shipman, under the auspices of that able and meritorious officer^ 
the late Lord Mulgrave, with whom he served in the Cou- 
rageux, in Admiral Keppers engagement with' the Count 
D'Orvilliers, on the 27th of July, 1778. At a very early age 
Mr. Buller received his first commission, as lieutenant of the 
Sceptre, of sixty-four guns, then commanded hy Captaut 
Graves. The Sceptre being under orders for the East Indies, 
Lieutenant Buller proceeded in her thither, and was in most 



* James, the eldest son, represented the county of Cornwall in parliament, andT 
was twice married. By his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress oC 
William Gould, of Downes, Devonshire, he had James Buller, Esq. father oC 
the present James Buller, Esq. of Downes, M. P. for Exeter; and by his se- 
cond wife, Jane, daughter of Allen, first Earl Bathurst, he left eight cfail* 
dren. Of these, John, tlie eldest son, was the father of seyeral sons ; of wboot 
John, the eldest, succeeded to the estate of MorvaL James is one of the present 
clerks to the pri^'y council, and Sir Anthony Buller^ the youngest son, is now 
a judge in India. Sir Francis, the sixth son of John Buller, Esq. by Lady Jane 
Bathurst, became the once celebrated judge, and was created a Baronet, wboa* 
son, Sir Francis Buller, is the second and present Baronet. William, the third, 
son of John Francis Buller and Rebecca Trelawney, was consecrated Bishop of 
Exeter in 1792, and died in 1796. 

t John Buller, Esq. the eldest of these sons, was many yeilre in India. In 
1802, he was elected recorder of East Looe, which borough he represented in 
parliament for some years. He married Augusta, daughter of Major Kixfm, 
but died in 1807, without issue. Henry, the second son, was a lieutenant in ths 
navy, and died in the East Indies, unmarried. Mr. Buller, ■ the father of Sir 

Edward Buller, married, secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of Hunter, "Eat^ 

and by her had several children, who all died umnarried, excepting CharloCt*, 
wife of her cousin, William Buller, Esq., and Major- General Frederick BuUcr, 
whose eldest son, Thomas Frederick Buller, married in 1621, the Right Honor, 
able Lady Agnes Percy, daughter of Hugh, second Duke, and twin sitter tf 
Hugh, third and present Duke of Northumberland, K. G. 
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©f Sir Edward Hughes's actions with M. de SuiFrein. In one 
instance he was slightly wounded ; and on every occasion he 
displayed the most determined gallantry and resolution. 

In 1 783, Lieutenant Buller, then a mere boy, was promoted 
to the rank of commander, and appointed to the Chaser, of 
fourteen guns ; and in the month of November of the same 
year he was exposed, in that vessel, to a dreadful hurricane, 
on the coast of Coromandd. Indeed it was supposed by 
every person at Madras and Bombay that the Chaser nuist 
have gone down, and that every soul on board must have 
{perished. Captain Buller's judgment and promptitude, how- 
ever, and the knowledge that he had acquired by soundings, 
to which he was invariably accustomed to resort when in 
shallow water, enabled him to run the Chaser up the gulf of 
Manar, which divides the island of Ceylon &om the Coro- 
mandel coast ; — a passage which no vessel of xmy description 
had ever ventured before ; — and thus to ride the gale out in 
perfect safety. Soon after General Stuart's attack upon 
Cuddalore, June 1783, at which Captain Buller was present, 
he returned with the Chaser to Europe; where, from her shat- 
tered and decayed state, it was scarcely expected that she 
could arrive. By unremitting exertion, however, she was 
brought safely to England^ and she was then immediately 
paid off. 

In 1784, Captain Buller was appointed to the Brisk, 
another sloop of war, in which he sailed for Halifax, where 
he was particularly active 4n his endeavours to prevent smug- 
gling. From his arrival 4»n the American station to the period 
of his quitting it, comprising a space of six years, he was also 
ladefatigably employed in surveying the diflereiit coasts, har- 
bours, &c. of all which he made himself completely master. 
The following incident deserves jiotice. Jn April, 1789, a 
report being in 4»rculation that a large merchant-ship had 
just been wrecked on diat extremely dangerous spot, the Isle 
of Sable, and that part of the crew were on the island, with- 
out any means or prospect of escaping from the horrors of 
starvation which threatened them. Captain Buller, impressed 
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with that generous sentiment of humanity by \ — ch his con* 
duct was uniformly characterized, solicited and obtained peiw 
mission from the commanding officer, to go in quest of tfae 
supposed sufferers. Accordingly, after anchoring bis sloop 
within a convenient distance of the shore, which was entirely 
composed of shifting sand-banks, he endeavoured, at the most 
imminent risk, for three successive days, to land ; but finding^ 
the probability of effecting his object to be quite h(q)eles0» 
having in vain fired repeated signal-guns from the ship, and 
having at length ascertained that the report which had led 
him thither was altogether groundless, he relinquished the 
atttempt, and returned to Halifax. 

On the 19th of July, 1790, he obtamed post rank in £he 
Dido frigate ; which ship, towards the end of the same year^ 
he brought to England, where she was paid off*. During the 
peace, in 1792, he was appointed to the command of tibe 
Porcupine frigate, of twenty-four guns, then on Channel seir^ 
vice ; from which he was soon after removed to the Adventure 
of forty-four guns. While in the Adventure, and on kia 
return from Canada and Nova Scotia, with a very valuaUi^ 
convoy of merchantmen, he narrowly escaped being captured 
by a French squadron, crubing expressly to intercept him* 
In this fleet were thirteen Dutch vessels, with rich cargoes^ 
which, as soon as they quitted Captain Buller's protection^ 
were taken by our cruisers, in consequence of an embargo 
having been laid upon all Dutch property. 

On his arrival in England, Captain Buller was appointed 
to the Crescent frigate ; and, with Captain Essington in die 
Sceptre, he convoyed the India fleet to the C^)e of Good 
Hope. On their passage thither they fell in with a Spamsli 
line-of-battle ship and two frigates, laden with specie, Graak 
the Havannah. Our ships, mistaking them for French, boi^ 
down, and prepared for action ; but when the strange sail dht^ 
played their Spanish ensigns, the British pursued their formeir 
course, no doubt to the great delight of the dons, as thqr 
were in possession of the declaration of war by Ejigland 
against Spain, of which the convoy were then ignorant. Qnt 
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of them also was so deeply laden, as to be incapable of open-* 
ing her lower deck ports* 

On the 18th of August, 1796, while under the orders of 
Sir George Keith Elphinstone, Captain Buller was present at 
the capture of the Dutch squadron in Saldanha bay. 

Private affairs requiring his presence at home, Capt BuIIer 
exchanged into the America, of sixty-four guns, and returned 
to En^and, with Commodore Blanket's broad pendant. In 
1797 and 1798, business still detaining him on shore, he 
accepted the command of the sea fencibles, from the riVer 
Lyme to Cawsand Bay, including the 'whole of the southern 
coast of Devonshire, and by his judicious arrangements placed 
them on the most respectable footing. 

In 1799, Captain Buller succeeded to the command of the 
Edgar, of seventy-four guns, then on channel service, and 
soon afterwards removed from her into L'Achille, of tlie same 
force. In these ships he was constantly employed in block- 
ading the ports of Brest and Rochefort, until the cessation of 
hostflit^^, in 1801. 

In March, 1803, on the day that His Majesty's message 
was communicated to parliament, acquainting them that he 
was obliged to augment his naval force, this zealous officer was 
again called upon to serve his country afloat, and was appointed 
Co command the Malta, of eighty-four guns ; the finest two* 
decker, without exception, in the British navy. In this ship 
he assisted in the blockade of the ports of Brest, Rochefort, 
Cadiz, Corunna, and Ferrol. On the 22d of July, 1805, in 
Sir Robert Calder's action against the combined fleets of 
France and l^ain, under Admiral Villeneuve, Captain Buller 
displayed great courage and ability. In consequence of the 
fog, the Malta, in the heat of action, was separated from the 
fleet, and at one time had upon her five sail of the enemy, who 
were endeavouring to cut her offl She, however^ gallantly 
braved the danger, and continued the unequal conflict until 
one of her opponents, the San Rafael, of eighty-four guns, 
struck to her. Shortly after the boats of the Malta also took 
possession of El Firme, of seventy-four guns, which had 
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before been engaged, and nearly, if not entirely, silenced by 
some of our ships. On this occasion the Malta had her 
mizen mast wounded, her mizen top-mast and mizen top- sail* 
yard shot away, her main-yard very badly wounded, and her 
standing rigging and sails much cut. She had also five men 
killed aiid forty wounded. 

For his gallant conduct in this action his majesty, as sl 
mark of his royal approbation, was pleased to confer €Xk 
Captain BuUer a colonelcy of marines. 

In August 1806, Captain BuUer received orders to place 
himself in the Malta, under the command of Rear- Admiral 
Sir Thomas Louis, who, with five other sail of the line, waa 
directed to receive troops on board, for the purpose of co- 
operating with a formidable body of land forces, which had 
been already embarked at Plymouth and Falmouth, and 
which were destined for a secret expedition. While waiting 
for sailing orders, however, an express arrived with the ior* 
telligence that Jerome Buonaparte had put to sea with several 
ships ; in consequence of which information this well-appointed 
squadron immediately discharged the troops, and sailed in 
quest of the enemy. The Canopus not being ready to receive 
^ir Thomas Louis's flag, Captain Buller, then the oldest 
captain in the squadron, in a manner which at once indicated 
his zeal for the service and his respect for the rear-admiral» 
made an immediate ojBer of the Malta, which was as cordially 
accepted by Sir Tliomas. The squadron, however, were not 
so fortunate as to fall in with Jerome Buonaparte, he having 
efiected his escape into L'Orient. As a slight compensation 
the squadron, a few days after, captured the fine French 
firigate Le President, of forty-four guns* As the Malta had 
sprung her mainmast, she was ordered to return into Caw- 
sand Bay, and thence to Portsmouth, where she was taken 
into dock. 

On the 5th of January 1 807, Captain Buller sailed in his 
old ship, the Malta, for the Mediterranean, where he placed 
himself under the orders of Lord CoUingwood, who shortly 
after gave him the command of the in-shore squadron* In 
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this service he evinced great activity and zeal, particularly in 
destroying the Mary transport, from Woolwich, al^rge ship, 
with a very valuable cargo of military stores for 25,000 men, 
which, by some accident, had mistaken her course, and run 
ashore near Cadiz. Captain BuUer had the melancholy 
satisfaction of seeing her completely burnt, to prevent her 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

About this period, while the Malta was refitting at Gibral- 
tar, Captain Buller had another opportunity of displaying 
that intrepidity and humanity which were such conspicuous 
traits in his character, and which it b infinitely more gratifying 
to record than even the most splendid victories. A Portu- 
guese firigate having been wrecked within the Spanish lines, 
detain Buller was instrumental, at the risk of his own life, 
in saving many of her unfortunate crew; and, although twice 
swept away by the violence of the surf, no entreaty or con- 
sideration of personal safety could induce him to quit the 
spot, while even a hope existed of rescuing a fellow-creature 
firom destruction. Well, indeed, has a former biographer * 
of Sir Exlwartl Buller observed, ^* Actions such as these 
should be inscribed on bras^; for, while they prove the 
genuine hero, they also evince a fiiU possession of the best 
virtues of humanity." His exertions, however, added to his 
having been for many hours in wet clothes, threw him into a 
violent fever, which had nearly proved &tal. On his recovery 
he returned to his station off Cadiz, but his recent illness, the 
solicitation of his friends, and the little prospect there was 
that the enemy would venture out to face a British force, 
induced him to request the admiralty to supersede him, dnd 
he returned to England in 1807. 

On the 28th of April, 1808, he was promoted to the rank 
of rear-admiral of the blue; and, on the 3rd of October fol- 
lowing, his majesty was pleased to confer on him the dignily 
of a baronet of Great Britain. At the close of the year 1809, 
he succeeded Sir John Sutton as second in command at Ply* 

* In the Kax*l Chronicle, ▼ol, xix. 
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mouth, where he continued until the autumn of 1812, and, 
on the 12th of August in that year, he was promoted to the 
rank of vjce-admiral. From this period Sir Edward BuUer 
was unen^loyed. 

His zeal, activity, and bravery have often occasioned his 
numerous friends to join in the regret expressed by his bio- 
grapher, whom we have just cited, ^< that fortune should not 
have been more propitious in placing him more frequently in 
scenes where his acknowledged merit must have ensured ap- 
plause and commanded admiration ;" for, though the occasions 
for distinguishing himself were but few, be eagerly seized on 
every opportunity which presented itself; and his conduct in 
SiJC Robert Calder's action affords indisputable evidence of 
professional talent and gallantry, which required only oppor- 
tunity to have placed him amongst the most celebrated of his 
contemporaries* 

In private life Sir Edward BuUer was distinguished by the 
wArmth and goodness of his heart, the frankness of his tem- 
per, and the generosity of his disposition. Ever willing to 
confer a kindness, bis best exertions were uniformly used to 
promote the welfare of his frjends, and there are few men 
whoge name will be remembered with more gratitude and 
aftectipu. 

$ir Edward i^epresented East Looe from 1802 to 1820, 
and, on the death of his brother John Buller, Esq. in 1807, 
he was elected recorder of that borough. 
- He married at jNdva Scotia, March 15, 1789, Gertrude, 
daughter of Colonel Philip Van Cortlandt, by whom he had 
i$sue, John St Ambyn BuUer, who died an infant, and Anna- 
Maria, ix>rn November 3, 1799, who married 25th F^ruary 
lasl^ at Buloe in Cornwall, Lieut-Col. James DrumnKxid 
ISphinsione, younger son of the Hon. William Fullarton 
ElpHit^tane, a director of the Hoi^. East India Company, 
^epwd surviving son of Charles, tenth^Lord Elphinstone, and 
great-iuicle of John, 13th and present lord. Colonel Elphin- 
stone, on his marriage with Miss Buller, obtained the royal 
licence to assume the name of Buller before that of Eiphin- 
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Stone, and to bear the arms of that fanlily quarterly, in the 
second quarter with his paternal coat. 

Sir Edward Boiler's decease took place at his seat, Trenmt 
Park, in Cornwall, on the 15th of April, 1824. In conse- 
quence of his dying without issue male^ the baronetcy is 
extinct. 
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Mr. BELZONI. 

John Baptist Belzoni was a native of Padua. He was 
of a Roman family, which had resided in that city for many 
years. The greater part of his younger days he passed in 
Rome, the abode of his ancestors, where he was preparing 
himself to become a monk ; but the troubles of Italy in 1800, 
and the sudden entry of the French army into Rome, altered 
the course of his education ; and he became a wanderer for 
the rest of his life. 

In 1803, Mr. Belzoni visited England. He was at that 
time very young, and a singularly handsome man, being of 
the extraordinary height of six feet seven inches, well made 
and stout in proportion, with an animated and prepossessing 
countenance. Soon after his arrival in England he married ; 
and, his circumstances becoming straitened, with the ardour 
and love of independence which ever characterized him, in- 
stead of resorting to his friends abroad or to foreigners at 
home for assistance, he determined to draw upon his own 
resources, and to become a candidate for public favour. 
Early in life, when resident in Rome, he had imbibed some 
of the elementary parts of science, but the study of hydraulics 
was that to which he had particularly devoted himself, and 
on which he resolved principally to depefid for the purpose 
he had in view. Accordingly he repaired to {xlinburgh, and 
commenced an exhibition, principally of hydraulics, display- 
ing the various fantastic forms into which water may be urged 
by the force of machinery. From Scotland he went to Ire- 
land, and recommenced his hydraulic exhibition at the 
theatres of some of the {populous cities* in that country. 
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Findings however, that the inventions of bis mind were in- 
sufficient to satisfy the curiosity of his visitors, he was com- 
pelled to call to their aid the prodigious strei^h of his body, 
and, between the acts of his hydraulic experiments, undertook 
to bear upon the various parts of his colossal frame not fewer, 
if we mistake not, than twenty or two-and-twenty persons: 
they were strapped round his hips, shoulders, neck, &c. and 
he moved across the stage under the enormous pressure^ 
with as much steadiness and stateliness as the elephant does 
when his howdah is full of Indian warriors. 

After spendii^ some time in Ireland, exposed to jsUl tlie vi* 
cissitudes incident to such a course of life, Mr. Belzoni visited 
the Isle of Man, and thence proceeded, in the year 1812, to 
Lisbon. Here his athletic person induced the manager of the 
theatre of San Carlos at once to engage him to appear in the 
play of Valentine and Orson, and again, during L.ent, in the 
sacred drama of Sampson ; in both of which pieces his feats 
of strength and activity gained him the highest applause. 
Proceeding to Madrid, he there performed before the king 
and the court On leaving Spain, Mr. Belzoni went to Malta^ 
where he fell in with Ismael Gibraltar, the agent of the Bashaw 
of Egypt, who persuaded him to visit Cairo, for the purpose 
of constructing & machine for raising water out of the Nile, to 
irrigate the Bashaw's gardens. 

In May, 1815, Mr. Belzoni, accompanied by his wife, and 
a lad of the name of James Curtain, whom he had brought 
with him from Ireland, embarked at Malta, and in less than 
three weeks arrived at Alexandria. On reaching Cairo^ Mr. 
Belzoni went to the house of Mr. Baghos, interpreter to Mar 
hommed Ali, to whom he had been recommended, and who 
immediately prepared to introduce him to the Bashaw. As 
they were proceeding towards the palace, through one of the 
princq>al streets of Cairo, a brutal Turk struck Mr. Belzoiu 
so fiercely on the leg with his staff, that it tore away a jbuge 
piece of flesh. The blow was so severe, and the discharge of 
blood so copious, that he was obliged to be conveyed honie^ 
where he remained under cure tlurty days, before he ^pidid 
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support himself on the wounded leg. When able to leaTib tb^ 
house he was presented to the Bashaw, who received bun y&rjf 
civilly; but, on being told of the misfortune which had 
happaiied to him, contented himself with coolly observing, 
^^ that such accidents could not be avoided where there were 
troc^s." 

An arrangement was immediately ccmduded for erecting a 
machine, which was to raise as much water with one ox as the 
ordinary machines did with four* Mr. Belzoni soon found, 
however, that he had many prgudices to encounter, and many 
obstacles to surmount, on the part of those who were employed 
in the construction of the work, as well as of those who owned 
the cattle engaged in drawing water for the Bashaw's gardes* 
Wh^i his machine was completed, the Bashaw proceeded to 
the gardens of Soubra to witness its effect It was set to 
work, and, although constructed of bad materials, and of un- 
skilful woiionanship, its powers were greater than had been 
contracted for; yet the Arabs, from interested motives, 
dfidared against it The Bashaw, however, allowed that 
it was equal to four of the ordinary kind, and conse- 
qncndy according to the agreement Unluckily, he todk it 
inCo his head to hove the ox removed, and, ^^ by way of fro- 
tic," to see what effect would be produced by putting fifteen 
men into the wheel. Mr. Belzoni's Irish lad got in with them, 
bot no sooner did the wheel begin to turn, than the Arabs 
jumped out, leaving the lad alone in it The wheel, relieved 
fiwm its load, flew back with such veloci^, that poor Curtain 
was thrown out, and, in the fall, broke one of his thighs; and, 
being entan^ed in the machinery, he would in all prdtMibility 
lukve lost his lifis, had not Mr. Belzoni applied his extraordi- 
ttiry 6trengdi to the wheels and stopped it 

This accident being &tal to the project, ai^ to the future 
bgo^of the projector, Mr. Belzoni began to tium his thoughts 
ftywards Upper Egypt. It is probable that in this vbyage he 
had at first no de&nte object in view ; but on the suggestioii 
<li;Mr; Bot^Uiardt, the oelcAnrated Afiricaa traveller, aiid llie 
Mtetoragement^ of Mr. Salt^ the English Con8ul«General ;ia 
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Egypt, he readily undertook to remove the enbrmous bust to 
which those gentlemen gave the name of ^^ The Younger 
Memnon," from the neighbourhood of Thebes, down the Nile 
to Cairo. 

It will readily be imagined, that in a country destitute of 
the arts, like Egypt, and with a people semi-barbarous like 
the Arabs, Mr. Belzoni had a thousand difficulties to over- 
come before he could succeed in moving this bust of ten in* 
ti^relve tons weight one inch from its bed of sand. The chiefs 
eyed him with jealousy, and conceived, as usual, that he caiiie 
hi quest of hidden treasures ; and the fellahs were with dif- 
ficulty set to work, having made up their minds that it was a 
hopeless task. When these simple people beheld it move, 
they all set up a loud shout, declaring it was not their exer- 
tions, but the power of the devil that had effected it. The 
enormous mass was put in motion by a few poles and palm- 
leaf ropes, which were all the means that could be commanded, 
and which nothing but Belzoni's ingenuity could have made 
efficient. But these materials, poor as they ivere, created nbt 
half the embarrassment and delay occasioned by the intrigues 
of the Cacheis and Kaimakans, all of whom were desirous of 
extorting as much money as they possibly could, and of ob- 
structing the progress of the work, as the surest means of 
effecting their purpose. ^ Even the labourers, on finding that 
money was given to them for removing what appeared to be 
a mere mass of stone, took it into their heads that it must be 
filled with gold, and agreed that so precious an article iemght 
ik>t to be taken out of the country. 

Under all these cMfficulties, Mr. Belzoni conducted himself 
with great patience and dexterity, and willi liiiabating pe^e^ 
verance. It was eighteen days frdm tlie coitfmenoehfent of 
the o|>ertition before the coldssal bust reached the bteks of 
rile^'Nile ; but ^tio boat being yet prefMffed to receive it^ 'Mr. 
'Bdzbfii, by way of pas^g the tilne, determmed to proceiA 
up^ttteNile as fkr as the second eatilract. In his pinogre^slie 
Visited all the jttin^ which occurred, and paid the iho^t ntiiiute 
attention to the decorative part of the ancient temples. 
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It was on this voyage that Mr. Belzoni conceived the idctt 
of uncovering the great temple of Ipsambul, first discovered 
and brought into notice by the lamented Burckhardt On ap- 
proaching it, however, the liopes that he had formed on the 
subject very much diminished ; for the accumulation of sand 
was such that it appeared almost an impossibility even to reach 
the door. The exact spot of the entrance he determined in 
his own mind from observing the head of a hawk, of such a 
monstrous size, that, with the body, it could not be less than 
twenty feet high. This bird he concluded to be over the 
doorway ; and, as below the figure, there is generally a vacant 
space, followed by a frize and cornice, he calculated the upper 
part of the doorway to be about thirty-five feet below the 
summit of the sand. The strong desire to enter a sanctuary, 
which for so many ages had been closed to all the world, 
stimulated his efforts ,* and he applied to the Cachef, or go- 
vernor of the district, to inquire on what terms he could if>ro- 
cure labourers for his extraordinary undertaking. Having, 
after some difficulty, engaged as many labourers as he could 
employ, he set about clearing away the sand fi*om the front 
of the temple. Hie only condition made with the Cachef 
was, that all the gold and jewels found in the temple should 
belong to him, and that Belzoni should have all the 8t(Hies. 
At the end of four or five days, Mr. Belzoni's funds were en- 
tirely exhausted. He, therefore, after obtaining a promise 
from the chief that no one should molest the work in his ab- 
sence, descended the river to Thebes, where he made such 
observations on the valley of the Beban el Molook, or tombs 
of the kings, as aftierwards enabled him to efiect the most 
magnificent excavation in Egypt; and having succeeded in 
embarking the bust of Memnon in safe^, he set off with it 
for Cairo, whence he conducted it to Alexandria, and lodged 
it in llie Bashaw's magazine : he then returned to the capital; 
and, accompanied by Mr. Beechey, (son of Sir William 
.Beechey,) immediately proceeded up the Nile, with the deter- 
mination to accomplish, if possible, the opening of the temple 
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of fpsambul. At Philae the party was reinforced by Captains 
Irby and Mangles of the royal navy. 

Having conciliated the Cacheff by suitable presents, Mr. 
Belzoni agreed to give the workmen (eighty in number) three 
hundred piastres for removing the sand as low down as the 
entrance. At first they seemed to set about the task like 
men who were determined to finish the job ; but at the end of 
the third day they all grew tired, and, under the pretext that 
the Ramadan (a religious festival) was to commence on the 
next day, they left off working, but carried away the three 
hundred piastres. The travellers were now convinced that 
if the temple was to be opened at all, it must be by their own 
exertions ; and accordingly, assisted by the crew of the boat, 
they set to work, and, by dint of perseverance and hard labour, 
for about eighteen days, they arrived at the doorway of a most 
magnificent temple, enriched with beautiful intaglios, paintings, 
colossal figures, &c. the finest and most extensive excavation 
in Nubia ; and one that can stand a competition with any in 
Egypt, except the tomb which was subsequently discovered 
in Beban el Molook. 

The party then returned to Thebes ; and Mr. Belzoni betook 
himself to the Vale of the Tombs of the Kings, being satisfied 
that some interesting discoveries remained to be made in that 
quarter. Three new tombs were discovered by him; but in 
none of them did there appear any thing to prove that they 
had been intended for the sepulchre of the kings of Egypt. 
The inconvenience, and, in fact, the hazard of visiting these 
ancient remains can be duly appreciated only by those who 
have made the experiment Nothing, indeed, but an extra- 
ordinary degree of enthusiasm for researches of this kind 
could have supported Mr. Belzoni in the numerous descents 
which he made into the mummy pits of Egypt, and through 
the long narrow subterraneous passages, particularly inconve- 
nient for a man of his size. Of some of those tombs or pits, 
many persons could not withstand the suffocating air, which 
often caused feinting. A vast quantity of dust rose ; so fine, 
that it entered the tliroat and nostrils, and choked the nose 
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and mouth to such a degree, that it re(|iured great pawe^ nf 
lungs to resist it and the strong effluvia of the mummies. Thi| 
w^ not all: the, entry or passage wher^ the bodies wer^ -^as 
roughly cut in the rocks ; and the falling of tlie sand, ffpm f!b^ 
upper part or ceiling of the passage caused it to; bf nearly 
fill^ up. In some places there was not mo^e tbM the 
vacancy of a foot left, which it was necessary tq f^s^ tlvrougW 
ID a creeping posture, like a snail, on pointed i|(|d k^R stones, 
that cut like glass. After getting through tb^ passages, 
soDie of them two or three hundred yards long^ Mr. B^lzoni ge- 
nei^Iy found a more commodious cavity ; perhaps bi^h enough 
to sit in. But what a place of rest ! surrounded by bodies, 
by heaps of mummies in all directions, which, previous to his 
being accustomed to the sight, impressed him with horron 
The blackness of the wall, the faint light^iven by the candle^ 
or torches, for want of air, the different objects that sur- 
rounded him seeming to converse with each other, and the 
Arabs with the candles or torches in their hands, naked, and 
covered with dust, themselves resembling living mumniies, 
formed a scene that beggared description. In such a situation 
Mr/Belzoni found himself several times, and often returned, ex- 
hausted and fainting ; till at last he became inured to it^ and 
Indifferent to what he suffered, except from die dust, which 
never failed to choke his throat and nose ; and though, fortu- 
nately for him, he was destitute of the sense of smelling, he 
could taste that the mummies were rather unpleasant to swal- 
low. If, after the exertion of entering into such a place, 
through a passage of fifty, a hundred, three hundred, or, per- 
hi^s, six hundred yards, nearly overcome, he sought t^ 
resting-place, found one, and contrived to sit, his weightt 
perhaps, bore on the body of an Egyptian, which it cru3h^ 
likQ a band-boK* He then naturally had recourse to hiis 
hands to sti^tain j^y^^sel^ but they found no better support; sc^ 
that he often SjBpk altogether, among the broken mummie$r 
with a crash of bones, rags, and wooden cases, which raised 
such a dust as kept him motionless for a quarter of an hour, 
waitiag tilHt subsided. Once he was conducted from such a 
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place to another resembling it, through a passage of about 
twenty feet ifi length, and no wider than that a body could 
be forced through. It was choked with mummies, and he 
could not pass without bringing his face in contact with that 
of some decayed Egyptian ; however, as the passage inclined 
downwards, his own weight helped him on ; but he could not 
avoid being covered with bones, legs, arms, and heads rolling 
firom above. The object of these researches was the papyri of 
the Egj^ans, of which he found a few hidden in their breasts, 
under their arms, in the space above the knees, or on the 
legs, and covered by the numerous folds of cloth that usually 
envelope the mummy. 

Mr. Belzoni was, however, about to be rewarded for all the 
inconveniences and suiFerings he had undergone. Certain 
indications having convinced him of the existence, in a parti- 
cular spot, of a large and unopened sepulchre, on the 16th of 
October, 1817, he set his labourers to work on that ^K>t^ atld 
caused the earth to be dug away to the depth of eighteen fieet^ 
when, as he had anticipated, the entrance presented itselfl 
After great labour, Mr. Belzoni broke through the passage^ 
which was choked up with large stones, that could with diffi« 
culty be removed, and then had the gratification to find 
himself in a perfect monuinfint of Egyptian antiquity, superior 
to every other . yet dssoovered, in point of grandeur^ s^l^ 
and preservatioh.. It cbntatned a number of chambers^ of 
different dimensions, connected by corridors and staircaseSi 
of various descriptions, most of them ornamented with 
paintings, retaining all thdr original brilliancy. In the 
centre of the principal saloon was a sarcophagus of the finest 
oriental alabaster, nine feet five inchealong, and three feet 
seven inches wide. Its thickness was only two inches ; and 
wiitn a li^t was placed in it, it became transparent; ^d it 
was minutely sculptured, within and without^ with several 
hundved £gures, which did not exceed two inschea m height^ 
and prabdily represented the funeral. processions and ceremot 
Dies attendant oa.the deceased. The whole of the figures and 
liieroglyphic9 on Ae walk of tha Taxiotia apartments in thia' 
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wondeiful excavation were scu]{)tured in bas relief, and 
painted over ; except in oive chamber, where the outline only 
was given. Among the numerous representations of figures 
in various positions, one group was singularly interesting. It 
described the march of a military and triumphal procession, 
with "three different sets of prisoners, who were evidently Jews, 
Ethiopians, and Persians. A variety of considerations leaves 
no reason to doubt that this splendid tomb was either the 
burying-place of Psammis, one of the ancient kings of Egypt, 
mentioned by Herodotus, or was erected by him to receive the 
remains of his father, Nechas. 

Enraptured at the discovery of this magnificent sepulchre, 
Mr. Belzoni determined not to leave Egypt until he had taken 
models, in wax, of every thing within the apartments, and &c 
similes of all the sculptures and paintings on the walls. This 
he effected by the assistance of an Italian artist, of the name 
of Ricci, after an unremitted application of more than twelve 
months. Of the labour of such a task some conception may 
be fcxrmed, when it is considered that the number of figures as 
large as life amounted to 182, and of those of a smaller size 
to 900; and that the hieroglyphics, which were about 500^ 
were all of them repeated four times, in as many different sizes. 
But the most brilliant of Mr. Belzoni's exertions, and, per- 
haps, the most arduous and extraordinary, was the opening 
of the second p3n:^mid of Ghiza, known by the name of 
Cephrenes. Herodotus was informed that this pyramid had 
no subterraneous chambers, and his information being found 
in latter ages to be generally correct, may be supposed to 
have operated in preventing that curiosity which prompted 
the opening of the great pyramid of Cheops. Mr. Belzoni, 
however, with his accustomed sagacity and penetration, per- 
ceived certain indications of sufficient weight to induce him 
to make the attempt Having obtained permission from the 
Kaiya Bey, he began his labpurs on the 10th of February, 
1818. He employed sixty workmen, and, after almost in- 
credible toil, and the repetition of disappointment occasioned 
by the opening of ialse passages, he at length, on the 2d 
pf March, discovered the true passage, and had the satis- 
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Siction of entering the great pyramid of Cephrenes, which 
had been closed up for so many centuries, that it remained 
an uncertainty whether any interior chambers did or did not 
exist in it. Mr. Belzbni found several chambers, in the 
largest of which was a sarcophagus of granite, containing a 
few bones, which were at first thought to be human, but 
which afterwards proved to be those of a cow. 

Mr. Belzoni continued his indefatigable labours in quest 
of Egyptian antiquities, and had discovered the fragments of 
many colossal statues, as well as the remains of numerous 
standing and sitting lion-headed statues of smaller dimen- 
sions, all of which appeared to be ruins belonging to the 
most magnificent temple of any on tlie west side of Thebes, 
when his researches were abruptly terminated by an attempt 
on his life, on the part, as he supposed, (and apparently; 
with too much reason,) of the French agents in Egypt. Con- 
vinced, from various circumstances, that he could not remain 
longer in Egypt with any prospect of personal safety, he 
hastened his departure. Previously, however, to his quitting 
the . country, he made two journeys ; the one to the borders 
of the Red Sea, in search of the ruins of ancient Berenice^ 
the emporium of Indian commerce with Egypt ; the other to 
EUoah (el Wah, the little Oasis), to examine the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, supposed to have stood in that neighbour- 
hood, and the remains of which are still extant. 

At length, having put an end to all his affairs in Egypt, 
Mr. Belzoni embarked in the middle of September, 1819, 
for Europe, with Mrs. Belzoni, who had accompanied him 
through the greater part of his researches, and who had 
exhibited the utmost fortitude and perseverance, under circum- 
stances occasionally of severe privation, danger, and sufiering. 
In the first instance, he returned into the bosom of his fa- 
mily, from whom he had been absent for twenty years. To 
his native city of Padua he presented two lion-headed 
statues of granite, some of the fruits of his Egyptian . toils. 
These his compatriots placed in the Palezza della Justizia ; and 
proud of the distinction which their fellow-citizen had so 
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justly attained, they struck a medal in his honour. A prc» 
sent of one of these medals, in gold, to Mr. Belzofii, Was 
accompanied by a letter from the Pedesta of Padua, expressive 
of the s^ise which the municipality of the city entertained of 
his merits. 

On his arrival in England, Mr. Belzoni prepared his vari- 
ous manuscripts for publication; and in the year 1820, ap- 
peared, " A Narrative of the Operations and recent Discove- 
ries within the Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and Excavations^ 
in Egypt and Nubia ; and of a Journey to the Ck>ast of the 
Red Sea, in Search of the Ancient Berenice, and another to 
the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon." In this work, he very judici- 
ously told his story in his own way, and nearly in his own 
words, having declined all, literary assistance beyond that of 
the individual employed to copy out his manuscript and 
correct the press. " As I made my discoveries alcme," he 
observes, in the preface, ^^ I have been anxious to write my 
book by myself, though, in so doing, the reader will consider 
me, and with great propriety, guilty of temerity; but the 
public will, perhaps, gain in the fidelity of my narrative what 
it loses in elegance.** The literary and scientific world re- 
ceived with great delight and admiration this interesting 
*> Narrative," in which Mr. Belzoni detailed with perspicuity 
and accuracy all the occurrences which befel him in the pro- 
secution of his discoveries ; and described, with great simpli- 
city, the means he employed for effecting his various oper- 
ations, and the nature of the intercourse he held with 
the several natives with whom he was brought in contact, 
as well as the rooted prejudices which he had to combat, 
and the various difiiailties created by the intrigues, the 
treachery, and the avarice of the Turkish chiefs, and, it is 
painful to add, the jealousy of certain Europeans. 

In the spring of 1821, Mr. Belzoni opened, at the Egyptian 
Hall, in Piccadilly, an exhibition of the most extraordinary 
and attractive nature. It represented two of the principal 
dmmbers of the magnificent tomb, which had been dis^ov^red 
hy Um iK Beban el Mdopk. They afforded a perfect bx^ 
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limple of the style and details of the whole sepulchre, the one 
being remarkable for its beauty, the other for its emblematic 
treasures. These chambers were lighted by lamps, and on 
Entering them from the broad glare of day, the spectator 
seemed suddenly transported by magical influence to some 
other region of the earth ; for Enropean countenances and 
dresses, and the modem manners of a London street, wiere 
in an instant exchanged for tlie gloom of an Egyptian bnry- 
ing-place, the swarthy visages and primeval costume of an 
African people, the grotesque forms of strange deities, and all 
ih6 symbols of unexplored antiquity. In another part of the 
hall was a model of the entire excavation, one-sixth the size 
of the original ; t<^ether with specimens of Egyptian sculpture, 
and a case of Egyptian curiosities, containing idols, coins^ 
mummies, scaraboei, lachrymatories, utensils, figures, vases, ar- 
ticles of dress and ornament, and a splendid manuscript of 
piqSyrus. 

The enterprising spirit of Belzoni was, however, unsatisfied 
with what he had already achieved, and he meditated the 
daring attempt of traversing the great breadth of^|j9@^ Hii 
design was, first, to reach the extraordinary city ofTwibuctoo, 
(which has never hitherto been visited by any European, on 
whose veracity dependence could be placed,) and from thence 
to penetrate through the heart of Africa to Senaar. He then 
intended to pass through Nubia, and so arrive once more in 
Egypt, the scene of his memorable discoveries. 

With this view, Mr. Belzoni once more embarked firom 
England for Gibraltar, in the latter end of 1822. From 
Gibraltar he crossed to Tangier, and on application to Sidi 
Benzelnl, the Moorish prime-minister, received an invitation, 
couched in very gracious terms, from the Emperor of Morocco^ 
to visit Fez, his capital. As soon as he arrived, which was in 
April, 1823, he was introduced to the Emperor, and obtained 
Ms Majesty's leave to join a caravan, which was to set crff in 
a month for Timbuctoo. Unfortunately, however, owmg, asr 
Mr. Belzoni stated in a letter to a friend in England, " not to 
the Moors, but to the intrigues of some persons in office, who 
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availed themselves of the occasional authority given to them 
by their superiors, to vent their spleen on an unprotected indi- 
vidual, who refused to stoop and pay court to them ;" this royal 
permission was subsequently revoked, on the pretext that the 
country was in a convulsed state ; and the Emperor would not 
allow Mr. Belzoni to proceed, but remanded him to Tangier. 
That this was not attributable to any fault committed by 
Mr. Belzoni is evident from a letter, which- was written in 
Arabic by Sidi Benzelul, to the Moorish consul at Gibraltar, 
speaking in the highest terms of the prudence of Mr. Belzoni's 
conduct, and expressing surprise and shame at the change in 
the Emperor's intentions. 

Thus unexpectedly rebuffed, after having employed five 
months in the affair, and afler having expended the sum of a 
thousand pounds out of his own pocket in the expences of his 
voyage, his journey to and from Fez, and his residence there, 
with the necessary presents to the Emperor, his ministers, and 
attendants, Mr. Belzoni returned to Gibraltar, determined, if 
possible, not to abandon his object. From Gibraltar he pro- 
ceeded in the first instance to Madeira, with the intention to 
embark for Santa Cruz, a Moorish sea-port, a little to the 
southward of Morocco, and from thence to cross the great 
desert in his way to Timbuctoo. From Madeira, however, 
he went to Teneriffe, and thence to Cape Coast Castle. Here 
he resolved upon takhig a northern direction, from the king- 
dom of Benin straight to Haussa. Benin is seated near 
the river of that name, in latitude 3° 40' north ; and the 
route which Belzoni intended to pursue was over a tract of 
land entirely unknown. It was his hope that he might^all in 
with the Niger on the cast of Haussa, previous to his reaching 
the capital of that kingdom. 

. On his voyage to Cape Coast Castle he had met with Cap- 
tain Filmore, who, in consequence of the death of Sir R. 
Mends, assumed the command of the squadron on the African 
coast, and behaved to Mr. Belzoni with the greatest kindness. 
In October, 1823, he lefl Cape Coast in his Majesty's gun- 
brig Swinger, and arrived, on the 30th of the same month, off 
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the bar of Benin River. Here he went on board the brig 
Castor, lying at Bobee, and remained the welcome guest of 
Mr. Fell, the supercargo of that vessel, until Mr. Houtson, 
an English merchant, to whom Mr. Belzoni had letters of in- 
troduction, had settled some urgent commercial affairs ; avail- 
ing himself, however, of an opportunity in the interim of paying 
a short visit to Warra, a town about a hundred and twenty 
miles in the interior, the residence of the King of Warra. 

It was on the 23d of November, 1823, that Mr. Belzoni 
and Mr. Houtson left Bobee in a Fantee canoe, belonging to 
the latter. At parting, Mr. Belzoni seemed a little agitated ; 
particularly when the crew, to each of whom he had made a 
present, gave him three loud cheers on his stepping out of the 
vessel. " God bless you, my fine fellows, and send you a 
happy sight of your country and friends !" was his answer. 
On the 24'th they reached Grato, a distance of sixty-five miles. 
The 25th, Mr. Belzoni employed in reducing and repacking 
his trunks and apparel, preparatory to his contemplated 
journey. He seemed in good spirits, although rather weakly, 
in consequence of a slight bilious attack he experienced at 
Bobee. On the morning of the 26th he departed for Benin, 
distant forty-five miles, and arrived there the same evening. 
The mode of travelling is in a hammock slung to a long pole, 
and carried on men's shoulders at the rate of four miles an 
hour. During the journey Mr. Belzoni complained of a 
troublesome diarrhoea. On the morning of the 27th, how- 
ever, he still seemed in good spirits. Mt. Houtson waited on 
the King, and explained to him the objects of Mr. Belzoni's 
journey. He represented him as an Indian or Malay, who 
had resided long in England, and was now on his way to his 
own country; but who had fi*iends at Houssa, and who there- 
fore requested his Majesty's messengers and protection to 
that place. Though much jealousy was exhibited on the part 
of the King and his nobles on the subject, their objections 
were at length removed ; and it was arranged that the King's 
messenger, with the boatswain of Mr. Houtson's factory, and 
one boy, should accompany Mr. Belzoni as far as Houssa, 
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(where the King of Benin has an ambassador,} and wait tbwi 
until his return frcon Timbnetoo, and bring letters from InAi 
lo MDr. Houtson and his friends in Europe, on receipt of wlikh 
Mr. Hootson entered into a written engagement to mskt dik 
King a handsome pres^fit, and pay his messenger accordii|| 
to Mr* B^zoni's report of his conduct Although this pVik 
of operation was not exactly that which Mr. Belzoni had pi# 
meditated, he expressed his satisfectkm at the result of fl|i 
n^otiation. His Majesty sent for him the same evening, but 
he was too unwell to gOw Chi the morning of the 28th, ikt 
fiox had assumed every appearance of dysentery; he had Mil 
his usual spirits, and he told Mr. Houtson that the hand tf 
deadi was on him» In the evening his medicine chest, whidl^ 
at Mr. Houtson's sddcitation, be had sent for from Gato^ av» 
rived ; and he immediately took some castor oil, and occasiM* 
ally laudanum. On the 99th, Mr. Hoatson advised a conralB 
of calomel, combined with opium and rhubarb, until a sKghl 
salivation should be efiected ; but he declined it as too hazard- 
ous in his dien weiddy state. He continued much the samte 
until the morning of the 2d of December, when he begged of 
Mr. Houtson, as a last request, to s^id him down to CbM^ 
aind thence on board one of the vessels at Bobee, in the hoM 
that the sea-breeze might have a benefkial effect Mr. Hout^ 
son reluctantly consented, having, indeed, but faint expeetatiou 
of his recovery. He accordingly got the people ready, and 
sent him off at eight o'clock, accompanied l^ a gentleman of 
the name of Smith ; Mr. Hot^scm intending to follow, the 
mooMBt the hammock-boys should return from Gato. Mf. * 
Bdzoni and hfe companion reached that place late at nighc 
On the road the fluK abated; and on his arrival, Mr. Bdssott^ 
dithpugh much fatigued^ eoni^dered himsdf better, and Mi 
qpiritB revived : he «te some tnread^ and drank it cup of w^rik 
tern; be then £^ itsieep^ and skpt until four o'clock on-llie 
morning of ihe Siii>f Decemlm*, when he awoke with a diztf^ 
ness in the head, and li> ^coldness in the extremities. He HA 
not speAf but h«» qpes showed ddiirinm : he drank some arreflK 
vMt gmeV and continu<id m a weiik statey although appffirenllEf 
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not suffering much pain, until a quarter before three, p. m., 
when he breathed his last. 

On the morning of his leaving Benin, Mr. Bdzoni called 
Mr. Houtson, and gave directions** with respect to his books, 
papers, clothes, &c. He then, with much difficulty, wrote 
a few almost illegible lines to a commercial houde hi txmdon^ 
Messrs. Briggs, Brothers, and Co. Gould Square. He was 
about to write to Mrs. Belzoni, but bis strength &iled him. 
However, he desired Mr. Houtson to bear witness that 
he died in the fullest and most affectionate remembrance 
of her, and begged that gentleman would write to her, and 
send her the amethyst ring which he then wore. During 
this time he was perfectly collected, and spoke with calm 
fortitude of his approaching death as an inevitaUe event; 
and, when he had concluded his little arrangements, declared 
that he was satisfied, and committed his life and spirit to the 
will of God. 

At nine o'clock on the evening of the 4th of December, the 
remains of Mr. Belzoni were interred under die wide-spread- 
ing branches of a large plane tree, with every mark of respect 
that circumstances permitted. The funeral service was read 
by Mr. Houtson, and, at the conclusion, Mr. Houtson, 
Mr. Smith, and their eighteen canoe-men fired three vollies 
of musketry over the grave. The vessels at Bobee also fired 
minute guns. At the head of the grave was placed a board, 
with the following inscription : — 

" Here lie the remains of G. Belzoni, Esq., who was at- 
tacked jvith a dysentery at Benin, on the 26th of November, 
on his way to Houssa and Timbuctoo, and died at Gato on 
the Sd of December, 1823. The gendeman who placed this 
mscription over the grave of this intrepid and enterprising 
traveller, hopes that every European visiting this spot, will 
cause the ground to be cleared, and the fence around it put 
in repair, if necessary." 

Thus was added to the melancholy Ibt of the victims of 
Afirican enterprize, the name of a man who^ if inferior to 
some of his predecessors in literary and scientific attainments, 
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WAS superior to them all in physical power, and yielded to 
none in courage, in talent for research, in enthusiasm, in 
perseverance, and in the skill with which he contrived to 
effect the most difficult &nd hazardous purposes by means 
apparently inadequate to their accomplishment. To Belzoni, 
although a foreigner, England must ever remain deeply in- 
debted for the precious relics of Egyptian antiquity with 
which, by his indefatigable self-devotion, he enriched her 
national museum ; and we trust care will be taken that the 
widow, and, through a great part of his career, the faithful 
and active associate, of a man who, after a life of such severe 
toil, perished in the glorious attempt of still further extending 
the boundaries of human knowledge, shall not be allowed to 
remain in any circumstances that may reflect discredit on the 
justice and gratitude of the country. 
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No. V. 

WILSON LOWRY, Esg., F, R, S., &c. 

J\1r. Lo wry was born at Whitehaven, on the 24fth of 
January, 1762. His father, whose name was Strickland 
LowTy, was a native of that town, and followed the profession 
of a portrait-painter. At one period of his life he was much 
employed by Lord Pigot, who was his principal patron. . Of 
his abilities a head of himself, painted with great breadth 
and simplicity, and bearing considerable resemblance to the 
portraits of Algernon Sydney, affords a very favourable 
specimen. 

When but four years of age, Wilson Lowry was taken by 
his parents to the north of Ireland, and there remained until 
they returned to England, and again became residents of his 
native town. Mr. Strickland Lowry, it appears, lived sub- 
sequently in various parts of Shropshire, Worcestershire, a^d 
Staffordshire. The subject of this memoir, while a boy, was 
so much sequestered from society, that, strange as it may 
appear, he had scarcely ever seen an engraving until he b6-. 
came fifleen years old. He then, for the first time, met; with 
a collection of prints. They happened to be very fine ones^ 
for they were some of the best works of Wbollett. The im- 
pression which they made upon his mind was such as never 
to be effaced. From that moment he determined to be an 
engraver, although that determination was not immediately 
acted upon* Soon aHer this period he was induced to leave 
hb paternal home, in company with a youth of his own* age. 
They had formed a resolution to support themselves by 
house-painting ; and, aflef wandering up and down the coun- 
try for a little time, they went to London, and were there 
actually empibyed in the business on which they had* fixed^ 
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Who that had seen the young Lowry engaged in this honest 
but humble occupation, would have believed that the same 
hand was one day to execute the Corinthian capitals and the 
solar systems which adorn some of our most valuable works, 
and are considered as finished specimens of art ? He did 
not long remain in London ; but, having had some disagree- 
ment with his employer, went to Arundel* If these memoirs 
should ever fall into the hands of the noble proprietor of 
Arundel castle, it may perhaps gratify htm to learn that som^ 
of the doors and wainscots of that magnificent mansion were 
painted by a man who afterwards acquired such great cele- 
hrity. Aiter a short stay at Arundel, Mr. Liowry returned to 
his fiiends near Worcester. Here he became known to Mr. 
Ross, an engraver of some ingenuity in that city, fi'om whom 
be obtained his original, although at that time very imperfect, 
aeqtudntance with the art in which he was destined to excels 
One of the earliest efibrts of his graver was a shop card, which 
he csDecuted on a pewter plate, for a fishmonger in the city of 
Worcester. 

At about the age c^ eighteen, Mr. Lowry, after visitmg 
Wairwick, Shrewsbury, and other large towns, where he main- 
tained himself by engraving^ and teaching drawing, repaired^ 
tar the second time, to the metropcdis ; and being the bearer 
of a letter of introduction to Alderman Boydell, firom one of 
his country connections, the worthy alderman received him 
with hb accustomed kindness, set him to work, and was ever 
his warm fiiCTd. 

Soon after his introduction to Alderman Boydell, Mr. 
Blizard, afterwards Sir WiUiam Blizard, one of the most emi- 
nent surgeons of his day, having inquired of the alderman for 
some young artist to make a drawing for him of Lunardi's 
balloon, was advised to employ Mr. Lowry. This little task 
Mr. Lowry performed to the entire satis&ction of Mr. Bliauucd^ 
who was very ranch pleased with hun. Among other hrandMi 
of knowledge which Mr. Lowry had cultivated in the hours oC 
leisure, was anatomy. Mr. Blizard presented him with a per** . 
petuai tideet to bis own and to otbcar anatomical lectures; and 
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fiAdipg thcA Mr« Lowry had an inoUnatk» to become a piXH 
fessional sitrgp90% ga,im him evety ssAstmcet to enable him to 
accomplish bis object. After several years sedulous attend- 
ance^ bowevef) at the lectures and the hospitab, Mr. Liotvsy^ 
imbibing a sudden distaste for the practice of surgery^ quitted 
the anatomical schooli for the more congieanial school of that 
pjpofession to which be resdlved to d^ote his lift. During the 
whole of this time he had employed a portion of his kisuce 
in engra.ving; but his improrement had niot been such as he 
anticipated. He had ateiost, indeedi despaired of success^ 
and would, perhiqps, have relinquished the adrt, had not a &iend 
advised him to read HeLvetius. Questionable as the doctrine 
of that philosopher, that there is no such thing as innate 
genius, and that a man may excel in any pursuit to which he 
resolutely applies himself certainly is, it hi^d a most salutary 
e^ct on Mr. Lowry's mind. *< If this be gesheifaUy true, it is 
true in my particular case," was the cesult oi his reasoning 
upon the subject He returned to his studies with redoubled 
ardour. Determined to distinguish himself, he obtained a 
ticket as a student at the royal academy, in which his anator 
mical knowledge much facilitated the acquisition of coiuadep* 
able skill in drawing the human figure. By the dilj|gent 
occupation of his^ time, he also found meana of prosecuting 
various mathematical studies; the n^id progress he made in 
which, subsequently proved highly us^iil to him. He like- 
wise became a very able landscape draughtsman ; and, having 
formed an intimacy with the elder Maltim, the author of the 
elaborate Treatise on Perspective, extended his knowledge of 
that science; with which, however, he was already so well 
acquainted as to excite Mr. Mahon's surprise* 

For Alderman Boydell, besides assisting in other works, 
Mr«XA)wry, at this period of his lifey engraved three large 
platm; namely, a varied landscape, after Oaspar Poussin; a 
rocky sea^port, after Salvator Rosa; (a difficult and vevy 
meritorious^ performance for so young an artist;} and a view 
of the interior of Coalbrook Dale smelting-house, after George 
Robertson. He worked also for Mr. John Browne (the co* 
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adjutor of Woollett), Mr. Heath, and Mr. Sharp. On the 
celebrated plate of John Hunter, from the painting of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, he was employed for several months. The 
back-ground was entirely the work of Mr. Lowry's hand ; and 
it will ever do him the greatest credit, especially when it is 
recollected that it was executed with the common parallel ruler. 
Some of the finest etchings for the topographical publication 
of Heameand Byrne were by. Mr. Lowry; among others, the 
view of Holyrood House, the Round Tower at Ludlow, and 
the ancient Market Cross at Glastonbury. These plates were 
at least equal, if not superior, to any similar productions of 
that period, and were the foundation of that style of engraving 
in which the two Le Keux, and the Messrs. Cooke have 
attained to such perfection, and which has been universally 
adopted by engravers. Mr. Lowry also executed many 
plates, to which the names of other artists were affixed, and 
of which, of course, they obtained the credit. His style of 
etching picturesque antiquities was evidently formed on a keen 
perception of, and sensibility to, the beauties of the style of 
the elder Rooker, and of the analogy between that style and 
its archetype in nature. 

^ Not content, however, with the uncertain and imperfect 
modes of execution then existing, Mr. Lowry bent all the 
powers of his vigorous and well-informed mind to the inven- 
tion of such mechanical means as might . insure evenness of 
texture, and clearness and 'precision of line upon copper, 
especially in the representation of architectural subjects, 
machinery, apparatus, &c. In this desirable object he com- 
pletely succeeded, and the extraordinary merit of his inven- 
tions has long been universally acknowledged. 
• About the years 1790 or 1791, Mr. Lowry completed, 
principally with his own hands, and of wood, bis first ruling 
machine, possessing the property of ruling successive lines, 
either equidistant, or in just gradation from the greatest re- 
quired width to the nearest possible approximation.* In 

* See Mr. Landseer^s Lectures on Engraving. — It was in a great part owing 
tQ Mr. Ix)wry*s solicitude for advancing the general interests of engraving, that 
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17989 he invented the diamond points for etching, the dara* 
bility of which, as compared with steel points, and the equality 
of tone thereby produced, have rendered them highly import^ 

t to the art of engraving. In 1799, he improved upon 
I ruling machine, and constructed a new one, capable of 
drawing lines to a point, as well as parallel lines, and of 
forming concentric circles. In 1800, he invented a simple 
instrument for describing parts of circles, of which the radius 
is so large as to preclude the use of even beam compasses. 
In 1801, he invented a machine for drawing ellipses on paper 
or copper.* In 1806^ he im'ented a machine for making 
perspective drawings; and so great was its accuracy, thaty 
after having finished with its aid an elaborate drawing of the 
west front of Peterborough cathedral, on taking the actual 
measures of the building, they were found to agree exactly 
with all the parts of the drawing. Besides these important 
inventions, Mr. Lowry constructed an instrument to place 
over a vanishing point, to which lines were to be drawn 
on copper ; a variety of compasses, with micrometer screws ; 
moveable points for the insertion of diamonds, &c. ; and not 
very long before his death, he completed two new ruling ma- 
chines, of singular simplicity and accuracy. Mr. Lowiy was 
also the first person who bit steel in well; and Mr. Heath 
purchased firom him the secret. 

After several years spent in contributing to the reputation 
of others, Mr. Lowry, at length, by the inventions which 
have just been described, and by the taste and skill with 
which he adapted them to his purpose, established himseM^ 



those interesting lectures were delivered at the Royal Institution. At a time 
when some other British engravers evinced but too much indifference as to as- 
serting the intellectual pretensions of their art, and tamely acquiesced in its aca- 
demical degradation, Mr. Lowry stood nobly forward, and was the bearer to Sir 
Thomas Bernard, w>(ip then managed the lecturing department at the Rojral In- 
stitudon, of Mr. Ijand|eer*s willingness to undertake the task. 

* It has been enooeously stated, that Mr. Lowry invented a machine for 
striking parabolical and hy^perbolical curves. It was an object which engaged 
much of his attention ; but which want of leisure prevented him from acoom- 
plishing* 
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without a rival, in the peculiar walk of art to which he priiK 
cipally devoted his attention. The first production of bis- 
on which he employed his ruling machine, was a plate which 
occurs in the third volume of Stuart's Athens. It is a sort of 
Corinthian capital. Sometime afterwards, he executed several 
plates for Murphy's Description of the Church of Batalha, 
in Portugal. To any person who is not an artist by profits- 
sion, these plates will appear extremely beautiful; but they 
were not much valued by Mr. Lowry himself. The truth is, 
that the drawings (rom which they were engraved, were but 
very indii&rently executed. This was the case with one of 
them to such an extent, that it was quite unintelligible to 
Mr, Lowry, who^ in ccxisequence^ walked down to West- 
minster Abbey, and from the north transept of that ven^ 
rable structure, finished the plate which in the work in ques- 
tion is said to represent the south transept of Batalha. After 
the completion of this publication, Mr. Lowry executed seve- 
ral plates for Murphjr's Travels in Portugal, among the best 
of which may be ranked a View of the Bath at Cintra, and 
a View of the Temple of Diana at Evora, Mr. Lowry was 
then engaged by Mr. Peter Nicholson, one of the most scien- 
tific architects of the age, to execute the plates of his book on 
Grecian and Roman architecture. It was during the progress 
of this work that Mr. Lowry carried his art to its highest 
perfection. Unfortunately, the inferior ink with which the 
plates were printed prevented him from receiving the full 
praise to which he was entitled ; for no one can have an ade- 
quate idea of the exquisite beauty of the engraving who has 
not seen the proof impressions which Mr. Lowry caused to be 
struck off for himself, before the plates were sent to the pub- 
lishers. 

For a year or two after this, Mr. Lowry was principally 
employed in engraving scientific subjects for such works as 
Tilloch's Philosophical Magazine, and the Journal of the 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. Towards 
the latter end of the year 1800, Messrs. Longman and Co. 
resolved to publish, under the name of Dr. Rees's Cyclopaedia^ 
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a work which, hi every respect, should surpass all publica« 
tions of a sunilar nature that had preceded it Fortunately 
for himself, and fortunately for the public, Mr. Lowry was 
engaged to engrave the plates and machinery. In his 
efforts to do justice to the publishers of the work, he 
was warmly seconded by their liberality, of which he al- 
ways expressed a most grateful sense. On his part, nothing 
could exceed the enthusiasm with which he devoted himself 
to the undertaking. It was one of the excellent qualities of 
Mr. Lowry*s character, never to be satisfied, but by the 
nearest possible approximation to perfection. At his recoo)- 
mendation, original drawings were made for most of the 
plates ; and if he thought he had reason to suspect that any 
of those drawings were inaccurate, he would nev^r transfer 
them to copper, until, at whatever expence of titne, he had 
ascertained their truth, or had made the corrections which his 
extensive knowledge suggested, and enabled him to effect 

For nearly twenty years Rees's Cyclopaedia occupied the 
greater part, but not the whole of Mr. Lowr/s time. Among 
other works in which he was employed, were several of the 
plates in Wilkins's Magna Graecia ; almost all the plates in 
Wilkins's Vitruvius ; and some of those which adorn Nichol- 
son's Architectural Dictionary. About the month of June, 
1820, the last plates of the Cyclopaedia were finished. It 
was scarcely possible that such an artist as Mr. Lowry could 
be long without employment ; and, accordingly, he was soon 
engaged to engrave the plates for Crabbe's Technological 
Dictionary. Towards the latter end of 182 1, Messrs. Mawman 
and Rivington secured his valuable services for the Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana; and in this work he was chiefly em- 
ployed until his last illness deprived the world of art of one of 
its brightest ornaments. 

Whoever might be called upon to pronounce a judgment 
on Mr. Lowry's engravings, would find it difficult to decide, 
whether in the extreme accuracy of the drawing, or in the 
extraordinary beauty of the mechanical execution, lay their 
chief m^t It may, perhaps, be said, that the correctnesi 
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of the drawing is owing to the draftsman, and not to the eti' 
graver. This is true, to a certain extent, in all other cases ; 
hot it is not true in the case before us. Very few drawings 
were brought to Mr. Lowry, in which his piercing eye, or 
rather, his penetrating judgment, could not discover some er-' 
ror ; and, as we have already observed, he exercised the right 
of supplying whatever deficiencies he observed. Besides, 
many of his plates were drawn, as well as engrated by him- 
self; although he did not always affix his name as the deline- 
ator. All those plates in Rees's Cyclopaedia which are without 
the name of any draftsman, were drawn either by Mr, liowry, 
or by his daughters. His engravings in Leslie's Treatise on 
Light and Heat, which are among his most finished specimens,' 
were also drawn by him ; but he was afraid of appearing too 
ambitious of reputation, and was content to inscribe his niame' 
as the engraver only. His knowledge of perspective and of 
shadowing was so profound, that he could engrave a finished' 
plate from a mere outline. Nay, he could do more. In 
Rees's Cyclopasdia there is a print of an electrical machine^ 
which was engraved without having been previously drawn, 
except upon the copper, Mr. Lowry was pressed for time ; 
he placed the machine before him, and engraved it at sight> 
if we may be allowed the expression. 

It will, doubtless, be interesting to every lover of the arts, 
to know what was Mr. Lowry's opinion of the comparative 
merit of his own works. He esteemed, as the most perfect 
specimen which he had ever produced, an engriaving in 
Nicholson's Architecture, with the following title : " From the 
Doric Portico at Athens ;" declaring, that if he were to receive 
a thousand pounds for the attempt, he could not do a single 
line of it better. Next to this, he ranked two plates in the 
same publication, with the following titles : " From the Tem- 
ple of Apollo at Cora ;" " From the Coliseum at Rome." 
His " Corinthian Capitals " must strike every one as emi- 
ne.icitf^^beautiful ; but he has been heard to say, that if he' 
wefvJAtterqrrave them again, he could improve them in some 
respeiS^ to puthe various engravings of machinery which he 
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executed, Ramsden's Sextant is decidedly bis master «> piece* 
This print (the drawing for which was also made by Mr. Lowry) 
was never exposed to sale ; but was presented by Mr. Rrnns- 
den to the pyrchasers of his sextant. Mr. Lowry thought it 
would have been the most perfect thing he ever produced, 
had not a by-stander happened to strike the table at which 
he was engraving, and caused him to make one bad line. 
The defect, however, is so trifling, that it is not probable 
that any body, except a professional engraver, could discover 
it, unless it were pointed out to him. Our limits will not 
permit us to enlarge further on Mr. Lowry's merits as an en- 
graver. That in his particular department of the art he was 
undeniably the greatest that ever lived, was acknowledged 
twenty years ago ; and must be acknowledged at the present 
hour. 

It is indispensable, however, that we should say something 
of Mr. Lowry's general attainments. It is to be regretted 
that posterity will know little more of him than that he was 
an inimitable engraver. A few good judges will perceive from 
his works that he must have had considerable mathematical 
knowledge ; but they will form no adequate idea of the extent 
and variety <^ his other acquirements. The first philosophers 
of the age, with most of whom he was more or less intimate, 
can attest that he held a distinguished rank amongst them. 
He was an excellent anatomist ; he was an able chemist ; he 
was familiar with the principles of medicine ; he was a skilful 
engineer ; in mineralogy and geology he was deeply learned ; 
and his scientifically arranged cabinet is surpassed by few pri- 
vate collections in London. Indeed, his opinion was con- 
stantly sought by professors of mineralogy, and the trade 
often availed themselves of his knowledge, and were guided by 
his advice in the purchase of the rarest and most valuable 
gems. It was in consequence of. his great and varied in- 
formation, that in the year 1812 Mr. Lowry was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society ; of the Geological Society he was 
a member from the time of its establishment. In both those 
societies he was beloved and respected, and was frequently; 
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consulted on occasions interesting to the progress of science. 
With the late Sir Joseph Banks and Sir Henry Englefield, 
and with the present Dr.Woolaston, Mr. Lee, Mr. Greenoogh, 
and other of the most learned members of those institutioBS 
respectively, he was extremely intimate. From Sir Joseph . 
Banks, in particular, Mr. Lowry and his son (Sir Joseph's 
namesake) always experienced the greatest kindness and 
friendship ; nor was any man better known by the members 
of his own profession, to whom he was ever communicative 
on the subject of their common pursuit. Indeed, no artist could 
be more free from low-minded jealousy. Whatever feelings 
of rivalry or hopes of professional superiority at any time oo 
cupied his mind were of the most honourable nature, and were 
tempered by a candid appreciation of the qualifications of other 
engravers, deceased and contemporaneous. 

But Mr. Lowry possessed an intellectual power with which 
few even of his scientific or professional friends were a(^ 
quainted ; we mean his extraordinary talent in discussing |}ie 
most abstruse metaphysical questions. He had so very clear 
a perception, he argued with so much tetnper, and had such a 
happy art of bringing forth his vast store of pliilosophical 
facts to illustrate and strengthen his positions, that, whether 
right or wrong, he was generally triumphant We had the 
following anecdote from a gentleman who was present on the 
occasion. Mr. Lowry, who was a rigid necessitarian, dis- 
cussed the subject of free will and necessity with a Cambridge 
man, who is one of the greatest mathematicians living : and 
the contest lasted nearly two hours. How completely Mr. 
Lowry gained the victory was evident from the last words of 
his opponent : " Well, Mr. Lowry, I cannot refute what you 
say, but I still feel that I can do as I like. I must therefore 
continue to believe in free will." 

Mr. Lowry*s opinions, with respect to the nature and pro- 
perties of matter, deserve notice. He was convinced that 
matter, according to the gross and vulgar notions of it, could 
not possibly exist ; and it appeared to him that the modem 
discoveries in natural philosophy tended to confirm the Ber- 
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kelyan system. He was not) however, a decided Berkdyan. 
But aldiough he had not made up his mind to go as far as 
Berkely, he went quite as far as Boscovich. He believed that 
what we call matter is nothing more than the effects of a cer- 
tain ever-acting, unknown power ; and he held that the matter 
inheres in the power, not the power in the matter. In short, 
he was persuaded that matter has no substratum of its own. 

As it is well known that Mr. Lowry took the deepest inte- 
rest in geology, as well as in mineralog}', the reader may be 
curious to learn what were his sentiments respecting the vari- 
ous theories of the earth. He was neither a complete Wer- 
nerian, nor a complete Huttonian. He believed that both 
fire and water had contributed to the formation of the earth's 
surface ; but the more he read and reflected on the subject, 
the more he seeme4 inclined to ascribe the larger share in 
that operation to fire. Whether the primitive rocks were 
produced by the agency of fire, or of water, or of both con- 
joined, he thought it impossible to determine. He was, how- 
ever, decided on the following points : — that the di&rent 
strata of our globe were formed at very difierent periods ; that 
the formation of the whole, fi*bm the first granite rocks down 
to the marl and gravel beds, could not have taken up less than 
a million of years ; and that none of the various strata could 
have been deposited by the Mosaic deluge ; at least none but 
the most alluvial soils. Mr. Lowry used to say that it was 
not &ir or reasonable to expect that the Bible should contain 
an accurate philosophical system ; that infidels ought not to 
attack the Scripture, because it did not contain such a system ; 
that every one knew that the language of Scripture was highly 
figurative, and therefore that it was by no means difficult to 
believe with Bishop Horsley and other eminent men, that the 
six days of Moses were periods of unlimited duration. 

The political views of a man who was in the constant habit 
of profound meditation, and who could not be insensible to 
so important a subject as politics, it may be expected that we 
should state. They were briefly these : — he preferred the 
theory of the republican, and the practice of the aristocracy. 
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. To an intimate friend he one day said, ^^ I am a republican in 
principle; but when I examine the state of society, I cannot 
help perceiving that the persons whose political tenets I detest 
are the most estimable in their conduct. All the social vir- 
tues, all the taste, all the elegances and refinements of life are 
on the side of the aristocrats." His opinions on political 
economy coincided with those of Ricardo and Malthus* 
Malthus's Treatise on Population he always spoke of with the 
highest admiration, and maintained that the justness of its 
argument was proved to demonstration. 
. It is much to be lamented that Mr. Lowry had neither the 
leisure nor the inclination to publish any thing of his own. 
There were some subjects which he understood perhaps 
better than any other man ; and his style would have been a 
^raodeL of strength, conciseness, and perspicuity. We infer this, 
not only from his conversation, but also firom the letters which 
lie occa^nally addressed to his friends, and from two or three 
little essays which appeared many years ago in Tilloch's Phi- 
losophical Magazine. He wrote with great facility. On 
several occasions during the publication of Rees's Cyclopaedia^ 
when the press happened to be standing for small articles on 
matters with whidi he was conversant, he furnished them him- 
self; and they were always distinguished by their simplicity, 
clearness, and accuracy. Among these is the article on Fibrous 
Limestone. But the best proof that we have met with of his 
literary ability, is a letter on the subject of the Mosaic Deluge, 
which was inserted, without a signature, in the Imperial Ma- 
gazine for January, 1820* It is addressed to Mr. Boyd, his 
son-in-law, who published a dissertation on geology in the 
Imperial Magazine; and who, knowing the value of Mr. 
Lowry's opinion on geological topics, wished to ascertain it 
with respect to the cause of the non* occurrence of fossil 
human bones in the earth. As the lett^ is not long, and ns 
the number of the periodical publication in which it appeared 
is out of print, our readers may perhaps be gratified by its 
introduction : — 
. ^ J h^ve read with attention Moses' account of the deluge, 
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and tried to suppose that it was the first time 1 had heard or 
read of such a circumstance. There is nothing in the account 
to make one think that any of those great disturbances or dis- 
locations of the strata near the earth's surface happened at 
that time ; for though the ^ fountains of the great deep/ are 
said to have been broken up, I think the expression is not 
literal, but metaphorical. First, * the windows of heaven were 
opened, and it rained forty days and nights,' which it needed 
not have done, as there was water enough in the sea to cover 
the highest mountains, if such a breaking up of the earth's 
crust had happened ; secondly, such a revolution must have 
destroyed the trees, plants, &c., which was evidently not the 
case, otherwise the dove could not have brought an olive leaf 
to the ark. I am not to examine how an olive-tree could re- 
tain its leaves after being six months under water; we are to 
believe this to be the fact ; and being such, we may suppose 
that the flood was as quiet an accumulation of water as was 
necessary to effect its purpose. In this case, the living crea- 
tures would perish on the earth's surface, or only be carried 
to a small depth by the mud, gravel, &c. that would be washed 
from the hills, and, to a certain small depth, fill up the val'- 
leys. There are innumerable instances of such alluvial 'depo- 
sits as might have happened during the above quiet retreat of 
such a flood. When we consider the highly figurative and 
hyperbolical language of all the eastern nations, we may, 
without impiety, doubt whether in the first two thousand years 
aflier the creation (notwithstanding the long lives of the Ante- 
diluvians) the earth was fully peopled; as the expressions 
/ the whole earth,' ^ all nations,' &c. in most places mean only 
those parts or nations best known, (and this is allowed by all 
commentators,) America, for instance, and the remote parts of 
Europe, and even the fix>zen regions in the north of Asia, the 
continent where man first had his existence. I say it does npt 
appear impious to believe that only the most fertile and habit- 
able parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe were peopled, and that 
there only we- are to look for marks or proofs of early popula- 
lion. AgaiUf a^. mankind, or at least the greater part, were 
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either hunters or shepherds, they must have occupied the 
plains and valleys, or at least not the mountainous parts of the 
earth» In this case, a flood, coming on so suddenly, must 
have overwhelmed and destroyed them, with the greater part 
of their flocks, &c. Their bones then would be exposed to 
the action of those agents which are necessary to decompose 
them. But if we doubt whether many of them may not have 
escaped this process of nature, we must look for them in the 
alluvies of those countries which are universally believed to 
have been first peopled. Geology is yet ill its infancy. We 
know but little of the contents of the most recent strata, in 
the immediate vicinity of the residences of the greatest geolo- 
gists, in the neighbourhood of the most populous cities, and 
in the almost only part of the earth (Europe) where geology 
or mineralogy has been heard of as a science ; and we are 
absolutely ignorant what organized bodies are contained in 
such recent strata, or in the alluvies of those parts of the 
earth which first gave birth to, and were for two thousand 
years the principal place of residence of the human race. 
Who can say that if search be made in such plains, human 
bones may not be found ? Bones of various quadrupeds are 
occasionally found in such alluvial matter, at a small depth 
under the surface ; and though not properly in a state of pe- 
tre&ction, are yet in many instances in perfect preservation ; 
and I believe it is allowed by all philosophers that these bones 
may have been deposited at a period at least as far back as the 
time of the deluge.** 

Mr. Lowry was tall in person. In his countenance there 
' was a mixture of thought and benignity that imparted pecu- 
liar character to it, and at once announced that he was no 
common man. The mildness of his voice and manners, and 
the suavity of his demeanour, were always interesting, even 
to* children, who loved to chat with him, and were as de- 
lighted with his kindly-delivered information as he was with 
their inquisitive prattle. 

It is supposed that the complaint of which Mr. Lowry died 
had been gradually coming on for the last thirty years. He 
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was confined by positive illness for above twenty months 
during which time he received the most unremitting attention 
from his family and his medical advisers ; and, although much 
emaciated, it was only within a fortnight of his death, which 
took place on Wednesday, the 23d of June, 1824*, that his 
iriends were compelled to abandon all hope of his recovery. 

In the year 1796, Mr. Lowry married Rebekah Delvalle, 
a lady of an ancient Spanish family, related to the Mirandas, 
aunt of the late Mr. Ricardo, and who has obtained consi- 
derable reputation as an instructress of mineralogy, and the 
elements of mathematics. He left four children; a son, 
Joseph Wilson, who having been well grounded in mathe- 
matical and other studies, and having had all the advantages 
which the constant instruction of his highly-gifted father cduld 
bestow upon him, has already distinguished himself as an en- 
graver, and bids fair to obtain the highest eminence in his 
art; an unmarried daughter, Delvalle, who is the authoress of 
an elementary treatise on mineralogy, which is esteemed among 
the best works of its kind ; and two married daughters, the 
elder of whom is the wife of Mr. Hugh Stuart Boyd, a gen- 
tleman who possesses an estate in the north of Ireland, author 
of ^^ Select Passages from St. Chrysostom," and who pub- 
lished in January, 1824, a very able translation of the Aga- 
memnon of ^schylus, the most difficult as well as the finest 
of the Greek tragedies ; and the younger (who has evinced 
considerable talent in portrait and landscape painting) of Mr. 
Heming, formerly of Magdalen College, Oxford, author of 
several ingenious works on astronomy, and other scientific 
subjects. 
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The Rev. THOMAS RENNELL, B.D. F.R.S. 

The following memoir is from the pen of the Rev. John 
Lonsdale, domestic chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
terbury, and was originally published in " The Christian Re- 
membrancer.'* 

" The much-lamented subject of this brief memoir was 
born at Winchester, 1787, of a family remarkable in more 
than one generation, for talent and virtue. His paternal 
grandfather, was the Rev. Thomas Rennell, M. A. preben- 
dary of Winchester, a man distinguished by his learning 
and piety.* His grandfather, on the mother's side, was the 
celebrated Sir William Blackstone. His father, whose bitter 
portion it is to be the survivor of so excellent a son as few 
£sithers are blessed with, is the present venerable and emi- 
nent Dean of Winchester, and Master of the Temple. Un- 
der the care of such a parent, and of a mother (also his sad 
survivor) every way worthy of her father and her husband, 
the great natural talents of their eldest son had no ordinary 
advantages of direction and encouragement. When, there- 
fore, following his father's steps, he was sent at an early 
age to Eton, and placed upon the foundation there, he im- 
mediately assumed that high place among his contemporaries, 
which he ever afterwards maintained. The memory of his 
name and honours is still fresh in that famous and flourishing 
nursery of learning; and many are they who can well re- 
member what vigour of conception and rapidity of execution 
even then marked his efforts; and how oflen his exercises 
were selected from the rest for the first rewards and dis- 
tinctions of the school. That remembrance, indeed, is now 

* See the Dedication to his memory, of Discourses, by his son, Thomas Ren* 
nell, D. D. Master of the Temple, Snd Edition, 1801. 
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embittered with pain and regret ; but yet there is a pride in 
having been the school-fellow and competitor of Rennell, 
which they who have a claim to it, will cherish tiU the gener- 
ation which has been so soon deprived of his society and 
services, shall have passed away. When he was high in the 
school, though there were yet many in it his seniors, two 
prizes were proposed by Dr. Claudius Buchanan to Eton 
among other places of Education, for the best compositions 
in Greek and Latin verse, on subjects relating to our pos- 
sessions and prospects in the East On this occasion, the- 
Greek prize was adjudged to Rennell, for a Sapphic Ode on 
the Propagation of the Gospel in India, which left the per- 
formances of his rivals far behind ; and which, even in the field 
of academic competition, might have been not less successful. 
One more of his school compositions seems to demand notice,, 
since its subject, * Pallentes Morbi,' will now give it a me-- 
lancholy interest with those who may happen to possess 
copies of it, for a few were printed for. private circulation « 
among his friends. It exhibits, in highly classical and poet-> 
ical colours, the most remarkable characteristics of the various, 
maladies which are principally instrumental in bringing a man : 
to his " long home." Little did he who now offers this very, 
unworthy tribute to the memory of an old and most faithful 
friend, think, when first he read the following description^ 
that not many years would elapse before it would be realised* 
in its author. 



* Marasmus 



Corda minutatim radit ; quatit arida fauces 
Tussis, et inclinat demisso vertice languor. 
Jacnque tKle5 macies, nullls vincenda ciborum 
Alixilils, et difficili vix progrediens pes 
Conatu, incertoque natantia lumina visu 
Spem, fuerit quaecunque, secant. Ilia ultima vite 
Lux tremit, setemis jamjam extinguenda tenebris. 

Vix, inter lacrymas, atque irrita vota parentiim, 
Erigeris pauli!^, risuque animante, lepores 
Scintillarft supremilun oculL* 

<^ It ought not,, perhaps, to be here omitted, that while the 
subject of this sketch was at Eton, a periodical work, entitled 
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* The Miniature,* (having the * Microcosm' for hs proto- 
type) was conducted by him and three of his contemporaries. 
Of this publication, which went through two editions, it b 
enough to say, that, considered as the production of boys^ 
which it exclusively was, it is a striking evidence of early ge- 
nius and acquirements; and that the papers in purdcular, 
which the letter affixed to them marks as Rennell's, exhibit a 
strength of intellect, and an elevation of thought, &r beyond 
his years. It was, indeed, the manliness of his understandmg 
and taste by which, at this period of his life, he was chiefly 
characterised. In this respect it may be said of him, that he 
was never a boy. His views and notions, whether intel- 
lectual or moral, were not boyish; the authors who were 
his chosen &vourites and models, were not those whom boys 
in general most admire and imitate : every thing, in short 
indicated that early ripeness which too often, as in his case^ 
is found to be the forerunner, and as it were the compehs*^ 
tion, of early decay. Nor was he less exemplary in con- 
duct than eminent for talents and proficiency in leamingt 
Deeply impressed fix)m his very childhood with sentiments o£ 
genuine and practical piety, he was habitually virtuous upon 
religious principles, and exhibited in his life ludd proof that 
power of mind finds its best ally in purity of heart, and that 
genius and licentiousness have no natural union with each 
other. 

" In 1 806, Mr. Rennell was removed, in the regular course of 
succession, fi*om Eton, to King's College, Cambridge; and here 
the excellent gifts and qualities which had already more than 
begun to open themselves, found ampler space for expansion 
and luxuriance. He brought with him, indeed, from school, 
the somewhat questionable advantage of a very high reputa- 
tion : but his course in the University only proved how well 
he had earned his title to it 

was still his motto and his practice ; stilly ^ whatsoever things 
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are true, whatsoever things are venerable, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, in these things,' it was his 
habit and delight ^ to think upon' and pursue. In 1808, Sir 
William Browne's annual medal for the best Greek ode was 
adjudged to Mr. Rennell's beautiful composition on ^ Veris, 
Comites ;' in which he has touched, with exquisite simplicity 
and pathos, upon man's mortal and uncertain state, in aUu-* 
sion to the recent and untimely death of Lord Trafidgar, the 
heir of the family of Nelson, a student in the same University 
with himself. In himself, alas ! the passage has now been 
most affectingly verified. During the period of his residence at 
Cambridge, and occasionally afterwards, he was also a contri- 
butor to the ^ Museum Criticum,' published at irregular inter* 
vals by some eminent scholars of the University. He was, in 
a word, unceasingly active, always engaged in honourable and 
useful pursuits. But all bis studies had a tendency to that 
sacred profession for which he ever entertained a strong pre-^ 
dilection, and [to which, from a well-grounded conviction (^ 
his fitness for it, he had long determined to devote himsel£ 

^^ Accordingly, soon after taking his bachelor of arts' degree^ 
he entered into holy orders, under a deep sense of the heavy 
responsibility which he was incurring ; and firmly resolved, 
by the divine grace, to do the full work of an evangelist, and 
give up his time and talents unreservedly to the ministry ; a 
resolution which God enabled him strictly to fulfil. He was 
then immediately appointed by his father to the office of as- 
sistant preacher at the Temple, for which he was singularly 
qualified, and in which he acquitted himself iii a manner 
altogether equal to the expectations which had been formed 
of him, and worthy of the eloqu^ice which his father had for 
a long series of years displayed in the same place. Nor was 
it long before an opportunity was afforded him of manifestii^ 
in another way, his professional zeal and abili^. A bold 
attempt to wrest scripture to their purpose was made by those 
tlie tendency of whose creed is to divest the gospel of Ghriit 
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of its most distinguishing and vital doctrines, and reduce it • 
to a * corpus sine pectore,' in the publication of * An Im- ' 
proved Version of the New Testament,' accompanied with 
an introduction and notes. The principles of its authors are' 
thus summed up by Mr. Rennell, in the preface to bis- 
* Animadversions :* * No redeemer nor intercessor, no incar^ 
nation nor atonement, no sanctifying nor comforting spirit is 
to be found in their creed ; both heaven and hell, angels and 
devils, are equally banished from their consideration.' But - 
of this new attack upon < the &ith once delivered to the - 
saints,' he was not content to be an- inactive witness. In' 
1811, under the modest title of ^ A student in divinity,' he' 
put forth < Animadversions on the Unitarian Translation or 
Improved Version of the New Testament.' In this acute 
and learned tract he exposed in a concise, but remarkably 
clear and satisfactory manner, the principal of those ^ un-' 
warrantable interpretations, artful sophisms, and palpable* 
contradictions,' with which both text and comment of the' 
improving translators abounded. Had the even then respect-* 
able name of Mr. Rennell been prefixed to this publication^ 
it would probably have had a more extensive circulation. 
But the author was not concealed from those who took a par- 
ticidar interest in such matters : and their attention and hopes 
were in coivsequence earnestly directed to one, who, in such 
early youth, had shown himself so able a champion for < the 
truth as it is in Jesus.' — About this time, too, he undertook 
the important and laborious charge of the editorship of the 
< British Critic,' a work which has long stood forward in 
support of religion and virtue ; and presented a steady and 
successful resistance to infidelity on the one hand, and fanati- 
cbm on the other. He was himself also a frequent contribu- 
tor to its pages. Thus was he at once, both in the pulpit and 
by his pen, actively engaged in promoting the glory of God,' 
and the well-being of his fellow-i-creatures. 

*< It was not likely that merit thus pre-eminent would escape 
the notice of so vigilant a guardian of religion, and so con- 
scientious a patron of those who distinguished themselves in 
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Its support, as the then and present Bishop of London. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1816, he called Mr. Rennell from the Temple 
to a station of no ordinary consequence, the vicarage of Ken- 
sington. . Hitherto his public ministry had been confined to 
the preacher's office ; the care of a populous and important 
pari3h was now added ; and, high as was the reputation which 
in the former capacity he had acquired, it was yet to receive 
a great accession from the exemplary diligence and powerful 
effect with which he discharged the arduous and manifold 
duties that now devolved upon him.. It must suffice, however, 
at present to say, that in this discharge he was unwearied and 
unremitting, till it pleased that Providence which gives and 
takes, away for reasons equally wise, to deny to his flock the 
longer continuance of services, which, both temporally and 
spiritually, were indeed a blessing. 

^^ In the saQie year Mr. Rennell was elected Christian advo- 
cate in the University of Cambridge, a choice for which the 
world owes a debt of gratitude to those who made it, since it 
gave occasion to two of his most valuable productions ; whiqh^ 
however, are too well known to require that a particular ac- 
count should be given of them here. The first was entitled 
' Remarks op Scepticism, especially as it is connected with 
the Subjects of Organization and Life ; being an Answ.er to the 
Views of M. Bichat, Sir T. C. Morgan, and Mr. Lawrence, 
upon those. Points.* To the studies of anatd]?iy and medicine 
Mr. Rennell had always been attached. He never, indeed, 
su0ei*ed them to interfere with matters which more properly 
belonged to him ; but he delighted to turn to them at intervals 
as sources of rational amusement and useful knowledge, and, 
above all, as auxiliaries to piety, and had attended a regular 
course of anatomical lectures, under an eminent sui^eon of 
the metropolis. When, thereft)re, he saw in the schools both 
of Paris and London, medical science made the handmaid of 
irretligioQ, and observed in particular < a considerable advance 
of sceptical principle upon the subjects of organisation and 
life,' the doctrine of materialism, paving the way for infidelity 
and atheism, he thought that he could not better discharge 

VOL. IX, I 
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the duty^hkh, from < the office he held in the nniversity/ 
he owed to it and the worid, than * to call the attention of 
the public to the mischievous tendency of such opinions.'-*-* 
^ To detect, therefore, the fallacies, and expose the aasreprt^ 
sentadons' by whidi, *b6tb at home and abroad, thoae 
opinions were advocated, and to reconcile the vieWs of the 
philosopher and the Christian,' wa^ the design of his Re- 
marks. Of all his works this is the most masterly, and the 
most popular. It is a work ^ which {bs Johnson said of 
Burnet's account of the conversion of Rochester), the ctitk 
ought to read for its elegance, the philosopher for its argii- 
nfiehts, and the saint for its piety.' It foil& the sceptic ai 
his own weapons, and makes him fed that reason and jdii^ 
losophy are not for him, but against him, in the great ques- 
tion of natural and revealed religion. 

^ Nor was its success disproportionate to its merit First 
published in 1819, it is now passing through its sixth editkm; 
and by it its author, though < dead, yet speaketh.' * It may 
be hoped, indeed (to adopt his own eulogy of another), that 
his voice will yet be heard in those quarters where libertine 
principles, infidel opinions, and vicious practices prevail ; and 
that this voice may awaken, convince, and save. It is thus 
that, even in his grave, the servant of the gospel is daily 
increasing his account for good in the book of God. *' 

^* A remarkable proof of the impression which this publica- 
tion produced was afforded by the fact that an attempt was 
made by certain persons, whose principles ^ere exposed in it^ 
to exclude Mr. Rennell from the Royal Society, for admi»- 
iftm into which he was about that time proposed. This at- 
tempt, however, as might have been expected, only served to 
show the impotent hostility of its authors, and more frilly to 
set off the triumphs of religion. 

^^ Tbe other work which Mr. Rennell sent forth into the 
world, in his capacity of Christian advocate, was entitlfsd 
^^^Proofr of Inspiration, or the Grounds of Distinction be* 

* R«nneU*a Introduction to Muuter's Comrfnion of Struensee. 
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tween the New Testament and the Apocryphal Volume; 
occasioned by the recent Publication of the Apochryphal New 
Testmnent by Hone.' In this work, the first edition of which 
fq>peared in 1822, he has exposed and repelled, in a very 
luminous and decbive manner, the insidious attack made upon 
the authori^ of the New Testament itself, through the medium 
of the unauthorised contents of the Apocryphal volume. He 
has clearly pointed out the broad line of everlasting distinction 
between the two volumes, proving, both firom external and 
internal evidence, the inspiration of the one, and the want of 
all just pretensions to it in the other. He has thus provided 
a very valuable manual for the use of those who may have 
need of compendious yet satisfactory information as to the 
grounds on which the canon of the New Testament was 
framed ; and furnished a simple yet sure test for the separ- 
ation of the human ^ reveries and impostures' of the earlier 
ages of Christianity from the genuine productions of divine 
truth. 

^^ In 1823, he was promoted by the Bishop of Salisbuiy, to 
whom he had been for many years examining chaplain, to the 
mastership of St Nicholas's Hospital, and the prebend of 
South Grantham, in the church of Salisbury. And in the 
same year he showed how well he deserved such promotion, 
by a most able and seasonable defence of the church and 
clergy against a systematic series of attacks directed against 
their property and character, by enemies of no inconsiderable 
importance. This was dene in the form of ^ A Letter to 
Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. upon hb Durham Speech, and 
the three Articles in the last Edinburgh Review, upon the 
Sulgect of the Clergy.' And never was a more triumphant 
appeal made to the wisdom and justice of mankind. But great 
as was the effect of this excellent pamphlet, it is certainly to 
be regretted that the author was not induced to prefix his 
name to it, at least in the second edition, since it could not 
have fiuled to have been thereby more generally known, and 
more extensively circulated. 

*^ Besides the publicatbns already noticed, Mr. RenneU sent 
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to the press two excellent sermons,. one in 1820, entitled^' 
^ The Value of Human Life under the Gospel,' and preached 
before the corporation of the Trinity-House; the other in 
1822, entitled, * The Unambitious Views of the Church cf 
Christ,' and preached at the anniversary of the sons of the 
clergy. He also preached, but did not publish, the War- 
burtonian lectures at Lincoln's-Inn. 

*' But the course of this admirable man was now fast drawing 
to its close, and that, too, at a time when the full blaze of pros- 
perity had just opened upon it In the autumn of 1823, he 
was united by marriage to a very amiable and excellent lady, 
die eldest daughter of the late John Delafield, Esq., of Ken- 
sington. At this period, indeed, his cup of blessings was full 
to the very brim. Surrounded * by troops of friends,* bound 
to him by the strongest ties of esteem and gratitude ; honoured 
for his talents, and learning, and virtue, by those even who 
were personally unacquainted with him ; possessing, in a 
singular degree, the respect and affection of his parishioners ; 
placed in circumstances of affluence sufficient for the indul- 
gence of every reasonable desire ; and having before him the 
certain prospect of rising to the highest rewards and distinctions 
of Jils profession — to this rare assemblage of felicities he 
now added the invaluable jewel of domestic affection. But the 
seeds of decay and dissolution were at this very time rapidly 
working within him. ^ O fallacem hominum spem, fragilem- 
que fortunam, et inanes nostras contentiones : quae in medio* 
spatio ssepe franguntur et corruunt, et ante in ipso cursu 
obruuntur qu^ portum conspicere potueruntP (Cic de 
Orat) Not many weeks afler his marriage, Mr. Rennell was 
attacked by a fever, from which he was for some time in 
imminent danger. Nothing could exceed the earnest and 
affectionate solicitude which on this occasion was manifested 
by persons of all ranks, particularly by his parishioners, whose . 
attachment had so lately displayed itselft in a very different 
manner, by a public entertainment given in honour of his 
happy marriage. From the immediate attack of the disease 
he recovered; but the utmost efforts of his medical attendants, 
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who joined the most zealous assiduity of friendship to the 
highest prdfessional skill, were unavailing to counteract the 
fatal eiKicts which were left behind. A gradual decline €?n- 
sued, interrupted, indeed, by occasional rallyings of his con- 
stitution; which, added to the vivacity of spirits, and vigour 
of mtellect still exhibited by him, served to keep alive iii his 
family and friends, hopes which, alas ! were soon to be dashed 
to the ground for ever. But while his body languished, his 
mind still was active; and anxious that no part of his life 
should be without its fruits, he employed the intervals of ease 
which were afibrded him, in preparing a last tribute to the 
holy cause which he had so earnestly embraced, and so effec- 
tually supported. * Munter's Narrative of the Conversioh 
and Death of Struetisee,* first translated from the German 
into English, in 1774*, was a book upon which he had long 
and justly set a very high value, as admirably calculated for 
the counteraction of irreligi6us and licentious principles. As, 
therefore, it had become scarce, and was but little known, he 
thought that he should render good service to the world by 
introducing it anew to public notice. This he accordingly did, 
by putting forth a new edition of it (which he only just lived, 
long enough to complete), with notes, substituting English 
books for the German ones, recommended by the original, 
and with a short, but usefilit^ and very impressive introduction, 
breathing the purest spirit of piety and benevolence. * Ilia 
tanquam cycnea fuit divini hominis vox.' (Cic. de Grat) 
The time of his departure was at hand : ^ He had fought the 
good fight, he had finished his course; he had kept the faith.' 
Henceforth there was laid up for him ^ a crown of righteous- 
ness.' He had now fallen into a confurmed and hopeles^ 
atrophy ; and having vainly tried the efiects of sea air, had 
retired into the bosom of his family at Winchester, where at 
letigth he expired in peace, on the last day of June, 1824. 
* The close of his life (they are the words of a sufiering wit- 
ness, who, it is hoped, will pardon their introduction here) was 
in perfect unison with the whole preceding tenor of it; and his 
pious serenity^ resignation, and benevolence, in his last mo^ 
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nients, were never surpassed. In the extremi^ of bodUy 
weakness and exhaustion, he sdid, ^ I am supported by Christ.' 
And so he departed ^ to be with Chrbt :' to have his portion 
with the ^ good and faithful servants' of the Lord ; to ' shine' 
with the wise, ^ as the brightness of the firmament, and with 
them that have turned many to righteousness, as the stars for 
ever and ever.' ' 

" He was buried, with the greatest privacy* in. Windiester 
cathedral, a place to which, firom his earliest years, he was sin* 
gularly attached ; a few only of his nearest relatipns and most 
intimate friends attending his remains to the grave. The shops 
were shut in Kensington on the day of his funeral : on the pre- 
ceding evening a meeting of the inhabitants was held* at which 
it was resolved to erect a monument, in memory of his worth, 
and of their sense of the loss which they had sustained : and 
mourning was put on by the principal parishioners. On the 
Sunday following a funeral sermon was preached in the parish 
church by his successor in the vicarage, Archdeacon Pott-«* 
a successor such as he himself would have chosen, and for 
whom he entertained the most sincere respect and regard. It 
deserves to be mentioned, that he derived peculiar comfort and 
satisfaction from having it in his power, not many days before 
his death, to reward the long and &ithful services of his curate, 
Mr. Taylor, by a living attached to his prebend of Salisbury ; 
and he heartily thanked Providence for having prolonged his 
life till he had performed this act of gratitude and justice. 

^' Of his character there is now little need to speak ; since it 
may be collected from what has been already said. But a 
shprt notice of some of its most prominent points may not be 
deemed altogether superfluous. 

" His piety was sincere, fei-vent, and rational ; equally re- 
moved from lukewarmness on the one hand, and enthusiasm on 
the other. No man had a deeper or more awful sense of the 
vital truths of the gospel; no man relied with humbler confi- 
dence upon the merits of his Redeemer, or more earnestly sought 
direction, and strength, and comfort, from the spirit of wisdom 
and lioline;gs. No man at the same time saw more keenly 
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through die delusions of fanaticism ; or could better distinguUi 
between genuiiie and counterfeit religioq. 

^* To the church of England he was most xoslously and 
steaclily attached ; because he believed it to be the church of 
God.; and the most effectual instrument^ under Providence, of 
maintaining and extending Christ's kii^gdpni upon e<irth. But 
though he would sometimes egress himself in strong general 
terms of its adversaries, he was ever ready to show tp them 
individually the most conciliatory kipdiiess ; and to make the 
largest allowance for <vhat he would willingly r^ard as invo- 
luntary error. Fixed in his own faith, be knew not how to 
limit his charity for the wanderings of others, 

^ In the pulpit he was earnest, eloquent, apd persuasive. He 
managed a voice naturally weak and defective, so as to make it 
heard where many stronger ones would have &Ued. To vigour 
of thought he joined a copiousness and force of language, a 
felicity of illustration, an impressiveness of manner, and a 
power of applying his subject to the conscience, whieh si, onoe 
won the attention, and touched the heart Though be would 
by no means keep back ^ the terrors of the Lord,' where it 
was necessary to set them forth, it was by motives of love, 
.rather than of ^ar, thai he ideUghted to win men over to the 
gospel of peace. 

^ In the discharge of the social duties he was most exemplary. 
As a son, he was surpassed by none in the attentions of ioye 
and reverence; as a brother, he jcuned authority to kindness; 
as a husband — but in this capacity, alas ! little more was per- 
mitted to him than to receive with affectionate gratitude the 
unwearied ministrations of tenderness. To his friends (and no 
man had more) his attachment was, in a more than ordinary 
degree, warm and constant; and to them his death is no ordi- 
nary loss ; to those in particular who were femiliar with him 
from the days of boyhood, it has caused a void which will 
never be filled up. Quick-sighted as he was in general, he 
* was singularly blind in discerning their failings ; at least he 
confined his discernment, in this case, most closely within his 
own bosom. To assbt them by his counsel, or more active 
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exertions, he was always forward ; and would often, indeed, be 
Looking out for, and promoting their interests willioiit their 
knowledge. • No occasional differences of feeliilg^ or- codten- 
tions of rivalry, were remembered by him for a moment, when 
a friend had need of his services. No zeal then appeared to 
him too ardent, no efforts excessive. 

** To the poor he was liberal to the utmost extent of his 
means. He pursued, indeed, in this respect, a practice which 
all who would p^orm this duty habitually, will do well to 
imitate — the practice of regularly setting aside a certaia 
portion of his income for charitable purposes. 

^^ In a word, when we contemplate the shortness of the 
career which this excellent man was permitted to ran ; when 
we remember the bright prospects of good to himself and 
others, which his untimely death has blasted, we have need of 
all that, humility and fidth can teach us, to learn nnrepiniog 
submission to the will of an unsearchable Provid^ice. But 
when we look at the large measure of practical piety and usefiii 
exertion which he was enabled to fill up within so shoiri a 
period, we see abundant cause to bless the gocdness whidi 
raised up so efficient a minister of truth and holiness, now de- 
parted this life in God's faith and fear; and to implore grace 
for ourselves, so to follow his good example, that with him we 
. 0iay be partakers of the heavenly kingdom for Jesus Gbiist^s 
sake,'' 
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No. VII. 



THE MARQUIS OF TITCHFIELD. 



licH as this country happily is in talents and virtue, the 
premature death of a young nobleman, gifted with the highest 
qualities, botJi of the head and of the heart, is an event which 
naturally creates a feeling of deep regretin the public mind. 

William Henry Cavendish Bentinck, Marquis of Titchfield, 
was the son of the present Duke of Portland, by Henrietta, 
eldest daughter and co-heiress of the late General Scott, of 
Balcomie, in the county of Fife. 

He was bom in June, 1 796. At an early age (being then 
Lord Woodstock) he was sent to Eton College ; from which, 
however, he was soon removed; it being the determination of 
his family to give him a private education. This important 
trust was accordingly reposed in the hands of the Reverend 
William Parry, a fellow of St. John's College, in Cambridge, 
and distinguished in that university by his classical and ma- 
thematical attainments. 

After the usual routine of education, which was, however, 
conducted on the most liberal and extended views, and in 
which the germ of future excellence was manifested in a 
spirit of unconquerable resolution and independence, com- 
bined with very considerable talents, the noble marquis, in 
the spring of 1815, took up his residence at Christ-church, 
in Oxford ; of which college. Dr. Goodenough, the present 
master of Westminster school, was at that time a tutor.* 

* Dr. Goodenough's father, the venerable Bishop of Carlkle, was tutor to the 
father and family, of thiii lamented, nobleman^ 
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He there endeared himself to every one (as he did in 
life) by the urbanity, yet chastened dignity of his manners, 
by the excellence of his principles, and by the solidity of his 
acquirements. There it was that he formed attachments^ 
equally honourable to his own feelings and judgment, and to 
the personal merits of those whom he admitted to his friend- 
ship. These friendships were, mdeed, contracted with a 
noble indifference to rank or wealth ; but they were cemented 
by the common and literary pursuits of the parties; thqr 
were dissolved only by the hand of death ; and their remem- 
brance still lives, and is cherished, in the breasts of the 
survivors. 

In December, 1818, the noble marquis proceeded to the 
degree of B. A., when his name appeared in the list of classi- 
cal honours. 

After this well-deserved tribute to his abilities and industry, 
he quitted the university. Respected by his seniors, and 
beloved by his contemporaries few men ever entered on the 
world's great stage with brighter prospects before them. 

An honourable ambition inciting him to employ the talents 
with which nature and application had endowed him in the 
service of his country in parliament, the noble marquis was, 
in 1819, returned for the borough of Blechingley, in Surrey, 
(on Matthew Russell, Elsq. vacating his seat for that borough,) 
and was re-elected for the same place in the first parliament 
of the present reign. 

On entering the House of Commons, he took his seat on 
the lowest bench on the opposition side; but, for a consider- 
able time, did not venture to address the house. When, 
however, he at length rose, his speech was distinguished by 
its manly and energetic character. The occasion was a 
motion by Mr. Hume, on the 27th June, 1821, for an address 
to his majesty, representing the expedi^icy of the utmost 
economy and retrenchment in the public expenditure. The 
noble marquis supported the motion. He principally insisted 
on the necessity of reducing the military establishment; espe- 
cially in our distant colonial possessions. ^^ This country, 

10* 
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Sir,'' said the noble marquis, ^^ is to stand, and to command 
the respect c^the world, not by its various garrisons scattered 
over the globe, but by its well-known power of supporting 
those numerous armies, which, during the late war, were in 
activity by our means; of affording the vast subsidies we 
were then so lavish of; and, above all, of sending forth those 
mighty naval armaments, which have been the astonishment 
of Europe: and, inasmuch as our expenditure during peace 
diminishes our ability to iumish such a display, in so much 
are we weaker, instead of stronger. The strength of England 
consists in the reputation she enjoys of being able to undertake 
a war ; and in showings by her repaired and increasmg re- 
sources, to distant nations, that, in the event of insult and 
injustice, she has the means, as well as the inclination, to 
chastise the aggressor with signal and fearful vengeance/' 

In the following year, the Marquis of Titchfield, on Sir 
Martin Foulkes's retirement, accepted a free, unshackled 
invitation from the borough of King's Lynn, to represent it 
in parliament ; and shortly after, on the accession of his near 
relative, Mr. Canning, to His Majesty's councils, he had an 
opportunity of showing the stability of his political prin- 
ciples. 

If the noble marquis's speeches in the House of Commons 
were not embellished with the sublime flights of imagination 
and eloquence, they invariably manifested the greatest accu- 
i*acy, judgment, and good sense. With a diffidence of manner 
which conciliated his hearers, his opinions were perfectly 
independent ; and his votes evinced that he was quite superior 
either to party, or to personal considerations. The last time 
that he addressed the house was at considerable length, on 
the nth of June, 1823, when he seconded Mr. Western's 
motion for a committee on the state of the currency. The 
noble marquis commenced this speech in a tone of great good- 
humour and pleasantry. 

" For those," said he, " who may feel, as I do^ very 
doubtful of being able to handle a subject of this intricate 
nature, there is a most agreeable and encouraging omsolation 
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in the circumstance, that, whatever doctrines one may broach, 
whatever predictions one may hazard, and whatever surprise 
and disapprobation one's sentiments may excite, it is impo6> 
sible for any novice to come off worse, as to the result, than 
some of those who were considered among the most distinr 
guished authorities living for every thing connected with the 
study of political economy. I am very far, indeed, firom 
making this remark in the way of hostility to, or disparage- 
ment of, the persons to whom I am alluding. I use it simply 
to show how little right any one has, of whatever consequence 
for his knowledge and abilities, to expect to settle questions 
of this description by his own individual opinion ; and how 
improvident as well as indecorous, it would be, in a great and 
delicate matter like this, that so divides and agitates the com-^ 
m unity, for such an assembly to be governed by a theorist; 
and how impossible to justify our refusal to have recourse to 
those large means which the appointment of a committee 
presents, of sifting the subject to the bottom ; and by collect- 
ing and bringing under one view all possible information, and 
every conflicting opinion, of finally setting the question at rest^ 
and satisfying the public mind. 

" But, while solacing one's self with the reflection, that 
experience has confounded to so great a degree some of tlie 
most eminent of the economists, and that any person of slen- 
der abilities, and narrow information, can meet with no dis- 
comfiture so great as to inflict any very severe humiliation ; 
there is, on the other hand, a most discouraging circumstance 
in this : that people generally are so uninformed on these 
points, that in discussing them, unless one set out with the 
plainest and most elementary remarks, there is little chance 
of being understood by the greater portion of hearers or 
readers ; while, on the other hand, by advancing axioms and 
evident truths, there is a danger of being ridiculed by others, 
for occupying them with truisms. This latter danger, how- 
ever, I shall make bold to defy ; sheltering myself under the 
fact, that, notwitlistanding all the discussion this subject has 
undergone, it may still be heard any day in society, from 
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persons otherwise intelligent, that, in their, opinion, to 
talk of the depreciation of the currency, must be nonsense ; 
for that they are unable to comprehend how a pound-note at 
one time can differ from a pound-note at another; that a 
pound-note must be a pound-note always ; and that it is im- 
possible the same piece of paper, with the same characters 
marked upon it, can be more valuable at one time than at 
another. When, above all, the famous resolution of 1811 is 
recollected, I think it will be perfectly excusable for me, even 
in this assembly, said to be so enlightened, to set out with 
the mathematical axipm, that ^ a part is less than the whole ;' — 
an axiom which, now that the late chancellor of the ex- 
chequer * is no longer among us, I apprehend no one will be 
found hardy enough to dispute. In mentioning that extraor** 
dinary person, I must lament my inability to do justice to the 
merits of so great a master of reasoning and eloquence ; who so 
confounded the philosophers of I81I>by unfolding to his ad-» 
miring audience, that the old favourite axiom of Euclid was 
nothing but a popular delusion ; that, in reality, a part might 
be easily equal to the whole ; and, therefore, that there was 
no reason for doubting that the pound-note which required 
the assistance of eight shillings to procure a guinea, was 
equal to the pound-note which required the assistance of but 
a single shilling, of precisely the same value with those of 
which eight had become necessary !*' 

The noble marquis then entered into an elaborate argu- 
ment in support of the proposition before the house, in the 
course of which he rendered it abundantly evident that he had 
inquired and thought very deeply on the subject. His speech 
elicited general admiration, and he was particularly compli- 
mented upon it by the late Mr. Ricardo, although that 
gentleman was decidedly hostile to the motion. 

The disorder which unhappily deprived his country of a 
young statesman of such fair promise was an abscess in the 
brain, the acute suffering of which he bore with manly for- 

* Mr. Vansittarti then recently created Lord Bezley. 
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titude. His decease took place at Portland House, in St. 
James' Square, on the i5th of March, 1824*. On the ISth his 
remains were interred in a vault formerly belonging to the 
family of Faucet, (anciently lords of Mary-le-bone) in the old 
parish church ; where, also, the late Duke and Duchess of 
Portland, and several branches of the fiimilies of Coate% 
Greville, and Bentinck, have been likewise buried. The 
funeral procession was solemn, and appropriate to the statioo 
of the deceased. The hearse was drawn by six horses, and 
the coffin splendidly covered with crimson velvet and gilt nails. 
On a gold plate were tlie arms, coronet, and supporters. In 
the first coach were Lords William and Frederic Bentinck, 
and the Right Honourable George Canning, his uncles, who 
attended as chief mourners, followed by other relations and 
friends in a numerous train of carriages. 

If, in all the relations of private life, a strictly moral and 
honourable conduct; if, in public lifi^ a pure disinterested 
patriotism, and an ardent attachment to English liberty, are 
just claims to respect and honour, then has the Marquis of 
Titchfieki descended to the grave amply deserving the sincere 
though unavailing soitow with which his loss has been con« 
iemplated by thousands of his faUow-cotintrymen* 
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No. VIII. 

Mrs. SOPHIA LEE. 

1 HE biographical account of an individual so much attached 
to domestic duties as the lady who is our present subject must, 
of necessity, be rather the history of her literary career 
than that of her private life. The close of the last century 
and the beginning of this have been, indeed, fertile in female 
authors, justly esteemed in both points of view. Of these 
many still remain to us ; some are lost It is our melancholy, 
but we hope meritorious, office to commemorate the latter. 

Sophia Lee was born in London, May 1 750 ; her mother 
(whose family were engaged in the wine trade) though of 
Scotch parentage, was a native of Oporto. Her &ther, Mr. 
Lee, was among the many young men of his day who had 
been allured to the stage by the talents and celebrity of Gar- 
rick, and was said greatly to resemble him in features and 
voice. Being a man of considerable acquirements * and of 
unblemished moral character, he was strictly attentive to the 
education of his children ; the more so, as that care early de- 
volved upon him by the loss of his wife. It was, however, 
most affectionately lightened by his eldest daughter, Sophia, 
who, after attending her mother through a lingering illness, 
undertook the arduous office of supplying her place to the 
younger branches of the family. She had begun, even at 
that period, however, to indulge a secret passion for writing^ 
which a trifling circumstance unexpectedly betrayed. 

It happened that Dr. Elliot, afterwards Sir John, who at- 

* Mr. Lee receiTed hia education at Merchant Taylors', but not being in cir- 
eimistances to foQow it up at the unirersity wm aftwwwdf artieled to to eminent 
tioUdtor. 
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tended Mrs. Lee, was not duly furnished with a sheet of 
paper, on which to write his prescription. The young nurse 
hastily opened a small trunk, in which all her hidden treasures 
were deposited, and its contents caught the eye of the doctor. 
" You seem to have a vary voluminous work there, my dear,** 
observed he, in his Scotch accent, and with a smile. She 
hesitated, returned some confused answer, and then ventured 
to add, in the overflowing of a heart grateful for his attentioo 
to her mother, " If I ever should write a book, doctor, I wUl 
dedicate it to you." An engagement that was fulfilled many 
years after. " The Recess " was inscribed to Sir John Elliot^ 
in terms characteristic of the sensibility of the author, at a 
time when, far from expecting such a tribute, he must have 
totally forgotten the promise, — a promise probably, indeed, 
never remembered; the compliment was acknowledged by 
him, however, in a very flattering letter. 

TTie work which had thus attracted observation, aldiough 
her first essay in writing, was among the latest of her publica* 
tions. Its original title was " Cecilia," a name to which she 
wfis very pardal, and afterwards brought forward ia the 
" Chapter of Accidents ;" but, as it had since that time been 
distinguished by the pen of Miss Bumey, Miss Lee, contrary 
to the simplicity of her first intention, called her own novel 
** ITie Life of a Lover." 

This work, with much of the alloy which belongs to youth 
and inexperience, is, nevertheless, remarkable for richness of 
mind, and happiness of expression. It contains, also, many 
acute observations upon life and character, such as would 
excite wonder, when the age and circumstances of the writer 
are considered, did we not daily see that there is an in- 
stinctive penetration in genius that foreruns experience, and 
seems almost to supply its place. 

This " voluminous production," which Sir John Elliot had 
noticed, and such by degrees it really became (as she oflen 
retouched it) was not the only one that employed the fancy of 
the author. The comedy of " The Chapter of Accidents *' w^ 
not long after sketched out, in the midst of narrow circum- 
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Stances, domestic cares, and even some little discouragement; 
for Mr. Lee, whose first wish was that his daughters should 
prove rational and useful members of sodety, was not without 
his fears of literary pretension unsupported by real talent; 
and had also a secret persuasion, that if talent really existed 
it would force its way without the hot-bed of paternal par- 
tiality. 

In the summer of 2780, Miss Lee at length ventured to 
iippear as an author. The comedy of ^^ The Chapter of 

f Accidents," which had been accepted by the elder Mr. Col- 
man, with a warmth of approbation the more flattering as it 
came from a man of approved dramatic genius, was produced 
at the Haymarket theatre. It was highly applauded, admira- 
bly performed, and placed the writer at once among the most 
successful candidates for public favour. This success Mr. Lee 

just lived to witness. In February 1781 he died of an inflam- 
matory compl^nt, after an illness of ten days only; an affliction 
quite unexpected by his &mily, as he was not much advanced 
in life, and had an excellent constitution. The prudence of 
his eldest daughter had, however, only a few months before, 
provided her sisters an asylum, by devoting the profits of 
** The Chapter of Accidents" towards an establishment at 
Bath for educating young ladies ; and that prudence was re- 
warded by rapid and permanent success. The pen, therefore, 
became unavoidably only an employment for her leisure 
hours, but it continued to be her greatest pleasure. 

Miss Lee had always a very retentive memory, particularly 
for whatever touched her imagination or her feelings. While 
a mere child she happened to have visited Wincheeiter ; the 
monastic institutions and historical interest attached to that 
spot, and its vicinity St Cross, although very imperfectly 
known to or understood by her, retained a place in her recol- 
lection many years after. Brooding over that, and accidentally 
perusing Hurd's Dialogues, she imaged to herself the possi- 
bility of framing « story that might Uend historical characters 
with fictitious events, and both with picturesque scenery. 
The brilliant court of Elizabeth struck her to be the suitable 
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sera for sudi a ficticMiy and the events of *^ The Recess^ or 
a Tale of other Tiine^" gradually developed themselves. 

The success of this work far surpassed her expectatkm s 
its interest was increased by her publishing only the first 
volume, in order to fed her ground. Popular applause, and 
urgent enquiries even from individuals wholly strangers to 
her, encouraged her to produce the remainder. Among the 
testimonies of approbation none toudied her so sensibly as a 
letter from the admired author of ^^ Anticipation," the late 
Mr. Tickell ; for his was the voice of taste and judgment, 
sanctioned by that circle in London most distinguished ficxr 
both. After warmly expressing his own sentimaits, he adds» 
*^ I have the greatest pleasure in acquainting you that eveiy 
person admkes this beautiful work with more concurrence of 
opinion than I almost ever remember on any literary subject. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan have particularly commissioned me to 
bear witness to the delight which they have felt in reading 
* The Recess.' The new interest which this species of hia- 
torical romance creates in favour of characters we all have 
heard of so often, yet never before so intimately regarded^ 
gives the most useful embellishment to fact, and supports me- 
mory by the charm of imagination." This letter was the 
basb of a lasting and cordial friendship between the parties. 

Mii»s Lee received also an epistle from the translator at 
Paris, with a French cc^y of the work under the title of *^ Le 
Souterrain:" mutilated, however, as he himself avowed, in 
those passages that touched upon the Catholic religion, and, 
of course, somewhat disfigured. Among many scenes pointed 
out by the French translator as greatly admired by his coun- 
trymen, were the midnight appearance of Ellinor in the closet , 
of the queen, and that of the banqueting^room at Kenilwort^, 
where Elizabeth is feasted. A more solid compliment than 
either of the above, though one not more acceptable, was of- 
fered by Mr. Cadell ; who, in addition to the sum paid for the 
copyright (the value of which had been fixed by herself), 
remitted her a bank note of fifty pounds. 

It was thought remarkable, that the author of ^ fhe 
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Chapter of Accidents," a woman apparently of great vivacity, 
ishould produce a work, the tenor of which, throughout^ was 
so melandioly as ^^ The Recess." Those persons who knew her 
well, however^ did not wonder; she had lost, at an early period 
of life, both a mother and a brother : the latter, to whom also 
Sir John Elliot had shown the most friendly attention, died at 
cme-and-twenty. He was much nearer to herself in years 
than the rest of her &mily, and endowed, in the opinion of all 
who knew him, with extraordinary abilities. This loss was an 
affliction she never forgot, and commemorated in many tender 
poetical effusions not hitherto published. In the progress of 
after life she had also to lament more than one highly valued 
friend : the sensibility, therefore, manifested in her writings 
had its source in her heart. 

Of her publications (for her private life was simple, and to 
be recorded only for its utility,) the next was a ballad, called 
^ A Hermit's Tale, found in his Cell." Border warfare wa^ 
the ground-work of this little poem, and she frequently re»' 
gretted that she had not, by withh(Jding it longer, acquired 
that more exact knowledge which would have enabled her 
considerably to improve a touching outline : but her imagina- 
tion was busy with a subject of more length. 

The madness, or rather the unsettled intellect of EUinor, in 
the Recess, had been greatly admired, and seemed to offotd 
situations so interesting, that it bad been often suggested to 
her as particularly calculated for the drama. She, therefore, 
{Mresented the same interest under another fonn, in the tragedy 
of '^ Almeyda, Queen of Grenada," when Mrs. Siddons di»- 
played that pathos and dignity in which she stood unrivalled. 
Gi*eat and deserved encomiums were lavished on the poetical 
beauties of this play, though, in print, tliey were disfigured by 
gross errors, the consequence of has^ publication during the 
absence of th^uauthor from town : for whatever her literary 
purs^^iCSlIss Let never lost sight of those professional duties 
to vv4ueki she had liound herself; and in proportion as they 
increased,' ^by iuA'easing prosperity, less leisure remained for 
attention to her pen. 
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In the succeeding year her sister Harriet published the first 
volume of Canterbury Tales. Detached stories, placed in 
various countries, abrupt in their commencement, and bre&k-> 
ing continually into the dramatic form of dialogue, were, at 
that time, a novelty in English literature, both as to style and 
title, although tales innumerable have abounded since. The 
virork had, therefore, very considerable success ; and it was 
agreed between the sisters, that, as neither could wholly com«» 
mand her time, the subjects should be taken up alternately, as 
leisure and inclination served, each keeping her own story 
wholly distinct from the other. To the five volumes, however^ 
Miss Lee contributed only " The Young Lady's Tale, or the 
Two Emilys," and " The Clergyman's Tale." In the first of 
these, we evidently find the author of " The Recess ;'* the 
characteristics of the second approach nearer to ^^ The Chapter 
of Accidents :** both show the same fertility of invention which 
marks her other works. She had also previously written, as 
a mere jai d^espit, the introduction to the first volume. 

Jt was some time before Miss Lee again published. The 
interval was spent occasionally in writing, but for the most 
part in domestic occupation, and social intercourse : for, though 
strictly attentive to their avocations, tlie lives of herself and 
sisters were not recluse. They had a numerous and agreeable 
circle of acquaintance among the residents of Bath, and few 
persons who had a taste for literature, whether English or 
foreigners, visited that city without becoming more or less 
known to them : of the latter number were the Cavalier Pinde* 
monte, the admired poet of Italy ; and Count Melzi, after*^ 
wards vice-president of the Italian republic. General Paoli 
honoured them with a friendship that ended but with his life. 

In the year 1 803 Miss Lee at length retired from the duties 
of a responsible, and therefore anxious situation, to enjoy the 
independence obtained by tliat and the exercise of her tal^its, 
in domestic privacy. She soon after published " Th^JLife of 
a Lover," o£ which we have already spoken; and, in 18^7, a 
comedy from her pen, called " The Assignation**' was per* 
formed at Drury-Lane theatre. No opinion can be given aa 
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to the merits or defects of a piece which was played Only once^ 
and met the disapprobation of the audience. The managers 
certainly were so little prepared for such an event, that they 
had some difficulty in finding a play ready to substitute on the 
succeeding night ; and what they did not apprehend, it could 
hardly be supposed the author did. Yet, on the morning of 
the day on which it was to appear, a rumour had reached the 
green-room of some cabal, or prejudice, excited against it, and 
the title was named as being exceptionable ; but as the inci- 
dent on which that was founded was perfectly innocent and 
simple, and could not fail to prove itself so, no great import- 
ance was attached to the suggestion. Most of the performers, 
and Miss Pope in particular, were pleased with the characters 
allotted them, and sanguine in their hopes : but it was soon 
seen that a prejudice did actually exist calculated to do away 
fQI chance of a quiet hearing, and wholly unexpected, because 
wholly without foundation. ^JThat some strokes in the comedy 
should be applied to a distingubhed attitudinarian was not 
surprising, but that either malice or ignorance could mislead 
the audience into an idea, that a great naval commander (of 
all others too most deservedly popular) could be made an ob- 
ject of satire, was indeed so ! Nothing would more fully have 
confuted this error, even on the night of representation,, than 
some lines which had originally a place in the epilogue, but 
had been omitted, partly because the whole was too long, but 
chiefly from a persuasion that the public was satiated with si- 
milar encomiums : they were written by the author of the 
play. 

Miss Lee had a firm and vigorous mind : she felt, as eiiery 
person must feel on a similiar occasion, perplexed and hurt, 
but not confounded. She knew enough 'of the theatre to be 
aware that such events are not decisive as to the merit of a 
piece : on the contrary, that dramatic writers of the first talent 
had, even within her own knowledge, stood on the brink of 
the same precipice, and been saved either by judicious friends, 
or by some lucky stroke. It remained to be considered whether 
she should publish the comedy : but though such was her in- 
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tantion, she was not sufficiently zealous in her own cause tdf 
do so immediately ; she never, however, relinquished the idea, 
and the play will, according to her own desire, a{q)ear in the 
edition of her works now preparing for the press by her sister. 
Nothing of hers was ever publbh^d anonymously, but (as has 
happened to other writers of merit) her name was prefixed to 
a novel she never saw, and which was too contemptible to 
allow of her giving it notoriety, by entering either a legal or 
literary protest against it« 

On retiring from Bath, Miss l<ee, together with her sistett 
Harriet," resided for some time in Monmouthshire, withki 
reach of Tintem Abbey, as well as many other celebrated 
spots, and in a neighbourhood of polished and agreeable^ 
though, as it afterwards appeared, of fluctuating socie^. 
Circumstances of health and convenience induced them, how-* 
ever, to purchase a house at Clifton, which, from that period^ 
bectoie her permanent home. Here she enjoyed for twelve 
years good, though not robust, health, and that flow of spirita 
which was natural to her at all times. In the summer <^ 
182S, it became evident to her friends that her strength was 
declining ; yet nothing occurred that alarmed them till the 
month of October, when she was seized with spasms on the 
chest. Though subdued, they were the precursors of a liii« 
gering illness, which she bore throughout with religious for* 
titude, often with cheerftilness, till nature was exhausted ; and 
on the Idth of March, 1824, she expired, deeply lamented^ 
in the arms of her sister. She was interred in a vault at 
Clifton church. 

In youth. Miss Lee's person was extremely good, and at 
all times very genteel: and her countenance, though net 
handsome, was agreeable. Few women excelled her ia 
richness or variety of conversation ; but whether gay or graven 
there was always heart in every thing she said and did: 
while talents and admirable qualities, therefore, are entided 
to distinction, her memory will be cherished by all to whom 
she was known. 
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We have already particularised her works : their dates of 
publication are, we think, as follows : — 

The Chapter of Accidents, — 1780. 

The Recess ; or, A Tale of other Times ; — 1 784. 

A Hermit's Tale, — 1787. 

Almeyda, — a Tragedy, 1796. 

Two Canterbury Tales, — 1798* 
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No. IX. 
JOSEPH MARRYATT, ESQ. 

M. P. rOR THE BOROUGH 07 SANDWICH ; CHAIRMAN OF THK 
COMMITTEE OF LLOYD's ; CHIEF IN THE FIRM OF SIR WILLIAM 
KAYE's and sir CHARLES PRICE*S BANK; AND COLONIAL. 
AGENT FOR THE ISLAND OF GRENADA. 

jljlMongst the many highly respectable names which it is* 
the province of our work to record, that of Mr. Marryatt must 
stand conspicuous ; for whilst his family and more immediate- 
friends have lost in him an individual endeared to them by 
every affectionate tie, society has been deprived of one of its 
most valuable and upright members. 

The subject of the present memoir was bom in the year 
17579 and was descended from a highly respectable family at 
East Bergholt, in Suffolk. His father was an eminent phy- 
sician, who practised in Lothbury. Inheriting considerable 
natural parts, he gave very early promise of that superior 
capacity which so particularly distinguished him. Having 
received the groundwork of a good and liberal education, he 
was at great pains, even in maturer life, to cultivate and im* 
prove it ; for his mind seemed to be early impressed with the 
wisdom of that great saying of Lord Bacon, that " knowledge 
is power." Being intended for the general profession of a 
merchant, he was sent out, at an early age, to the island of 
Grenada; where, notwithstanding some untoward circum- 
stances, which would have damped the ardour of many minds, 
and deterred them from the prosecution of such a career as 
he had embajked in, he laid the foundation of that intimate 
local knowledge of the whole West Indian Archipelago, and 
of its comprehensive relations both with Europe and America. 
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which not only led to his subsequent success in life, but which 
gave to all his opinions connected with the concerns of those 
important colonies, that weight and that value which they 
afterwards exhibited. 

From the West Indies, he went, in the year 1788, for a 
short time to North America, and visited Boston, where he 
became acquainted with the family of the late Frederick Gear, 
Esq., an American loyalist of considerable distinction, wha 
suffered severely, as well from the steadiness of his devoted 
attachment to the cause of his sovereign, in the great strugg^ 
which ended in the establishment of American independence, 
as from the shock which property in general was made to 
undergo when that remarkable event was accomplished. He 
married Mr. Gear's third daughter, Charlotte, by whom, his 
surviving relict, he has left nine children to share the splendid 
earnings of his well-spent life. He returned to Grenada 
after his marriage, where he continued to reside about a 
twelvemonth, but on the birth of his eldest son, in the year 
1789, he revisited England, which he never afterwards 
quitted, except to enjoy with his family a short excursion to 
France, on the conclusion of the general peace in 1814. 

That " in the midst of life we are in death," was never 
more awftilly evinced, than in the case of this lamented gen- 
tleman ; for, though possessing by nature a constitution re- 
markably strong, and a frame of body particularly robust and 
muscular, and apparently frill of life and vigour, yet he was 
cut off from this transient scene of afiairs, in which he had 
been so distinguished an actor, almost instantaneously. He 
was on the Sunday, the day preceding his death, in the enjoy-^ 
ment of perfect health, and occupied himself on the evening 
of that day in writing an epitaph on an old and faithfiil 
servant who had lived with him for thirty years, but who had 
been killed two days before by being thrown from a cart* 
Uniformly kind and considerate to all his domestics, Mr. Mar- 
fyatt was observed to feel acutely the melancholy manner 
in which the unfortunate man met his deatli. He went on 
the Monday morning, Jan. 12, 1824, into the city^ from his 
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country-house at Wimbledon, and whilst in the act of wiititig 
a frank, in his office in Mansion-house-street, he fell on tbe 
floor, and instantly expired,, without speaking a word* 

It appears from the medical report of the professional 
gentleman who inspected the body, that an ossification, not 
merely of the valves of the heart, but of the coronary veaselst: 
or of those vessels which supply the heart itself with bloody 
waa the immediate cause of his decease:— -a disease which 
must have insidiously run its course for some time without 
suspicion of its existence ; and against the inroads or the at- 
tadu of which, even the present advanced state of medical 
knowledge presents but few and very feeble means of reliefl 

Mr. Marryatt may be truly said to have been the founder 
of his own fortune, for he inherited little or no patrimonial 
property or estate; and it may be instructive for younger 
men, who are venturing on their career of commerce, to 
know, from the example of this highly gifted individual, that 
they should never be dispirited at an unsuccessful result of 
early commercial enterprise ; for the very first five hundred 
pounds in the world which Mr. Marryatt possessed, and with 
which he embarked in the pursuits of industry, he lost / and 
yet there is reason to believe, that at the time of his death 
he was worth considerably more than six hundred thousand 
pounds. 

Living, as he did, at a time, when titular distinctions were so 
eageriy sought, yet^ in this particular, few men were less influ- 
enced than himself by the contagion of tlie age ; his ambition 
was of a more noble and manly cast, for his great aim through 
life was to attain the proud distinction of a British merchant. 

Considering the many important relations by which Mr. 
Marryatt was ccmnected with the world, the very great sphere 
over which not merely the beneficence, but the usefulness of 
his character and example extended, there are few men whose 
loss will be so severely felt, so generally deplored, and so diffi- 
cult to repair, as his. Endowed with a mind of the highest 
order for the practical conduct of afiairs, and the ready des- 
patch of business, and possessing an almost instinctive sagacity 
to discern truth and to detect error, though beset with sophis- 
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try, he readily obtained, in his enlarged intercourse with 
society, a manifest superioriQr over most men with whom he 
came in contact ; a superiority which» though not exacted, nor 
even craved, could not fail to be generally and tacitly conceded ; 
^nd, &T from any consciousness of such superiority imparting 
to his general deportment with others any thing repulsive or 
offensive, there was in all his dealings with mankind such an 
uprightness and sincerity in his manner^ such an absence of 
all affectation,'and withal such a manly simplicity in his chaiae^ 
ter, as soon conciliated respect and won confidence. He was 
any thing but a man of theoretical habits, for he seemed to 
despise speculation where it did not lead to action, or where it 
could not be made subservient to honourable and virtuous* 
purposes. With a mind enriched by the study of the best 
writers in his own language, he composed with no inconsider- 
able ability and success himself: but even his literary attain- 
ments, extensive as they were, were all of the solid and the use- 
ful kind, rather than of the dazzling and the ornamental. Firm 
in all his resolves, inflexible in the pursuit of his object where 
he felt the motives of his conduct to be conscientiously just, 
he had a spirit of perseverance, an unshaken fortitude, to ac- 
complish whatever he undertook, from which no disappointr 
ment could divert, nor any oppositbn deter him. It is not, 
therefore, armed as he was with these enviable qualifications, 
to be at all wondered at that he was more generally succes^ul 
in all his pursuits than most of his contemporaries. 

An ardent lover of fhe political constitution of his country^ 
and sensibly alive to the blessings which that constitution is cal- 
culated every where to impart, Mr. Marryatt wished to see its 
' happy efiects extended; but he uniformly, in public life, 
placed himself in the breach to oppose what appeared to him 
to be wild and speculative plans for bettering the condition of 
his fellow-creatures; — plans which, in his opinion, unless 
exposed in all their deformity, must be productive of the most 
ruinous consequences. Conceiving (with what justice it is not 
the province of the biographer to determine) that a great 
attempt was making by a very powerful and united body, boljbt 
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by the press and by every engine they could command, to mis- 
lead the sober judgment of his countrymen, and pervert their 
best feelings to the attainment of objects which must bring 
danger on themselves, and misery on others ; he forewarned 
them, both in and out of parliament, of the dreadful evils 
which, in his opinion, they were fast hastening to incur* Ad- 
miring liberty and detesting despotism, yet he had too deeply^ 
investigated the moral and political order of the universe, not. 
to be sensible that to restrain men from transgression there 
must be authority^ and that, for the full attainment of that 
great object, pcmer must be given and placed where it will be- 
exercised with firmness, but with temper and judgment " To* 
execute justice in mercy," was that part of the divine attribute 
which he wished to see brought down amongst men ; his was 
not that cold and calculating philosophy which considered man 
in the abstract, and not with reference to his social and imper* 
feet condition : he wisely considered actual and really attain-* 
able good to be far preferable to fiinciful and speculative 
melioration. 

In the great question of negro emancipation, Mr. Marryatt 
took a very prominent and decided part; and he was one of 
the first to denounce the propositions, having that object ulti* 
mately in view, which were introduced into parliament, and 
which he characterised as fraught with the direst evils. 

On all important subjects connected with the colonial po* 
licy, or the shipping interests of the country, few men were 
more thoroughly conversant ; and with a very extensive cor- 
respondence to keep up with the most distant parts of the 
empire, he never seemed embarrassed by the number, the 
weight, or the variety of his pursuits. Amidst the complicated 
points growing out of his profession as a merchant, which 
were constantly coming before him, and the conflicting variety 
of interests which tliey would sometimes involve, he had a 
clearness of intellect, a wonderfiil readiness of tact, to seize the 
true gist and merits of the case, which never forsook him. It 
was this happy faculty of disengaging fix)m a mass of intricate 
matter that which was extraneous and not relevant to the pur* 
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pose, that enabled him to despatch business with wonderful 
quickness, and to keep his mind unembarrassed, where many 
others would have been perplexed with fearful obscurity. 

On all the means and on all the sources by which the stock 
of national wealth and the prosperity of a people may be pro- 
moted, Mr. Marryrtt had read deeply and reflected much. 
With all the best writings on political economy, not merely of 
our own, but of the French school, he was quite familiar; but 
he seemed to think that that was a science which, notwithstand- 
ing all its boasted attainments, had hitherto arrived at few first 
principles : — that a comprehensive statesman, indeed, who 
was destined to direct the energies of a great country like this, 
should be regulated in his conduct rather by enlarged, liberal, 
and general rules of expediency, than by abstract maxims, not 
applicable to existing circumstances, to the sacr6dness of 
rights long since vested, or to the eternal principles of justice. 
States, and the elements of which they were composed, were, 
in his opinion, not matters of metaphysical speculation and 
experimental philosophy, to have their destinies incautiously 
Xrifled with. In alL he did he was a lover of order, and he 
feared the audacious hands of officious politicians. 
, Though generally tenacious of the principles on which the 
whole code of our navigation laws was framed and conceived ; 
yet he thought unfounded prejudices existed with regard to 
them, and that the spirit of those laws, instead of being neces- 
sarily , at all times, upheld in their fullest integrity, might, in 
some instances, be even safely and wisely departed from, 
consistently with the strict maintenance of our maritime 
strength and pre-eminence, our general security, and the 
augmentation of our national revenue. With whatever liberal 
views of commercial policy, however, he was accustomed 
to think the concerns of this country had best be administered, 
yet the maritime interests of England were, in his estimation, 
those more exclusively interwoven with all our greatness and 
prosperity. These he imagined should ever be the dearest and 
most vital object for a British statesman to foster ; for, if their 
paramount supremacy were allowed to decline, all other in- 
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terests must ioevitably be sacrificed, instead of being stroBli^ 
ously protected and defoided. 

The public services which he rendered to the commercial 
world are too well known to require enumeration. On the 
great question which recently agitated so much die minds of 
men, in the last session of parliament, respecting the equals* 
ization of duties on the East and West India sugars, Mr. 
Manyatt greatly distinguished himself, both by his speeches 
and by his writings ; and it is not, peiiiaps, too much, mainly to 
attribute the failure of that important measure to the very able 
<q)position it met with from him, in every stage of its progress. 
But the most lasting monument of his usefulness will, per-» 
haps, be left at Lloyd's ; and that respectable body, equally 
with the West India proprietors, will ever owe, to him tlie 
deepest obligations. The admirable regulations he estab- 
lished for managing their extensive concerns, and the un- 
ceasing cai*e with which he watched over every thing whidi 
could tend to the promotion of their interests, will not sooa 
be forgotten. Since Mr. Marryatt's decease, Loi*d Liver* 
pool, with a feelmg which does him the highest honour, 
wrote to one of the committee of Lloyd's to express his 
strongest regret at the ^^ loss of a man of so much excellence 
and worth." 

Without any affectation of superior sanctity or knowledge 
in matters of religion, yet few individuals were more fiilly im<* 
pressed with a conviction of the awfidness, and, at tlie same 
time, the consolations of revealed religion, than himself; and, 
considering the active career of his life, there were not many 
men of secular affiiirs, who could give a better <^ account of tlie 
fidth that was in him." Although possessing the means of grati- 
fying almost every object of human ambition and desire, yet 
worldly prosperity never diverted his mind &om the ob- 
servance of what true Christianity exacts from its followers. 
Nor could it be likely that he should have done otherwise, in 
this respect, when his £uth was known to be of that kind,* 
^< which is animated by hope, and confirmed by reason." 

* Plutarch in vit^ PericUs. 
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He was a constant attendant on the public exercise of divine 
worship, and had a most steady attachment to the doctrine, 
discipline, and rites of the established church of England. 

Living, during the vacation of parliament, almost entirely 
at his country-house, he dispensed most nobly and liberally 
the comforts of ho^itaUty to a large neighbourhood around 
him : his house was constantly the scene of splendid enjoy- 
ment, not ostentatiously affi»rded, but properly suited to the 
station of life he was destined to fill, his munificence, and the 
extent of his income. For he seemed, indeed, ever to think 
that where much was given, much viras [required, and that it 
was a duty imperatively imposed on those whose means were 
ample to make society benefit firom their capacity of doing 
good. 

In the general style of his eloquence, whether in or out of 
Parliament, Mr. Marryatt was not what is called an elegant 
speaker, but he was a very powerfiil, energetic, argumenta- 
tive, and persuasive one ; he never committed himself but 
on topics the real nature of whicih he had cahnly sad 
dispassionately considered, and made himself perfectly ac- 
quainted with; so that when he did speak, his opinions 
carried the more weight He had great command of words, 
and an easy, yet emphatic mode of expressing his ideas ; a 
mode which from the decide manner in which it was pro- 
nounced, appeared to those that did not know him an ex 
cathedra kind of style, which, though ever commanding, yet 
was not always calculated to please or to captivate. But this 
was the result of that earnestness and honesty of diaracter 
which never &iled to accompany him, and which gave to 
all he said and all he did, a vigour of impression peculiarly 
his own. He invariably took his seat on the lowor bendi oC, 
the ministerial side of the house ; but he was by no means 
*^ a thick and thin" treasury-bench member. On many mer- 
cantile measures he differed from those with whom he might 
be considered as generally acting ; and as to the *^ privileged* 
of the house, he decidedly took a popular course. During 
the discussions respecting the late Queen, when Princess of 
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Wales, it may be rem^nbered that the gallery of the house 
of commons was cleared, by which means the parliamentary 
reporters were excluded in common with the strangers. 
Mr. Marryatt declared, that ^^ while he held a seat in that 
house, there should be no secret debates. If others were 
excluded, to the best of his ability he would report himsel£ 
The members were the representatives of the people of Eng- 
land, and, as far as he was personally concerned, the peo- 
ple of England should know what their representatives were 
doing." A good report of those proceedings which took 
place within closed doors appeared in the papers of the next 
day. 

Happy and great must that country be which can rank 
amongst its merchants such men as Mr. Angerstein, Mr. 
Grant, and Mr. Marryatt; all of whom, in the short space of 
a year, have been taken away from the busy scene of their 
occupations. Their names dignify the profession to which 
they belonged. They have left behind them, as the proudest 
legacy which can be bestowed, the example of their &ir &me 
and reputation; and the young who are to follow them, 
and know the simple story of their lives, will be emulous 
to tread in the steps which led these men to public love, 
respect, and admiration. If the Florentine, the Grenoese, 
and the Venetian republics, in the brightest days of their 
prosperity, honoured commerce, and felt proud of their illus- 
trious citizens who exercised the great mercantile concerns of 
the state to which they severally belonged, so also ought 
we to regard and to hold up for imitation and example the 
career of such men as those who have just been named. / 

We know not how we can better dismiss the subject of the 
present memoir, than by the following passage from Sis- 
mondi's history of the republics of the middle ages.* <' Jus- 
qu'au milieu du seizieme siecle, Thabitude du travail avoit ^te 
la quality distinctive des Italiens ; — ^le premier rang a Flo- 
rence, a Venice, a Genes, ^toit occupe par des Marchands ; 

* Sismondiy Histoire des R^ubliquei Italiennesdu Moyen Age, chap, cxxir. 
page 223. 
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et les fiimilles d^cor^s de tputes les dignity de Tetat, de 
I'eglise, ou de rarmee, ne renoD9oient point pour cela au 
commerce. Phillippe Strozzi, le beau-frere de L^n X.^ le 
pere du Marechal Strozzi et du grand-prieur de Capoue» 
Tami de plusieurs souverains, et le premier dtoyen de Tltalie^ 
etoit, jmqtia la Jin de sa tne^ demeure chef d^une maison de 
banque. II eut sept fils ; mais malgr^ son immense fortune, il 
n'en avoit destine aucun a Toisivete.'* 

Mr. Marryatt published several anonymous tracts of merit; 
and with his name, ^^ Speech in the House of Commons, on 
Mr. Manning^s Motion respecting Marine Insurances," 8vo. 
1810. — ^^ Observations on the Report of the Committee on 
Marine Insurance," Svo. 1810. — " Thoughts on the Expedi^ 
cncy of establishing a new chartered Bank," Svo. 1811. 
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No. X. 
MAJOR CARTWRIGHT. 

JL U£ right of free political discussion is one of the essential 
^tures of the British constitution. It is by the collision of 
opinions that this country has obtained its present enviaUe 
condition of rational liberty. The arguments urged by 
the advocates of the various modes of government which 
enter into the composition of our own, heard in turn, have 
gradually enabled us to reject many of the evils, and to com- 
bine most of the advantages which exist in the respective 
forms of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, singly con- 
sidered. Our history affords few examples of men who have^ 
through life, so warmly and perseveringly maintained the 
popular side of such questions, as the late Major Cartwright. 
Of the soundness of his doctrines, carried to the extent to 
which he proposed to carry them, there may justly be 
grounds for more than doubt ; but, we believe, no one could 
ever deny that he was a most consistent politician, and a 
most benevolent and honourable man. It is with great plea- 
sure, therefore, that we subjoin a biographical sketch, with 
which we have been favored by one of his near connections ; 
and which is as creditable to the feelings of the amiable writer^ 
as it is to the character of the venerable subject 

John Cartwright, Esq., was better known to the public as 
Major Cartwright Having quitted the militia in the year 
1792, he never afterwards assumed the title of major on his 
cards, or was designated by it in his own family; but the 
public having once bestowed it upon him, it became familiar 
to all his political acquaintance, and will probably continue 
to be lifiixed to his name until all regard for the principles he 
advocated shall have become extinct in this country. 
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In stating that his fitmily was of great antiquity, and highly 
connected, it must not be supposed that Mr. Cartwright con-^ 
sidered this, or that it is considered by his friends as a mat<< 
ter of any consequence in itself; it is only noticed here to 
enhance the singular merit of one, who, disregarding all per- 
sonal considerations of interest or ambition, for fifty years 
stood forward, almost alone, as ^^ the friend of the people." 

Mr. Cartwright was bom on the 28th of September, 1740, 
and was the third son of William Cartwright, Esq., of Mam- 
ham, in the county of Nottingham, His elder brother 
George, author of << A Joumal of Transactions during a 
Residence of Sixteen Years in Labrador," was a man of re* 
markable strength of intellect as well as of personal courage 
and bodily activity; his next brother, Edmund, of mechanical 
and poetical celebrity, is also well known to the public; 
and the fact of three brothers living to upwards of eighty 
years of age, and preserving to the last moment not only 
their vigour of mind, but all their accustomed energy of 
character, is a circumstance which we may safely assert has 
been seldom paralleled in tHfe history of any &mily. 

From the gentleness of his disposition, John Cartwright was 
a particular fiivourite in his fiunily, and his &ther earnestly 
desiring to retain him at home, wished to turn his attention 
to agricultural pursuits; but the ardour of his mind made 
such a destination disgusting to him, and in a moment of 
boyish enthusiasm, excited by the military fame of Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, he left his &ther's house with the in-i 
tendon of becoming a volunteer, in the army of that prince; 
He had not gone many miles before he was overtaken by the 
steward, who represented the distress his dqiarture had oc- 
casioned, and easily prevailed on him to return. He was after- 
wards allowed to enter the naval service of his own coun- 
try; a service to which he was ever after passionately at* 
tached; and even in advanced age, his kindling eye bespoke 
the ddight and interest he took in any subject connected with 
that profession. f • 

The dreumstMices othis saving the Ufe of a brother oflBcer 

L 2 
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of his being present at the capture of Cherbourg, and the sea* 
^ht between Sir Edward Hawke and CJonflans, together with 
many proo& of his zeal and ability, have been so often and so 
accurately related, that it is not necessary to dwell on them 
at present; we will, therefore, pass rapidly to the time when 
he sacrificed 'to a noble feeling for American rights, all the 
advantages which family connections, and the friendship of 
Lord Howe, offered to his ambition. 

In 1774, he began to publish his opinions on the dispute 
between the mother country and her American colonies, and 
great w^e die apprehensions of his family that in so doioj^ 
he might endanger his own safety ; but he was, through life, 
a stranger to every fear, save that of acting against the dictates 
of his conscience. 

In 1775, he published his ^^ American Independence, the 
Glory and Interest of Great Britain," and in the same year 
became major of the militia of his native county. After 
seventeen years of meritorious service, for which he was 
unanimously thanked by the deputy-lieutenants, he was iatbe 
year 1792, superseded in his ranUl 

In 17B0, he effected, with the assistance of Dr. Jebb and 
Granville Sharpe, the formation of the ^^ Society for Consti- 
tutional Information," which boasted among its members 
some of the most distinguished men of that day, with whom 
he was in the habits of intimacy and constant correspondenoe. 
In the same year, he married the eldest daughter of Samuel 
Dashwood, Esq., of Well Vale, in the county of Lincoln, 
who was for forty-four years, as he himself emphatically 
termed her, ^^ his dearest and best friend, to whdm he! was 
indebted for the chief happiness of his life." Soon after 
this marriage, his father died, and Captain George Cast- 
wright, (already mentioned) succeeded by will to the family 
estate. Being also named executor, this gentleman found 
himself involved in difficult and perplexing business,. to whidi 
his . own losses in Labrador materially contributed ; he^ 
therefore, a year after, gladly accepted his brother John's 
offer of purchasing the property, which was accomplished by 
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bbrrowiiig a large sum of money, and by the sale of an estate' 
which he possessed as a qualification for the majority. It 
may not be improper here to mention, that though these two ^ 
brothers were diametrically opposite in their political opinions, 
and though the elder was a man of warm character, and 
occasionally indulged in intemperate expressions, yet their 
attachment to each other continued through life. In &ct, no 
man ever possessed a more placable disposition than Major 
Cartwright His brother's vehemence only occasioned a boie- 
volent smile; and the good old tory himself was known to 
declare, that though, as a loyal subject, it was his duty to 
hate his principles, yet as a brother he was bound by every 
tie of gratitude to love and respect him. 

During the last illness of C^tain Cartwright, the subject 
of this memoir, then in his eightieth year, travelled into 
Nottinghamshire, and remained for a considerable time by his 
sick bed, administering his medicines, and watching him with 
all the assiduity of a nurse. It would be unnecessary to men- 
tion these particulars, had it not been for an anecdote, indus- 
triously circulated by means of the public press, a few days 
after Mr. Cartwright had breathed his last, tending to show 
that these two brothers were not on good terms with each' 
other. 

In the year 1788, Mr. Cartwright sold the estate at Mam- 
ham, and made a very fortunate speculation in the purchase 
of Brotlierlop, near Boston, in Lincolnshire. By his judicious 
improvements and skill in agri^ltiire^ this estate became so 
profitable to him, that it enabled him to stand against many 
severe losses occasioned by the failure of a large concern into 
which he entered with several other gentlemen, as well as 
those still more severe, which he incurred by assisting his 
&voi:irite brother. Dr. Cartwright, in brining to perfection 
his many ingenious inventions. 

To detail all Mr. Cartwright's exertions, both public and 
private, during the remainder of his long laborious life, his 
incessant toil in the service of his country, his zeal to per- 
pi^uate her. &me in the erection of a temple of naval cele« 
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bration, his unwearied benevolence^ his active charities, his 
readiness to attend to every application made to him for advice 
or assistance, would swell this memoir to an nnr€asooaMe 
length ; we will, therefore, briefly proceed to notice a few €>c- 
currences till we come to the period which preceded his 
lamented death. 

In 180S, he setded at Enfield, in Middlesex, from whence 
he removed, in 1810, to James Street, Westminster^ In 1819, 
he changed his abode to Burton Crescent, firom motives of 
kind consideration for the health of his niece, the youngest 
daughter of Dr. Cartwright, who, losing her mother when an 
infant, was brought up by him and his excellent wi^ with 
even more than parental tenderness; and who ddigfats to 
acknowledge, that she experienced during the lifetime of her 
adopted father, that generosity, which is generally definrred 
to a testamentary bequest In this year, he was indicted at 
Warwick, with several others, for a conspiracy; and was 
found guilty on the 4th of August, in the following year. 
His defence is, perhaps, one of the most curious and inttrest- 
ing documents of the kind ever written ; and he himself thus 
speaks of it in his private memoranda : ^^ My defence is not 
intended for a mere personal acquittal, but as an appeal to 
the great jury of the English people." When a more detailed 
account of this gentleman shall hereafter be given to the worid, 
some extracts from this defence will exhibit the manly dignity 
of his exalted character, more than all the studied panegyrie 
in which a biographer could indulge. In the interval between 
the trial and the sentence, though urged by many of his 
friends to consider the risk he ran of increasing its severity 
he advocated the cause of the late Queen with his accustomed 
zeal, and presented to her numerous addresses which were 
sent him for that purpose, from different parts of the country. 

On the 1st of June, 1821, he received his sentence in the 
court of king's bench, and was fined a hundred pounds. It 
was supposed, and, probably, with reason, that his great age, 
and high character, saved him on this occasion from im- 
prlsonment; but, though his family and friends, incliidiiig 
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those who shared in the indictment, rejoiced in his freedom, 
he himself would have preferred incarceration^ to what he 
considered as an unjustifiable attack upon his purse. 

In February, 1823, he carried his resolutions at a county 
meeting at Hackney, by a large majority ; and in March, 
1823, he travelled to Lincoln, at a very un&vourable season 
c^the year, in order to attend a county meetings in which he 
proposed his resolutions in fiivour of annual pai^liaments^ tad 
universal suffirage; those doctrines with which he began and 
ended his political career : and, though he did not succeed in 
his object, he had the satisfaction of being greeted by many 
kind friends, among whom were many in the lower ranks oflife^ 
who had walked a distance of above fifty miles, to have one * 
more look at their old and respected friend. It was one of 
Mr. Cartwright's peculiarities, that he rarely appeared to 
notice any popular demonstrations of respect, so absorbed 
was he in the object nearest his heart; but on this occasion 
he observed to the relation who attended him on the 
journey, that his kind friends did not know how to express 
with sufficient warmth their pleasure in seeing him ; and added, 
with a smile, ^^ I thought, my dear, that my poor old arm 
would have been shaken off.^ 

Till the autumn of 1 823, Mr. Cartwright's health had been 
remarkably good, for one at his advanced age; to which, 
probably, his early rising, and long habits of temperance^ had 
greatly contributed ; and his fiimily fondly hoped he might 
yet live many years ; but, alas ! these hopes were soon to be 
changed into anxiety and apprehension. While on a visit to 
his nephew, the Rev. Edmund Cartwright, near Chichester, 
during the month of October, he received, intelligence of 
the illness of one of his sisters ; and on his returning to 
London, the death of his brother, Dr. Cartwright, gave an 
additk>nal shock to his constitution. The £atal reverses in 
Spidn, and the consequent execution of the gallant Riego, 
with whose wife and brother he was well acquainted, and in 
whose sorrows he participated with that tenderness of heart 
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which was one of his characteristics, also visibly affected his 
health ; and from that time he perceptibly declined. 

Sensible of his approaching end, of which he often spoke 
when not in the presence of his family, he used the ex- 
pression, ^* I feel that the old machine is nearly worn out:" 
and in a letter, dated June 20, he says, ^* In my old man'& 
chdr, surrounded by those I love, whose affection and kind^- 
ness are far more gratifying to me than I can express, my 
life glides smoothly towards its close, with a degree of happi- 
ness for which I am truly grateful." The impression of the 
short time which yet remained to him, made him so anxious 
to forward the great cause for which he lived, that it is to be 
feared, that his exertions increased the feverish complaint 
which undermined his strength. Change of air being recom- 
mended by his excellent friend and physician. Dr. Harrison^ 
he removed to Hampstead on the 6th of September; but 
it was evidently to satisfy the anxiety of his friends, for when 
there, he calculated that he should not live till his birthday on 
the 28th ; and finding that he grew rapidly worse, he re- 
turned, at his own desire, to Burton Crescent on the 16th. 

From that day, he took to his bed, never to rise again ; and 
after a tedious week of lingering, though not acute, suffering, 
during which his piety towards God, his kindness to his 
attendants, his recollection of his friends, presented a picture 
not easily forgotten by those who witnessed it, on the 2Sd 
of September, 1824*, he surrendered his truly Christian spirit 
into the hands of Him who gave it. One expression which 
he used to his niece, at she sat by his bed-side, and which 
will interest those whose opinions coincide with his own, 
shall be here mentioned. ^* Say to all enquiring friends, that 
I have never ceased to entertain the most consolatory hopes 
of the ultimate establishment of civil and religious liberty ; 
but to that end there must be virtuotis * instruments, which, 
it is to be hoped, the time will supply." 

* \V1)at a volume of valuable caution and instruction there is in this single 
word! Editor. 
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His funeral took place on the SOth of September, at 
Finchley. His executrixes were restricted, by his own posi* 
tive injunctions, to the use of one moumhig coach only, which 
contained four of his near relations ; viz. the Rev. Edward 
Cartwright, Thomas Law Hodges, Henry Eustachius Strick- 
Jand, and John Charles Girardot, Esquires : many private 
and political iriends, however, besides others in an humbler 
station of life, paid him a spontaneous tribute of respect, and 
wept over his gi'ave. 

An enlightened foreigner remarked, in speaking of the 
death of this excellent man, that ^^ he stood almost single iti 
the history of human biography ;" and we believe that wt 
may safely assert, that few ever excelled him in variety of 
information, in extensive benevolence, or in undeviating 
integrity. 

The following is a list of Major Cartwright's publications : 
" American Independence the Interest and Glory of Great Bri- 
tain," 1774. 8 vo. "A Letter to Edmund Burke, Esq., contro- 
verting the Principles of Government, laid down in his Speech 
of April 9th, 1774," 1775. 8vo. "Take your Choice, &c. &c" 

1776. Svo.; reprinted 1777, under the tide of "The Legis- 
lative Rights of the Commonalty Vindicated," Svo. ** A 
Letter to the Earl of Abingdon, discussing a Position relative 
to a fundamental Right of the Constitution, contained in his 
Lordsliip's Thoughts on the Letter of Edmund Burke, Esq." 

1777. Svo. " The People's Barrier," 1780. Svo. "Letter 
to the Deputies of the Associated Counties, Cities, and 
Towns, on the Means necessary to a Reformation of Parlia- 
ment," 1781. Svo. "Give us our Rights," 1782. Svo. 
" Internal Evidence ; or an Inquiry how far Truth and the 
Chris^an Religion have been consulted by the Author of 
Thoughts on a Parliamentary Reform, (Soame Jenyns)" 
1784. Svo. '" Letter to the Duke of Newcastle," 1792. Svo, 
" A Plan for providing the Navy with Timber," 1793. Svo. 
" Letter to a Friend at Boston," 1 793. Svo. " The Common- 
wealth in Danger," 1 795, Svo. « Letter to the High Sheriff 
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of the County of Lincoln,'' 1793. 8vo. << Tbe ConK^irtknal 
Defence of England," 1 796. 8vo« ^^ An Appeal on the 
Subject of the English Constitution," 1797. Svo.; 2d edition, 
grertly enhurged, 1799. " The TridenV' 1800. 4to. "Letter 
to the Electors of Nottingham," 1803. 8vo. " The State 
<^ the Nation," 1805. 8vo. "England's .^Sgis," 1806. 8vo. 
" Reasons for Reformation," 1 809. 8vo. " The Comparison, 
1810. 8yo. " Six Letters to the Marquis of Tavistock, 
1812. 8yo. "A BilloT Rights and Liberties," 1817. 8to. 
" The English Constitution produced," 1823. 8vo. Major 
Cartwright was, also, the author of several papers in Young^s 
Annals of Agriculture. 
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No. XI. 
CAPEL LOFFT, Esq. 

JMr. Capsl Lofft was bom on the 14th of Noyembery 
1751) in Boswell Courts Carey Street. His &ther was 
Christopher Lofii, Esq., who had, in his early years, been in 
the confidence of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. His 
mother was Anne, the daughter of the Rev. Gamaliel Capel, 
of Stanton, and Hester Maddocks, his wife; and sister 
to Edward Capel, Esq., the well-known commentator on 
Shakspeare. His paternal grandmother was Anne, daughter 
of Lewis Montgomery. 

Mr. Capel Lofil was a second son ; but his elder brother 
died in infancy. His own health during childhood and early 
youth was such, as to afford little expectation of his over- 
coming the dangers which successively attacked his consti- 
tution, from fever, from the small-pox, and fix>m the measles. 
Thus circumstanced in his health, and tenderly beloved by 
his parents, the first years of his life were spent at home, 
or at Hoddesdon, in Middlesex, with his aunt Stainsly, 
his father's sister, a very sensible and amiable woman. 
From her he probably acquired bis love of flowers and of 
gardening; and from her husband, and his two sons, (cue 
afterwards a barrister, and the other a clergyman of celebrity 
in London,) his taste for poetry and natural history* His 
knowledge of the English language, however, and his initt* 
ation in books, he owed wholly to his parents, and chiefly to 
his mother. He began very late to learn his letters; but 
when he was near six years old, and before it was known 
that he could make out a sentence^ he was caught by hid mo- 
ther on his knees, reading aloud to himself Spenser^s ^* Fairy 
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Queen." This book, in the best taste of composition, and 
L'Estrange's Esop, nearly in the worst, happened to be his 
earliest studies. His father's reading of Spenser in his hear- 
ing (and both his parents were admirable readers) had led 
to his early partiality for " The Fairy Queen." His love for 
music, which was always enthusiastic, although he was never 
a performer, was excited when he was about seven years of 
age, from listening to Handel's exquisite song, from II Pen- 
seroso, " Sweet Bird," which was sung at Vauxhall by 
Miss Birchall, afterwards Mrs. Vincent, and since Mrs. 
Mills; 

In September, nso, he was placed at Eton; his father 
being then a barrister, and having recently accepted the ap-* 
pointment of recorder of Windsor. He was not entered on 
the foundation till he was high in the school, and never stood' 
for King's, as there were family and other prospects which 
made it considered as unnecessary. Eton was a new world - 
to him. He made great efforts to distinguish himself^ and' 
became a favourite with the masters, of whom he ever after- 
wards spoke with gratitude and respect. He was not a boarder ' 
at Night's, his parents living at Windsor ; and he entered but 
little into the amusements of Eton, except swimming, which 
contributed greatly to his health and pleasure while at school, 
and which was afterwards in two instances the means of saving 
his life. 

Being possessed of application, and fond of composition, ' 
especially in Latin verse, and greatly attached to the study of 
Grreek, particularly of those parts of Theocritus, Apollohius- 
Rhodius, and Callimachus, which are read at Eton, and of 
Homer, Demosthenes, Herodotus, and Xenophon, young 
LofR passed through this part of his education with much 
credit Before he left Eton he had read- the Cassandra of 
Lycophron. One very happy circumstance of his father's' re- 
sidence at Windsor was that it introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. John Jebb, afterwards Dr. Jebb, who was 
then frequently at Egham, near Windsor, at the house of hiS' 
father, an Irish dean. ' 
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> In the midsummer of 1 769, he left Eton ; and In tlie begin- 
ning of Michaehiias term of the same year went to Peterhouse, 
Cambridge; principally on two inducements, the one, the 
smallness of the college, the otlier, that his friend Mr. Jebb, 
then in orders, which he afterwards relinquished, had been of 
that college, and at that time had a house in. Cambridge, where 
he resided, respected and beloved, with a wife worthy of him- 
self. Mr. Lofft did not, however, continue l6ng at Peterhouse. 
He had not sufficiently prepared himself for mathematical 
studies, and he found classical proficiency less regarded, than 
the habits of thinking and of acting, at Eton, had accustomed 
him to expect. His health, too, was unconfirmed ; and he had 
an attachment which scarcely permitted him to think of any 
thing but itself. He stood, however, and with reputation! 
though not successfully, for the Craven scholarship ; and he 
composed a poem in praise of Shakespeare, in Hexameter 
verse, which, was published as a Tripos j March 1. 1770, with 
this title : — " Shakspearo Palmam Poetices facile deberi** 
This circumstance renewed an interest which Garrick had ex« 
pressed for Mr. Lofft; and with the zeal which he was accus- 
tomed to exert on such occasions, he mentioned it to Mr. 
Edward Capel in such a manner as contributed to remove a 
family coldness that had subsisted ; and eventually to establish 
Mr. Lofii in the esteem and affection of his uncle, and in the 
succession to his estates in Suffolk, the Stanton part of which 
had been for many generations in the family of the Ci^ls. 

Mr. Lofft left Cambridge in 1770, without taking a degree. 
In the same year, he was admitted, by surrender from his 
father, to chambers in Lincoln's Inn. He had then for about 
three years commenced the study of the laws of his country 
imder the direction of his father, by reading Wood's.Institutes 
and Blackstone's Commentaries, and by accompanying his 
father to the Windsor sessions. He had also begun tlie study 
of French, in which language he afterwards became a consi- 
derable proficient. 

On the 4th of February, 177S, Mr. Lofft had the misfor- 
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tone to lose his fiither, who had been for many years oocaston- 
ally afilicted by severe fits of the gout. 

Haying acquired a tolerable knowledge of short hind» Mr« 
Lofit now attended assiduously as a student in the court of 
king's bench. At that time Lord Mansfield, Sir W. De Oreyf 
afterwards Lord Walsingham, and Sir William Blackstone, . 
were on the bendi ; men whom it must be ever arduous to 
equals and whom it is almost impossible that posterity should 
flee excelled. 

In 1774, being then at his uncle's, the Rev. Robert Capel, 
of Stanton, Mr. Loffl; began and nearly finished an irr^^lar 
ode, entitled, ^ The Praises of Poetry." This was published in 
the end of the same year ; though, according to the booksel* 
ler^s year, (which, firom October, anticipates the date of the 
year that is to follow,) it has 1775 in the title page. In 

1774, he also attempted a tragedy, the title of which was 
** Timoleon." In 1775, in a summer recess with bis mother^ 
at the house of her benevolent brother Robert Capel^ of 
Stanton, he b^an to learn Hebrew of his unde by marriage^ 
the Rev. Greorge Sheldon, who was deeply learned in Hebrew 
and most of the oriental dialects. At the same time he made 
some progress towards learning the Saxon language. 

Mr. Lofft was called to the bar in the Michaelmas term of 

1775. In 1776, he published *' Cases, chiefly in the Eang^s 
Bench ^^'^ from Easter term 1772 (when he commenced his 
attendance in Westminster Hall) to Michaelmas term 1774* 
This collection begins with the arguments and decision in the 
celebrated case of Somerset, the negro, in which it was deter^ 
mined that negro slavery cannot subsist in England ; and ^ida 
with a case in chancery on specific performance of an agree-i 
ment Law maxims in Latin, with & Latin pre&ce on the 
excellence of the laws and constitution of England^ are in- 
cluded in the volume. The attempt was, perhaps, beyond 
Mr. Loffi's knowledge and experience at that period ; but in 
the negro cause, and in the great Granada cause of Campbdl 
and HaU^ he had very material assistance; fix>m Mr. Har- 
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grave and Mr. AUeyne in the former, and from Mr. AUeyne 
in the latter. 

At this time Mr. Lofii entered warmly into the American 
controversy. He published three tracts on the subject; 
namely, ^* View of the several Schemes respecting America;'' 
<^ Dialogue on the Principles of the Constitution;" and ^ Qb^ 
servatiqns on Mr. W^l^y's Calm Addresfi.** He also pub- 
lished.a short letter addressed to the Kin^ with the hoperof 
contributing to prevent hostilities. 

About 1776, Mr. Lo£^ wrote several books of an heroic 
poem in blank verse, which, in conformity to Cowley, he en* 
titled " Davideis," In 1777, and the beginning of 1778, he 
was at Bath, with his mother and his uncle Robert, on ac* 
count of the dangerous illness of his amiable and excellent 
mother, who died on the 9th of February) of the latter year; 
While at Bath, Mr. I^^ taught himself Italian. He also 
published in the papers a letter, opposing subscriptions fi)r 
raising troops without coQsept of Parlimnent ; and be wrote, 
and afterwards published) ^* Remarks on the Historical Let- 
ters of Mrs. Macaulay." He also translated the << Athalie" 
of Racine. 

In 1779, Mr. Lofil publi/shed his << Collection of Maxims,'' 
much enlarged ; and reduced in part to a system of principles 
of gener^ and municipal law, in two volumes, under the title 
of <^ Prin^pia cum JurU Universalis turn pracipue jtigUcam /* 
and at the same time a translation in part» with an. improved 
arrangement, under the titie of << ISements of Universal 
Law." 

Mr. Loffl; was about this period, and for some time belGbre 
and after, a frequent attendant and speaker in the. debating 
societies at Coachmakers' Hall, the Westminster Forum, &C., 
at which places questions of the greatest political importance 
were often ably discussed. He also wrote much in the Gom^ 
ral Advertiser,, on the question of parliamentary rrform, and 
in opposition to the American war ; and was one of the eam 
liest members of the socieQr for constitutional infiHrmation^ 
which was formed on tlie Ist of April, 1780; and which ha4 
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for its original members. Major Caitwright, Dr. Price, Gran-* 
ville Sharpe, Esq., Mr. Rogers, Dr. Brocklesby, Mr. Bridgen 
(son-in-law to the author of Clarissa,) Mr. Bentley (the part- 
ner of Mr. Wedgewood), Dr. John Jebb, Thomas Brand 
Hollis, Esq., and Capel Lofil, Esq. It was soon joined by 
Sir William Jones, Dr. Towers, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Day, Mr. 
Home Tooke, Colonel Fitzpatrick, Lord Surrey, the Earls of 
Derby and Effin^iam, the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Saw- 
bridge, Sir Barnard Turner, Sir Cecil Wray, Mr. Trecothick, 
Mr. William Smith, Mr. Martin, Mr. Bott, Mr. Bayhes, &c 

At the time of the riots in the year 1 780, Mr. Lofit exposed 
himself to some risk in the commencement by deprecating 
tumult. When the riots were at their height, he published 
a letter in the Courier, under his usual signature, DrusuSy the 
object of which was to recall his countrymen from violence 
and outrage, and to check the desolating fury which then in- 
sulted and shook the metropolis. 

Early in the year 1780, Mr. Lofii published ^^ Eudosia; a 
Poem on the Universe," in blank verse. In February, 1781, 
his uncle, Mr. Edward Capel, died, and left Mr. Lofit in the 
limitation of succession to his estates in Suffolk, after the 
death of Mr. Robert Capel, who was unmarried and without 
issue, and who. himself died of a mortification in his foot on 
the 3d of November, in the same year. In consequence of 
these occurrences, Mr. Lofii took up his residence at the 
family house at Troston, in Sufiblk, which, with very short 
absences, he continued to inhabit for many years. Here be 
cultivated the same studies and pursuits as he had done in 
London. In March, 1 783, by request of the Duke of Grafton, 
then Lord-Lieutenant of the county, he consented to act as a 
justice of the peace, and his name was accordingly inserted 
in the commission. In the same year, he published " Observ- 
ations on a Dialogue on the actual State of Parliaments, and 
on a tract, entitled Free Parliaments." In the early part 
of the summer of this year, Mr. Lofft had been engaged in a 
controversy with Mr. Arthur Young on the subject of a pro- 
posal to build a county ship of war, by subscription, He 
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correspondence on this controversy appeared in ^e Bury Post, 
and was afterwards puUished as a pamphlet under the title of 
<* An Inquiry into the Legality and Expediency of increasing 
the Royal Navy by Subscriptions for building County Ships." 
In this correspondence, Mr. Lofil maintained, that without the 
d6ndent<rf parliament such subscription was illegal, and tended 
to ite subversion of the constitution. 

Retaining his strong aversion to the American war, Mr. 
Loffl:, in lite spring of 1783, spoke at Buryy in a county meetr 
ing, for the removal of the advisers of that war from his 
majesty's councils : the address was carried. He spoke at 
another county meeting in support of a petition for a reform 
in* the representation, which petition was also carried. 

In 1784, he published a ^^ Translation of the first and 
second Georgics of Virgil ;" and in 1 785, an " Essay on the 
Law of Libels." 

In the year 1785, a question arose between Mr. Worlledge, 
a farmer of Timworth, and' one Manning, an inhabitant of 
the same parish. This question turned on a claim to the 
right, as it was then generally supposed, of gleaning* Mr* 
Lofil contributed in behalf of the claim to bring it to a deci- 
sion in the court of common pleas. It was there determined 
on demurrer for the plaintiff* Worlledge, against the claim» 
in Easter term, 26 G.3. anno 1786. There, by the demurrer, 
the claim was not limited to a parishioner, but generally for 
the claimant, as being poor, indigent, and necessitous. It was 
again brought under consideration in the case of Steel and 
Haughton, in the common pleas, where there was again a g^ 
neral demurrer. This was argued Easter term 1787$ and 
determined Trinity* term 1788. There the claim was limited 
to parishioners of the description already stated, *^ legally 
settled within the parish." The determination was agfunst 
the claim. This question occasioned Mr. Lofit considerabk 
trouble, expense, and anxiety ; but he thought himself com- 
pensated by having been instrumental in bringmg under 
solemn discussion and* determination a point which he 
garded ai? of great importance. 

VOL. IX. M 
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In 1 788 and 1 789, and at subsequent periods, Mr. Loffi took 
some part in the exertions made for obtaining an abolition of 
negro slavery. In consequence of these exertions, he was 
elected an honorary member of the society instituted for that 
purpose in Philadelphia, having been nominated by his friend 
Caleb Lowndes, from whose correspondence with Mr. Loft 
many valuable extracts, illustrative of the state of politics^ 
agriculture, and manufactures in America, were published in 
" The Annals of Agriculture." In the winter of 1789, efibrts 
being then making for the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, Mr. Lofii attended meetings held in London for thai 
purpose, and early in the following year published a tract in 
support of its justice and policy. In the end of 1788, he 
wrote, and in the beginning of 1 789, he published, << Three 
Letters to the People of En^and on the Question of the 
R^ency;" the appointment to which he conceived to rest 
in the two Houses of Parliament, in case of the temporary 
inability of the king to exercise the functions of royalty, or to 
iippoint a regent. In the same year, 1789, he published 
*^ Observations on the first Part of Dr. Knowles's Testimonies; 
addressed to a friend." This friend Was the late Rev. Robert 
Gamham, a man eminently qualified in learning, critical 
abilities, intellectual endowments, and virtue. 

In December ] 790, although at that time in a very anxiond 
and agitated state of spirits, Mr. Loffl published ^^ Remariu 
on Mr. Burke's Letter on die Revolution of France." This, 
in the year 1791, he enlarged, and accompanied with ** Ob- 
servations on Mr. Burke's Appeal." In 1791 he also pub- 
lished *^ Remarks on the Effect of a Dissolution of Parliament 
on Parliamentary Impeachment for High ^Crimes and Misde- 
meanours." In 1792, he' edited "The First and Second 
Books of Paradise Lost;" with notes, chiefly illustrative of 
the rhythm ; and a punctuation on what he conceived to be 
an improved plan. In the same year he published, in two 
vdlumes, large octavo, "The Law of Evidence by Chki 
Baron Gilbert, with considerable Additions." 

For several succeeding years, Mr. Lofid published nothii^ 
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except *^ The Lamentation of a Dog on Occasion of the Dog 
Tax ;'' additional notes on the ten last books of the Odyssey, 
in a splendid edition of that poem ; and various articles on 
different subjects, in prose and verse, in the papers or peri- 
odical publications ; and particularly in that agreeable miscel- 
lany, which was for several years conducted with so much 
spirit and ability, the Monthly Mirror. 

In November, 1798, Mr. George BloomBeld put into his 
hands, his brother's (Mr. Robert Bloomfield's) MS. of 
" The Farmer's Boy." The zealous kindness of Mr. Lofft 
Qn this occasion was described in the memoir of the Suffolk 
poet, which appeared in the last volume of " The Annual 
Biography and Obituary." Instantly perceiving the merits of 
the poem, he revised the manuscript, and then sent it to his 
friend Thomas Hill, Esq., in consequence of whose recom- 
mendation, it was purchased on very liberal terms by Messrs. 
Vernor and Hood, the publishers. On its appearance, 
Mr. Loffl, (who had furnished a preface comprehending some 
Account of the author,) again exerted himself in its fiivour, 
and to his efforts a portion of the extensive popularity which 
it obtained, was doubtless attributable. To Mr. Lioff^ Bloom- 
field was subsequently indebted for many other acts of friend- 
ship. 

During the whole of this period, Mr. Lofft was laboriously 
engaged in his duty as a justice of the peace, usually many 
hours every day. But in the year 1800, he exerted himself, 
with the Under-Sherifi*, to obtain delay of execution in the 
case of an unhappy young woman under sentence of death. 
Her case was of a very extraordinary nature ; and from the 
circumstances of it, and her behaviour after conviction, it 
appeared to Mr. Loffl, and to others, that there was ground 
to request and hope a pardon, if time could be gained. The 
execution was delayed. A petition, to which the Duke of 
Grafton gave his concurrence, was most numerously and 
respectably signed. The event, however, was, that the pri-« 
soner at last suffered, with exemplary composure and magna- 
iiimity ; and that, at the summer assizes of 1800, the r^mot^al 
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of Mr. Loin from the commission, without beipg ia say 
manner called upon to account for his conduct, was oflSdally 
announced to him. On being deprived of his magisterial 
functions, Mr. Lofii resumed his practice as a barrister, and 
for some time attended the assizes and the session circuit with 
considerable success. 

When the income tax was in operation, Mr. LoflBbbecanM 
one of the commercial commissioners to superintend its exe- 
cution. In doing so, he exhibited no inconsistency; far 
althougli he had always greatly disapproved of the tax, yet, 
being adopted by the legislature, he felt that he ought not to 
decline a duty which the appointment of the grand jury of the 
county had intrusted to him ; and the just performance of 
which he thought of more than ordinary concern to individuals 
and the public. 

Dismissed from magisterial duties, Mr. Liofil returned t9 
poetry, which those duties had, in a great measure, obliged 
him to relinquish; to the cultivation of flowers and plants; 
and to the contemplation of the heavens. On the occurrenet 
of the dispute as to the proper termination of the century, he 
espoused, in the Gentleman's Magazine, Monthly Mintn^ 
&c., that side of the question which considered the eighteenth 
century as having terminated on the Slst of December, ISOKk 
There are, perhaps, few men living who have contributed 
with so bountiful a hand to the various magazines, journals, 
and other periodical publications of the day. Whatever 
might be the subject of public interest at the moment, whether 
it related to politics, to ethics, to science, or to die belles^ 
lettres, Mr. Loir's well*stored mind was always ready to pouir 
forth its accumulated treasures. ' 

In 1810, Mr. LofR also published a pamphlet ^^On the 
Revival of the Cause of Reform;" in 1812, (in one volume;) 
*^ Aphorisms from Shakspeare, arranged according to the 
Plays, &C., with a Preface and Notes;" and in 1814, (ia 
five volumes) "Laura; or an Anthology of Sonnets on the 
Petrarchan Model, and Elegiac Quatuorzains, English, Italian* 
S^nisb, Portuguese, French, and German; original and 
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transhited : gr^t part never before published : with a Preface, 
critical and biographical ; Notes ; and an Index." Many of 
the translations were by the elegant pen of Mrs. Loflfl. 

About this period, Mr. Lofil was appointed deputy recorder 
of the borough of Aldborough. 

Principally induced by the greater facilities which he con- 
ceived a residence abroad would afford for the education of 
his daughters, Mr. Lofit, in the year 1816, repaired to the 
continent. He went first to Brussels, and thence to the 
neighbourhood of Nanci. In the year 1820 he proceeded to 
Switzerland, and lived for some time at Lausanne, and after^ 
trards at the baths at Allier, near Vevay. In the autumn of 
1832 he went to Turin, where he resided until the spring of 
1824, when he removed to Montcallier, at which place he 
died on the 26th of May, 1824. The illness, which was the 
cause of Mr. Lofft's death, was brought on by a cold taken at 
Turin during the preceding winter, and to which he paid too 
little attention. Having hardly ever had a day^s indisposition, 
and his constitution being remarkably good, he still continued 
his &vourite astronomical pursuits; and it was not until abq|it a 
fortnight previous to his death, that he would eiAer submit to 
confinement, or take medical advice. 

Mr. Loff); was twice married. His- first wife, to whom he 
^^^ united on the 20th of August, 1778, was a daughter of 
the Jatfe Mr. £mlyn, the architect, of Windsor. ITie sur- 
viving children of that marriage are, a son in the military 
service of the East India Company, (to whom the family 
mansion and fine estate of Troston Hall in Suffolk, descend, 
perfectly unincumbered,) and a daughter. His second wife, 
whom he married at St. Bennett's, Cambridge, on the 10th of 
March, 1802, was Miss Sarah Watson Finch, daughter of the 
late' Mr. Joseph Finch, merchant of Cambridge. This lady, 
Mr. Loffl;, in an autobiographical sketch published in the 
Mdndily Mirror^ a few motiths afi^r his marriage to her, 
justly describes, as possessed " of the most pleasing and in^ 
gbnuous manners, of sentimenb, and ptlrsuit^, in unisc^ with 
his owD) of the utmost sWeetness of temper, a most powerful 
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and cultivated mind, and an entire reciprocity of affection J' 
By her he had ofl&pring, two daughters, (who, with his widovi^ 
are in Italy,) and a son, Capel Loift, who having distmguished 
himself by his various acquirements at Eton, was, in Sep- 
tember last, elected to King's College. 

Mr. Lofft was liberal and consistent in his politics; and 
most generous in his strictures, and benevolent in his conduct^ 
towards men of genius and letters. If his feelings erred, the 
fidllng was always on the side of charity. Few have distin- 
guished themselves for such a length of time in so many 
various branches of intellectual occupation. Mathematic8» 
classics, law, poetry, music, criticism, all, by turns, employed 
his pen, from early youth to his latest hour. Tlie great 
painter's advice was strictly followed by him : ^' No day with- 
out a line.'* As a lawyer he was indefatigable, until be in a 
great measure abandoned that rugged road, to devote himself 
to the muses' *^ primrose path," at Troston. He was a sound 
scholar; and to the office of critic he brought great judgment, 
excellent taste, and a mind stored with an amazing mass and 
variety of knowledge. As a poet, particularly in the sonnet^ 
he was an enthusiast, and, perhaps, too fastidious and refined, 
though certainly not without genius, and considerable powers 
of versification. His acquaintance with men of talents and 
learning was very extensive. Sir Philip Francis held him in 
great esteem, and was in correspondence with him to the latest 
period of Sir Philip's life. Unwearied in his own literary 
pursuits, Mr. Lofll was not less so in assisting and fostering 
those of others. Many eminent scholars of the present day 
have derived considerable benefit from his hints and sug- 
gestions. In some cases these obligations have been acknow- 
ledged ; in others, not. In the year 1799, Edward Du Bois, * 
Esq., published a work called " The Wreath," composed of 
selections from Sappho, Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus; 
Greek and English, with notes. The prefieu:e contains this . 
passage : — 

" I should do myself muck injustice, were I to conclude 
without mentioning the veiy friendly assistance I have re- 
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ceived from Mr. Capel Lofil, the iroXviML^g x«i xpirixo^^ who 
not only honoured the present undertaking with his ^proba* 
tion, but, to enrich it, suggested many valuable remarks and 
elucidations, which are, with others, inserted in the course of 
the work." 

In 1807, the same gentleman published an edition of 
Francis's Horace, with additional notes. In the introduction 
is this pun^raph : — 

<< The French," says Di^den, ^< are the best scholiasts on 
the classics, and the worst translators of them. These I con- 
sulted ; and from them, as well as from Bentley, Wakefidd, 
and others, I have selected and translated a variety of notes* 
Several I have written myself, and in their execution I have 
been occasionally assisted by the communications of my learned 
and worthy friend, Capel LofR, Esq." 

The interest which Mr. Loffi took in the success of Bloom* 
field may serve as one instance of many which might be 
adduced to prove the amiable disposition of his nature ; and 
this disposition was invariably manifest in his private life, in 
which he was the very soul of kindness and urbanity. That 
his humanity extended itself even to the feathered creation, 
the following anecdote will show. An intimate friend of Mr. 
Lofil's, being on a visit at Troston Hall, about ten or twelve 
years ago, saw several fowls in the garden, exceedingly indus- 
trious in mischief. On inquiring why they were not turned 
out, he was told that Mr. Loffl: having seen them there, and 
having also seen the gardener about to drive them forth, oiw 
dered not only that they should remain, but that they should 
never be killed ; for that their coming into the flower-garden 
showed a confidence in man which he would on no account 
be so ungrateful as to violate. 
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No. XIL 
ADMIRAL RUSSELL. 

J. HIM gallant officer, Thomas Macnamara Russell, fisq. 
admiral of the white, was descended, on both sides, from 
spectable and once opulent femilies. His father (an English- 
man) went over to Ireland, where he married a lady of that 
country, and settled. Mr. Russell was bom, we believe, 
about the year 174S, and his Christian name Macnamara was 
derived from his paternal grandmother* At the early age of 
five yeais he had the misfortune to lose his fiither; and, 
through either the fraud or the mismanagement of his guardi- 
ans, all the fortune which had been left him was dissipated by 
the time that he reached fourteen. 

Our officer entered the service at an early period of life^ 
und after serving fourteen years as midshipman, was pr(Maaoted 
to the rank of lieutenant. During the war with the colonies, 
he served on board the Albany, Diligent, and Raleigh, prin- 
cipally on the coast of America, and ^stinguished himself on 
several occasions. 

The pilot once ran thq Albany upon a rock, at some distance 
from the land, to the westward of th^ bay of Fundy* On 
this occasion, Lieutenant Russell requ^ed and obtained' from 
his commander, the Albany's boats, armed with vokinteers, 
to cruise for vessels to lighten and get her off; or should that 
be impracticable, to save her stores, and to cover ^eir own 
retreat to Halifax. In the course of seven or eight hours he 
returned, with no fewer than four fine sloops and schooners, 
some laden, and some in ballast, which he had cut out from 
under a very heavy fire from the shore. 

From the Albany, Mr. Russell was removed to the com- 
mand, as lieutenant, of the Diligent brig, of eight three- 
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pounders. In this ship, whilst ci*uising off the Chesapeak, he 
engaged and took the Lady Washington letter of marque, of 
sixteen six-pounders, richly laden, from France. 

Mr. Russell was removed from the Diligent, to be first 
lieutenant of the Raleigh, commanded by Captain (afterwards 
Admiral) Gambier. In this ship (under the command oF 
Captain Ford and Sir James WaUaee) he was engaged in 
repelling the French attempt upon Jersey, in 1 779. 

After this service. Lord Shuldham, who was then port- 
admiral at Plymouth, honoured Lieutenant Russell with the 
command of Drake's Island, with two or three hundred 
seamen and marines. His lordship flatteringly termed this 
** the post of honour ;" it being, as he observed, the advanced 
post of Great Britain, whilst the combined fleets kept the 
channel. 

Lieutenant Russell next served in the Raleigh, at the siege 
of Charlestown; on the reduction of which (May II, 1780) 
Vice-admiral Arbuthnot, the naval commander-in-chief, pro- 
moted him to the rank of master and commander, in the 
Beaumont sloop. 

From the Beaumont sloop. Captain Russell was made post 
in the Bedford, of 74 guns, then bearing the broad pendant 
of Commodore Afileck.* He soon after removed' into the 
Hussar of 20 guns ; in which ship be cruised successfully 
against the enemy, by taking and. destroying a large fiigate, 
near Boston, laden with masts and naval stores, for the 
French fleet; a large brig privateer^ of 18 guns ; a letter of 
marque, of nearly the same force ; and several smaller prizes ; 
beside the Sybille frigate, the capture of which demands more 
particular notice. The Hussar had only 20 guns, and 116 
men, 13 of whom were on the sick list; but La Sybille had 
38. gun^s, sflii S.50 m^n,; cirqumstanccv^, i^^^ll rendered the 
odds very great in favour of the Frenchman ; and whicb^ 

• It was on the 20th of May, 1781, that the commodore hoiited Ub penduiC 
in the Bedfovd.; but Captain Russell's oommlsMon was dited on the lUh<of thai' 

month. 
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consequently^ contributed to place the bravery and skill 
of Captain Russell in a more conspicuous point of view.. 
Hie loss of the Hussar was, three killed, and five slightly 
wounded; that of La Sybille, forty-two killed, and eleven 
wounded. Schomberg, in his ^^ Naval Chronology," is in- 
correct in his statement of this engagement. 

We shall here insert Captain Russell's official letter relative 
to this action. 

" Sir, Hussar, off Sandy Hook, Feb. 6, 178S. 

<< On the 22d of last month, in a firesh gale, and hazy 
weather, lat 36^ 20' in soundings, I chased a sail standing to 
the westward, with the starboard tacks on board, wind N.N.W* 
On my approach, she displayed an English ensign reversed 
in her main shrouds, and Snglish colours over French at the 
ensign staff. Having likewise discovered that she was under 
very good jury-masts, had some shot-holes in her quarter, 
and not supposing that French tactics contained a ruse de 
guerre of so black a tint, I took her to be what her colours in- 
timated — a distressed prize to some of His Majesty's ships ; 
every hostile idea vanished ; my mind was employed in devis- 
ing means to succour and protect her; I declined the privilege 
of my supposed rank, and stood under his lee to hail. At 
that moment, by a preconcerted and rapid movement, he 
put up his helm, aimed at lajdng me athwart hawse, carrying 
away my bowsprit, raking, and then boarding me.* I felt 
the error of my credulity ; ordered our helm hard-a-weather, 
shivered, and shortened the after-sails.f The Hussar obeyed 
it — saved me from the][murdering reflection of a surprise- 
baffled, in part, the enemy's attention^ and received only a 

* The French officers, when prisoners, confessed that it was their intention to 
put the crew of the Hussar to the sword for daring to chase them in so con« 
temptible a sliip. 

t At this moment, Captain Russell was pouring cold shot, by hand, amongst 
the enemy ; by one of which the French commander's shoulder was gr^sed. 
Another killed one of the boarders, and broke a leg of a second. The assailants 
fled. Sixty of them, with helmets, &c. were dispersed by the above-mentioned 
cold shot, and marine musketry. 
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half-raking fire ; which, however, tore me to pieces forward, 
and killed two of my men. By this time, both ships were by 
the lee forward, and almost aboard each other. I called loud, 
to stand by to board him. It had the desired effect ; he put 
up his helm, wore off, the Hussar closed with him, and 
a fair engagement commenced before the wind. He yawed 
frequently ; the Hussar kept as close and as parallel to him 
as possible: in about forty minutes his situation appeared 
disagreeable to him ; his fire grew less firequent, and soon 
after contemptible. At the hour's end it ceased ; and, under 
cover of our smoke, he extended his distance ; put his helm 
a*starboard ; got his larboard tacks on board ; and fled to 
windward. To avoid a raking, to jam him uj/ against the 
wind, and bring our larboard guns to play, two of the other 
side having been rendered unserviceable, I followed his mo- 
tions ; exchanged a few shot with him on that side ; but, to 
my great mortification, found my foremast and bowsprit tot- 
tering, and no head-sail to govern the ship by, as you will see 
by my enclosed defects. However, we chased and refitted as 
well as we could, and found we gained on the enemy, it having 
&llen less wind. 

*^ The haze dispersed ; and a large ship, which we at first 
took for an enemy, but afterwards found to be the Centurion, 
appeared to windward, and a-stem withal ; and to leeward, 
a sloop, which, by signal, I knew to be ours. After about 
two hours' chase, the Hussar got up abreast of the enemy, 
gave him one broadside, which he returned with two guns, 
and struck his colours ; the Centurion, then about long ran- 
dom shot a-stern, and the Terrier sloop, about four or five 
miles to leeward, under a pressui'e of sail, which does honour 
to Captain Mdtris.* 

^< Tlie prize is La Sybille, a French firigate of 38 guns, 
twelve of which he hove overboard when he first fled, and 
350 men, commanded by Monsieur le Comte de Krergarou de 
Soemaria. 

" In justice even to the captain of the Sybille, it must be 

* AAerwords a vic«>«dxiiiraL 
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owned, that all his evolutions, (as &r as my little ability en-^ 
ables me to judge) were masterly; and in one instance, bor- 
dering on a noble enthusiastic rashness. Nor did he fly until 
the men in his magazine were breast high in water, and all 
his powder drowned, by some low shot which he received 
early in the action. It is, therefore, Siij with great pain and 
reluctance, that I inform you that this officer, commanding a 
ship of more than double the Hussar's force*, in perfect 
order of battle ; for, under the then circumstances of wind 
and sea, he derived great and obvious advantages from being 
under jury-masts f; an officer of family and long rank, 
adorned with military honours, conferred by his sovere^ tor 
former brilliant services, has sullied his reputation, and, in 
the eye of Europe, disgraced the French flag, by descending 
to fight me for above thirty minutes, under the English 
Colours, and signal of distress, above described: fer whicb 
act of base treachery, and flagrant violation of the law of 
nations:]:, I have confined him as a state prisoner, until, 
through your mediation, justice and the king's service are 
satisfied." 

From the circumstance of peace taking place just at t&is 
period, the above letter was never publiished. Perhaps, also, 
fi-om motives of conciliation on the part of Great Britain, it 
was thought politic not to give it to the world, as it certainly 
bore extremely hard upon the French commatider. 

As it was intended that this lettier should appear at tUe 
Cotut of France against Count Krergarou, it became necessary 
to have it legally authenticated, which was accordingly 
done. 

Wfe shall now proceed to relate some circumstances, which, 
though not of a nature to be inserted in an official letter, are 
highly interesting. 



* At the time when she was uken, La Sybille was considered as the 
frigate in the world. In addition to her very select crew, she had thirty«thr«e 
Americans on board, as passengers and supernumeraries. 

f La Sybille had lost heri masts in a severe action wiUi tlie Magieienno frigate, 
on the 17th of the preceding month. 

\ See Vattcl on the Law of Nations, Book 111% chap, x, p.69. oil Stratagems 
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Wlien the captain of La SybiUe delivered his sword to 
Captain Russell on the Hussar's quarter deck, he commenoed 
a speed), with much pomposity of style and manner, saying i 
— "Accept, Sir, of a sword, which was never before sur- 
render^. Conceive my feeling, on being reduced to it. by a 
sbip of less than half my force : but such a ship ! such ft 
constant and continued tremendous fire !" — Captain RusseH 
aofiwered •.'•— ^^ Sir, I must here humbly beg leave to decline 
any compUsaents to this ship, her officers, or eompway^ as I 
caimot return them. She is, indeed, no more than a British 
ship of her class should be. She had not fair play: but 
Almighty God has saved her lirom the most foul sn^e of the 
most perfidious enemy. Had you, Sir^ fought me fairly, I 
should, if I know my own heart, receive your sword with a 
tear of symp^y. From you. Sir, I receive it with the most 
inexpressible contempt. And now, Sir, you will please t» 
observe, that, lest this sword should ever defile the hand <£ 
any honest French or FngUsh oiBcer, I here, in the most 
formal and public manner, break it." Here, sticking its 
point in the deck. Captain Russell bent it double, broke it» 
and threw it fi*om him as a. degraded thing; then, turning to 
his officers, said:-— ^^ This is not meant as an example for 
1/ou; you will ever be British officers; heroes in every 
virtue, as well as in the valour with which you have supported 
me on this occasion. Accept my grateful thanks^ my hearty 
thanks, for your glorious support !'' 

At this moment, a strong box, eontainii^ about 509 /. was 
brought on board the Hussar ; and another, filled with plate^ 
&c. The French officers, m a body, declared that the 
money was their private property, and that the plate belonged 
to their Captain. *^ Gentlemen," said Captam Russell, ^^ it 
shall continue youns : whatever your Captain may think, 
British officers do not fight for money/'* 



• Some time tirevioutly to the captuve of LfttSybiUe^ this gMconader puhliahed 
a cIuiUeii{ie»:iii an American iiew«iMiper» to. all Captains of Britiah frigates, to 
fight him for h<fnoury not for mwey^ which he asserted was their only stimulus 
to action. 
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Attempts were made to bribe Captain Russell to release the 
Count ; the English commander, of course, revolted at the 
insulting offer, and severely reproved the bearer. In a few 
days after, Le Chevalier d'Ecures, the second captain of La 
Sybille, requested to speak in private with Captain RussdL 
When in the cabin, he b^an by assuring him, that tlio 
Count was so great a favourite at the French court, that 
whatever ship Captain Russell might have, the Count would 
get a better, and cruise for him wherever he was stationed;-— 
then, should he in his turn take him, what would the conse- 
quence be ? Captain Russell answered : — ^' Sir ! his ship was 
three times stronger than mine now, with 350 Frenchmeiiy 
and S3 Americans on board: but. Monsieur le Chevalier, 
this war is, I believe, nearly at an end ; and, of course, he can 
have no hope to retaliate/' "Sir!" replied the Chevalier, 
fiercely, "he'll bring you to a personal account!'* — "On 
that. Sir," rejoined Captain Russell, "I must pause. Am 
I presumptuously to set up as the champion of the law of 
nations? I shall, however, consider of it, and give you my 
answer." 

In the course of six or seven days after this conversation. 
Captain* Russell, in tlie presence of the French Captain, 
recapitulated to the Chevalier what had passed; adding-^ 
"Sir, I have considered your challenge maturely. Homer 
said, ^ How could'st thou injure whom thou daredst not 
fight? — I now tell you, that when your Captain is acquitted, 
I will fight him, by land or by water, on foot or on horse* 
back, in any part of this globe that he pleases. You will, 1 
suppose, he his second ; and I sliall he attended by a firiend 
worthy of your sword." — From this period, the tone of the 
Frenchmen was considerably lowered* 

The officers and men of the Hussar merited every praise 
for their determined and unshaken bravery, in contending 
with a force so fer superior to their own. Thirteen of the 
Hussar's crew, as we have already stated, were upon the 
sick list ; notwithstanding which,* they roused up, half-dead, 
half-naked ; fought and worked for three hours ; after which. 
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they slept long and soundly; and, what was not a little ex- 
traordinary, in two days they were perfectly recovered. 

On his return to England, Captain Russell, for his various 
services, but particularly that of capturing the Sybille, was 
offered the honour of knighthood, an honour which he 
modestly declined, as not possessing a sufficient fortune. 
Some of his friends thought that this refusal might disoblige 
Lord Keppel ; but that it did not was evident from his Lord- 
ship's continued friendship towards him whilst he lived. 

After the conclusion of the peace. Captain Russell, having 
been informed that Count Krergarou had been tried, and 
shamefully acquitted, obtained leave from the Admiralty to 
go to France. Admiral Arbuthnot, not in the least suspecting 
his business there, exclaimed — " I'll go to Paris, too !" and 
accordingly went over with his friend. At Dessin's Hotel, 
in Calais, Colonel Cosmo Gordon guessed at, and informed 
Admiral Arbuthnot of Captain Russell's intentions. The 
Admiral rebuked our officer severely ; and insisted, for many 
strong reasons, and urged a point of delicacy to him, as a 
British Admiral, that, if he loved or respected him^ he should 
return to England. Just at this time, Captain Russell re- 
ceived a letter from Count Krergarou, expressive of his gra- 
titude for the humane treatment which his officers and men 
had experienced, &c. ; and concluding with the information, 
that he was going au dela des Pyrenees^ 'pour la guerison de 
ses blessures ; but without stating to what part. In the course 
of seventeen hours. Captain Russell received two more such 
letters, which had evidently been lefl ready for him, should 
he arrive. Admiral Arbuthnot contended that these letters 
furnished additional reason why Captain Russell should re- 
turn ; to which, after much persuasion, he agreed. 

During the peace, in the course of the year 1791, Captain 
Russell was appointed to command the Diana, on the Jamaica 
stadon ; where, for his conduct during the apprehension of a 
rising among the negroes, he was twice honoured with the 
public thanks of the inhabitants. 

It was during the time that Captain Russell was on the 
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Jamaica station, that he was sent, by Admiral Affleck, te 
convoy a cargo of provisions, as an act of perfect chaiit]^ 
from the government and principal inhabitants of Jamaica, to 
the white people of St. Domingo, who were then severely 
suffering from the depredaticms of the people of colour. He 
was received with joy and gratitude ; and was invited to a 
public dinner given by the Colonial Assembly at Aux Cayes. 
At this repast, our officer represented to the Assembly, that 
there was a Lieutenant Peiicins, of the British Navy, crueUy 
confined in a dungeon, at Jeremie, on the other side of the 
island, under the pretext of having supplied the blacks with 
arms ; but, in fact, through malice, for his activity against the 
trade of that part of St. Domingo, in the American war. 
Captain Russell stated, that, before he had ventured to pletA 
his cause, he had satisfied himself of his absolute innocence ; 
that he had undergone nothing like a legal process, a thing 
impossible, from the suspension of their ordinary courtsr of 
justice, owing to the divided and distracted state of the colony; 
and yet, horrible to relate, he lay under sentence of death I 
^' Grant him/' exclaimed Captain Russell, ^^ grant me boB 
life ! Do not suffer these people to be guilty of the murder 
of an innocent man, by which they would drag British venr 
geance upon the whole island !" 

So forciUe was this appeal, that the Assembly, in the most 
hearty and unequivocal manner, promised that an order 
should be instantly transmitted for him to be delivered up 
immediately. 

On the following day. Captain Russell sent an officer to 
receive the order for Lieutenant Perkins's pardon and delivery; 
In a short tame he returned, reporting that much prevarica* 
tion had been used^ and that he had not obtained the orderv 
The day ^ler, the same gentleman was sent again, and re- 
turned with a downright refusal from the Assembly ; '^ for, ap 
it was a promise made after dinner, they did not think it 
binding." 

Almost at the moment of the officer's return, the Ferret 
sloop, Captain NoweU, (now Rear-Admiral NowcllX hove 
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in sight She had been at Jeremie, with dispatches contain- 
ing the requests of Lord Effingham and Admiral Affleck, 
that Lieutenant P^kins might be delivered up; which the 
Council of Commons there absolutely refused ; adding, that 
the imperious voice of the law called for his execution. 

No sooner was Captain Russell apprised of this state of the 
business, than he declared that he would sacrifice as many 
Frenchmen as there were hairs on Perkins's head, if they 
murdered him. His determination was soon known amongst 
the Diana's crew ; the anchor was up, sml crowded, and, the 
wind favouring them in an uncommon manner, the frigate 
and sloop appeared off Jeremie in a portion of time astonish- 
ingly short Both of the vessels hove-to close to the harbour, 
and prepared for battle i every soul on board of them panting 
for vengeance, should Perkins be murdered. TTie Ferret 
actually entered Jeremie bay, and, in consequence of the north 
wind setting in towards the evening, had some difficulty in 
working out again to join the Diana. 

Captain Nowell was sent on shore, with a letter, to demand 
him instantly ; and with verbal instructions for his conduct, 
should they, hesitate. After requesting that he might be 
given up according to promise, Captain Russell said, ^* I^ 
however, it should unfortunately be otherwise, let it be remem- 
bered, that I do hereby, in the most formal and solemn manner, 
DEMAND him. Captain Nowell knows my resolution in case 
of the least hesitation." 

Captain Nowell, on landing, was surrounded by a mob of 
at least 300 villains, armed with sabres ; and, togeth^ with 
Lieutenant Godby, who accompanied him, had occasion 
to keep his hand on his sword during the whole of the con- 
ference which took place. The President read the letter, and 
said, "Sir, suppose I do not?" — "In that case,'' replied 
the British officer, "you draw down a destruction whieh you 
are little aware of. I know Captain Russell; I knoiw hSiB 
resolution ; beware, if you value your town, and the lives of 
thousands : he has given me siicty minutes to decide: you see, 
Sir, that thirty of them are elapsed." The mob now gtfm 
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outxageous. ^^ You shall have him^" exclaimed one of them, 
^ but it shall be in quarters I'' Captmn Nowell instantly 
drew his sword ; and, sternly looking at the President, said, 
^< Sir, order that fellow out of my sight, or he dies !'' The 
President did so ; and, after a few more threats from Captain 
Nowell, that he would return without him, poor Perkins was 
led from the brig of war lying off the town in whidi he had 
been kept a close prisoner, into tlie Ferret's boat ; then wore, 
with the ship's head, off the land ; secured his guns ; and 
carried a most adventurous and enterprising oiBScer, and good 
man, in triumph to the Commander-in-Chief at Jamaica, to 
whose prayers the sanguinary democrats of the new Frendi 
rigime had refused him.* The time fixed for his execution 
was two days from that of his rescue. 

Some time after the termination of this adventure, Captain 
Russell and his friend Nowell were engaged in another. In 
a large company, on shore, they were one day informed, that 
a pleasure yacht belonging to one of the party had been 
seized, with half-a-dozen gentlemen, in a piratical manner, by 
a Spanish guarda costa, that had been seen, two days before, 
steering for the east end of Cuba; and that the families of the 
gentlemen were in the utmost distress. When the subject 
had been dropped, Captain Russell whispered to Captain 
Nowell, and they walked out together. " Nowell, my boy,** 
said Russell, ^^ I've been working this fellow's bearings : we 
are to windward of him : we'll weigh instantly, before sun- 
set; and we shal^^see him about nine to-morrow morning.** — 
The intention was put into execution almost as soon as it was 
. formed ; and, about the expected time, the pirate appeared in 
sight. The English chased ; the Spaniard fled, for three or 
four hours; at length anchored, not far firom St. Jago de 
Cuba, and fired sharply at our boats ; which they, by order, 
did not return, but closed, intending to board. The villains 
fled on shore ; when a midshipman, Jrom the Diana, followed. 



* Mr. Perkint wm afterwards made a Pott- Captain, and died at 
i«B. 27. 1813. 
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and caught one of the Spaniards ; in consequence of which 
the yacht was returned to Jamaica on the following mommjg, 
to the great joy and surprise of the mhfd[)itants. 

Having remained the usual Uipe on the Jamaica station, 
the Diana returned to England, and was paid off; after which. 
Captain Russell was appointed to command the St« Alban's, 
of sixty-four guns, and brought home four or five East Indian 
men from St Helena. 

On the 11th of January, 1796, he was appointed to the 
Vengeance, of seventy-four guns ; in which he served in the 
West Indies, under Rear- Admiral Harvey, at the captures of^ 
St. Lucia and Trinidad, and at the subsequent unsuccessM> 
siege of Porto Rico. 

On this station Captain Russell had the satis&ction oE 
making, the second time in his life, an ample fortune ; but by 
an unlimited confidence in the integrity of othenf, his goldeii 
treasures soon vanished. 

In the spring of 1799 he returned to England, and joined^ 
the Channel Fleet, then under the orders of Earl St Vincent 
Having remained for some time in that service, the Vengeance, 
being much out of repair, was paid off; and, on the 2Sd of 
April, 1800, Captain Russell was appointed to the Princess 
Royal, a second-rate, in which ship he remained until ad- 
vanced to the rank of Rear-admiral of the White, Jan. 1.1801; 
and on the 23d of April, 1804, Rear-admiral of the Red. 

Soon afler the commencement of the late war, we find our 
officer serving under the orders of Lord Keith. About the 
year 1807, he was appointed to the chief command of the 
North Sea fleet ; but from the rigid caution which the Dutch 
squadrons observed, no opportunity occurred for him to dis- 
play the determined spirit which he was well known to possess. 
His promotion to the rank of vice-admiral took place Nov. 9. 
1805 ; and on the 12th of August, 1812, he became a full 
admiraL Mrs. Russell, to whom he was united about the 
year 179S, died March 9. 1818. 

His blockade of the Texel, during the period of the threat- 
ened invasion of our shores, was admirable, and it was planned 
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and executed by himself. His system of anchoring during 
the strongest gales, with sometimes three cables on end, was 
rewarded by the most complete success. During the neap 
tides, the line of battle ships for the most part rendezvoused 
at North Yarmouth, by which a saving to his country in wear 
and tear, and probable loss of ships, was effected to an im- 
mense amount Indeed, while the blockade of the Texel was 
the most efficient ever known, and was conducted with all the 
rigidness of a state of bitter warfare, it was marked by in- 
stances of the most refined and generous humanity, whidi 
procured the respect and esteem of the Dutch Admiral Kict- 
churt, his officers, and men. 

To the qualities of a thorough-bred English seaman^ widi 
the sciaice of an able naval tactician, he added the nicest and 
highest sense of honour, and the manners and urbanity of a 
courtier. He was brave, generous, and humane* 

Admiral Russell's death took place suddenly, m his car- 
riage, at Great Canford, near Poole, on the 22d of July, 1 824. 
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The Rev. THOMAS MAURICE, M.A. 

t 

ASSISTANT KEEP£R OF THE MSS. IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM ; AND 
VICAR OF CUDHAM, KENT, AND WORMLEIGHTON> WARWICK- 
SHIRS. 

IVIr. Maurice has been his own biographer. From his 
well-written and very amusing memoirs, most of the following 
paiticulars of him are gleaned; to which are added isuch 
others as we have been enabled to collect. 

The family of Maurice is of high Cambrian origin, and 
allied to the ancient princes of Powis. The pedigree of Mau- 
rice shows its descent in a regular line from the celebrated 
chief Einion, who ranks at the head of one of the fivfe royal 
tribes of Wales. That branch from which our author dii- 
scended settled at Whittington in Shropshire. His grtuid- 
father, Thomas Maurice, Esq., was the younger brother of 
Edward Maurice, Esq., df Lloran and Peh-y-botit. Tfcis 
Thomas Maurice having received the fortune of a youtiger 
brother, and having increased it by a marriage with the 
daughter of John Trevor, Elsq., of Oswestry, towards the close 
of the seventeenth century, settled as a merchant in London, 
but was ruined by the South Sea, bubble in 1721. He had 
three children, Thomas (father of our author), brought up t<i 
succeed him in his own line, Pfeter, and John. 

Thomas (the father of Mr. Maurice) was articled to a 
West India merchant, made several voyages to thfe West 
Indies, and settled in Jamaica. The climate not a^eeing 
witli him, after three years he returned to England; and being 
accomplished in mathematical sciences, he opened an academy 
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at Clapham, where he married an elderly lady with some pro- 
perty. In 1737, by the interest of Sir John Bernard, then 
Lord Mayor, he was elected by the governors of Christ's 
Hospital head-master of their establishment at Hertford; 
(whither he carried with him his private pupils,) and held that 
situation twenty-six years. His character for humanity and 
integrity is recorded in the annals of that noble institution. 
Late in life, having become a widower, he married a very young 
woman, (who had been the companion of his first wife,) by 
whom he had six children ; the eldest (the subject of this 
article), and one brotlier, William *, alone reached maturity. 
The father died in 1763, leaving every thing he possessed to 
his young widow. She seems to have been an affectionate 
mother, but was sulgect to low spirits, and occasional fits of 
derangement* . Unfortunately she became entangled with the 
Methodists, and after some little time was persuaded to many 
an Irish preacher, named Joseph Wright. Her new husband 
used her shamefully ; she was got away from him ; but the 
law expences in Chancery swallowed up the little fortunes of 
herself and her children. 

On the death of his father, the subject of this memoir was 
first sent to Christ's Hospital ; but his health declining, he wa9 
rexapyedf in about a year and a half, to an academy at Ealing^ 
t^en k^t by Mr. Pearse, and now flourishing under the su^ 
p<s|rinten4^ce of the Rev. Dr. Nicholas. Thence he was 
i^ent^.k^ poiji^equence of his mother's attachment to Me* 
thpdism, to the ^' Athens of Wesleyan. Literature, in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol." His next preceptor was Mr. 
Bradley, a learned ortliodox clergyman, near London. His 
original destination, the church> being now considered im* 
practicable, he was placed in the chambers of Mr. Brown, of 
the Inner Temple, preparatory to the study of the law. But 
instead of writing notes on Coke and Blackstone, he was en- 
gaged in the study of Ovid and TibuUus, or Shakspeare and 
Milton. 

: * This gentleman was afterwards a respectable surgeon at Welwyn, and diad a 
few years einco. 
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^' It was about this period," says Mr. Maurice, ^^ that the 
Rev. Samuel Parr, a name that will ever be dear to me to the 
last moment of my existence, having, with glaring injustice, 
been refused the substantial claim which his education on the 
spot, his profound erudition, and the very statutes of the 
founder, gave him of succeeding his friend and patron Dr. 
Sumner, in the head-mastership of Harrow, opened a school 
on the neighbouring hill of Stanmore, to which he was follow^ 
by a large portion (about forty) of the. scholars, whose fatliers, 
thinking him illiberally treated by the governors, encouraged 
him to commence the hazardous undertaking. At my request 
he was written to by my guardian, and was informed of the 
accumulated misfortunes that had overwhelmed my youth, and 
had obstructed my progress in literature* This did not fail 
deeply to interest in my favour a heart warm and benevolent 
as his own, and laid the foundation of that friendship which 
now for above forty years, I exult to say, has subsisted between 
us with unimpaired vigour. His reply was in the usual man- 
ner of that gentleman, prompt, ardent, and energetic. A 
meeting was instantly appointed, at which I was neither terri-* 
fied by his quick penetrating glance, nor dismayed by the 
awful magnitude of his overshadowing wig. I felt, howevei^ 
degraded in the presence of so great a scholar ; I repeated the 
tale of my early calamities ; and ingenuously acknowledged 
my profound ignorance. His answers were in a high d^ree 
candid and consoling; and having been shown some specimens 
of my poetic talent, he honoured them with a gratifying, but 
guarded eulogy." 

Too much praise cannot be given to the liberality of Dr. 
Parr on this occasion^ who benevolently received Mr. Maurice, 
under his protection, directed his studies, with what success 
will subsequently i^pear, and support^; J him, though with 
slender i^pearances of receiving an adequate remuneration. 
The affection between these learned men continued till death 
divided them. Dr. Parr evor considered Thomas Maurice all 
his admired pupil and highljr-esteemed fri^d ; and Mr. Mau- 
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rice ever entertained for the Doctor (as ve have above seen) 
the deepest gratitude and sincerest affection. 

At Dr. Parr's, young Maurice, though a junior boy, asso- 
ciated with companions of considerable talents and matnred 
intellect; this was to advance in knowledge. Pre-emineirt 
among these worthies of Stanmore, were William Julius^ the 
Captain, and Walter Pollard, excellent scholars, natives of 
the tropic, " souls made of fire, and children of the sun ;'* 
the latter of whom was Mr. Maurice's confidential firiend 
through life ; Monsey Alexander, a very good scholar, and 
Mr. Maurice's most intimate friend at Oxford ; the incompa- 
rable scholar, Joseph Gerald ; and the two ingenious sons of 
Dr. Oraham of Netherby. These eminent young men as- 
sisted Maurice in his studies ; and the Archdidaskolos himself 
condescended to indulge him with private instructions. 

At the age of nineteen, Mr. Maurice was entered at St*- 
John's Cdilege, Oxford; and in about a year afterwards re- 
moved to University College, under the tuition of the present 
Lord Stowell. 

Whilst at the University, he cultivated his poetic talents* 
*^ I b^gan my career in life," says Mr. Maurice, '^ as a poet^ 
and my publications in that line were honoured with no in-*= 
considerable share .of the public approbation; the literary 
public I mean, as of my principal work, the translation of 
the noblest tragedy of Sophocles, they alone could be com- 
petent judges. The history of their composition forms, in- 
deed, an essential part of the history of my own life, with - 
which, in its early periods, they are inseparably connected;" 
— " The warm commendations of a Johnson, a Parr, and a 
Jones, with which my translation of the CEdipus Tyrannus wa9 
honoured, have excited in me hopes that it will not wholly be 
doomed to oblivion." -, 

Among the poems ^published about this time, besides his 
translation of the CEdipus Tyrannus, were *♦ The School- 
Boy, a Poem, written in Imitation of the Splendid Shilling," 
4to. 1775; " The Oxonian," a poem, which accurateJy de-* 
scribed the scenes then too prevalent in that now reformed 
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University; "Netherby," a poem, 4to. 1776 ; " Hagley," a 
poem,4to. 1777 ; " Monody to the Memory of the Duchess of 
Northumberland;" " Warley," a satire, 4to. 1778. 

After taking his degree of B, A., he was ordained by the 
great and good Bishop Lowth ; and at the recommendation 
of Dr, Wetherell, Master of University College, became 
cumte to the Rev. John Shepherd, rector of Woodford, in 
Essex. A short time afterwards, Dr. Johnson, being then on 
a visit to his Friend Dr. Taylor, at Bosworth, wrote, unsoli- 
cited, a warm and friendly letter to Dr. Wetherell, with the 
proffer of the curacy of Bosworth, if Mr. Maurice were in 
orders. 

In about two years after he had settled at Woodford, a Mrs. 
Trevor^ whose maiden name was Maurice, formerly of Os- 
westry, left Mr. Maurice property which amounted to nearly 
600/.; this proved a seasonable relief; aiid with it, by the 
advice of his friends, he purchased a chapliaincy in the 
ninety-seventh regiment. The regiment was reduced in 1 784 ; 
but Mr. Maurice continued to receive half-pay as long as he 
lived. 

In 1 778 he preached a fast-sermon at Woodford, whieli 
was the only sermon he ever pruited, and dedicated it to 
Lord North. 

_ » 

In 1778 he also preached an assize-sermon, at Chelmsford, 
before Lord Chief Justice Mansfield and Justice Ashhurst. 
This was not printed ; but copious extracts from it are giveii 
in Mr. Maurice's Memoirs, part iii. pp.* 75—81. 

In 1 779 he published by subscription a volume of his Poems 
and Miscellaneous Pieces ; with his translation of the CEdi- 
pus Tyrannus of Sophpcles. 

In 1782 his muse seized a popular subject, ^nd com- 
posed " lerne Rediviva," ah ode addressed to die volunteers 
of Ireland; and in 1784, first appeared his elegiac poem, 
" Westminster Abbey." A second edition of this work wais 
published in 1813, in a more splendid form; accompanied 
with other occasional poems, and his translation of the CEidipus 
Tyrannus of S(^hocles. 
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The first idea of Mr. Maurice's becoming an hiatorioil 
(but of what he had not a conception) was suggested by the 
composition of historical exercises at the seminary €)f Dr. 
Parr, and the commendations bestowed on one of those ex- 
ercises. This spark was fanned into a flame whea he attended 
the incomparable Lectures on History by his respected tutor 
at University College, the present Lord Stowell. 

About 178S he began to meditate a. history of India, drawn 
up in a popular way, from the sera of the invasion of that 
comitry by Alexander, down to the time that Mr. Orme's 
work commences. To detail the history of 2000 years was 
no trifling concern ; but Mr. Maurice applied himself reso* 
lutely to the task, devoting at least three (mt four hours a day 
for five years, to perusing, translating, revising, and arrang- 
ing his materials. 

In 1 785, finding that the weekly duty of an extensive parish 
like Woodford was incompatible with his studies, he relin- 
quished that curacy for the chapel of £4)ping, where only at- 
tendance on Sundays was required. 

His intimacy with the Godfrey family, who resided at 
Woodford, was attended with one circumstance peculiarly 
fortunate, as through it he gained access to the Indian books 
and papers of that &mily, who had long resided in the East. 
Mr. Godfirey was the guardian of the lady whom Mr. Mau- 
rice married in 1786. She was the daughter of Thomas 
Pearce, Esq., a captain in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. This amiable lady lived only four years subsequent to 
this union. Her death was, to Mr. Maurice, of very serious 
and lasting consequence, for it deprived him of the comforts 
of domestic life, and compelled him to seek societjr abroad, to 
the indiscriminate enjoyment of which he was unfortunately 
too much devoted. He bewailed his loss in an epitaph of 
considerable el^ance, which we subjoin as a specimen of his 
poetical talents : *— 

<' Serendy bright, in bridal ermiles arraj'd. 
The purpled spring its blossomed sweets display'd. 
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While raptur'd Fancy saw full many a year, 

In bliss revolving, urge its gay career. 

Buty ah ! how deep a gloom the skies o'erspread ! 

How swift the dear delusive vision fled ! 

Disease and pain the lingering hours consume. 

And secret feed on youth's corroded bloom ; 

Ceased are the songs that fill'd the nuptial grove. 

The dance of Pleasure in the bower of Love ; 

For Hymen's lamp, funereal torches glare, 

And mournful dirges rend the midnight air. 

O thou, whose cheek, the rival of the rose. 

With all the flush of vernal beauty glows, 

Whose pulses higii with youthful vigour bound. 

The brightest fair in Fashion's mazy round, 

Approach with awe the mansions of the dead, 

And, as the grave's drear bourn thy footsteps tread 

Mark, 'midst these ravages of fate and time. 

Where worth lies bury'd in its loveliest prime ; 

Where youth's extinguish'd fires no longer bum, 

And beauty slumbers in the mould'ring urn. 

Oh ! pause ! and, bending o*er^air Stella's tomb. 

Mourn her hard lot, and read (hy future doom ! 

Sod lie the sod that shields from wint'ry rains. 

And blasting winds, my Stella's lov*d remains ; 

May angels guard the consecrated ground, 

And flow'rs, as lovely, bloom for ever round. 

Meek sufferer, — who, by nameless woes oppressed, 

The patience of the expiring lamb possess'd. 

When many a tedious month thy fever'd veins 

Throbb'd with the raging hectic's fiery pains. 

Nor heaved a sigh, save that alone which bore 

Triumphant virtue to a happier shore. ^ 

Stella, whose streaming eye ne'er ceas'd to flow. 

When Sorrows pour'd the plaint of genuine woe, 

Whose mind was pure as that unsullied ray 

That beams from heav'n, and lights the orb of day, — 

Sweet be thy slumbers on this mossy bed. 

Till the last trump shall rouse the sleeping dead; 

Then, having nought from that dread blast to fear, 

Whose echo shall convulse the crumbling sphere, 

In fairer beauty wake, a heav'nly bride, 

And rise an angel, who a martyr died !** 
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In 1789 our author's muse assumed a bolder flight, in 
" Panthe% or the Captive Bride," a tragedy, founded on a 
story in Xenophon. To which he added, " An Elegy on the 
Memory of the Duke of Northumberland." 

To revert to his great work on Indian antiquities. The 
first public step taken by him appeared in 1790, in a "letter 
to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, con- 
taining Proposals for printing the History of tlie Revolution 
of the Empire of EQndostan, from the earliest Ages to the 
present, with a Sketch of the Plan on which the Work will 
be conducted ; a concise Account of the Authors who will be 
consulted ; and a short Retrospect of the general History." 

Mr. Maurice had nearly completed his arduous task, when 
the French Revolution broke out; and neither his convictioui 
the result of education and reflection, nor his profession, 
would permit him to publish any thing respecting India, 
without an efibrt, at leasts to refute the argument and subvert 
the hypothesis of the atheists of the day, who had taken their 
stand to endeavour to root out Christianity and demoralise 
the world. His nearly-finished work was, therefore, laid aside, 
and an ample field was to be traversed. New books were to 
be procured, and toilsome vigils endured. Three more years 
were consumed in this investigation ; and, at length, in 1791, 
his two first volumes appeared under the title of " Indian 
Antiquities; or, Dissertations relative to the ancient geo- 
graphical Divisions, the pure System of primaeval Theology, 
the grand Code of Civil Laws, the original Form of Govern- 
ment, and the various and profound Literature of Hindostan, 
compared throughout with the Religion, Laws, Government, 
and Literatm'e of Persia, Egypt* and Greece ; the whole in- 
tended as introductory to the History of Hindostan, upon a 
comprehensive Scale," 8vo. with plates. — This work was writ- 
ten with great labour, perspicuity, aiid talent, and it embraced 
a multitude of important objects. The various and compli- 
cated subjects in the Dissertation on the Indian Theology, 
may be judged of by the summary of their contents prefixed 
to these volumes. — A third volume was produced in the fol- 
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lowing year, in which not only the rites practised within the 
pagodas, but the singular style of architecture of Indian pago- 
das themselves, was extensively discussed. — A fourth appeared 
in 1794,, in which, at great length, he enforced and illustrated 
the doctrine of the Trinity, from the universal prevalence in 
Asia of the doctrine of divine Triads. — A fifth volume fol- 
lowed shordy after, in which that important subject was re^ 
sumed ; while the concluding portion of it contained strictures 
relative to the almost incredible excruciating penances of the 
Hindoos, and the Indian metempsychosis. — A considerable 
pause in the publication here ensued, occasioned by impaired 
health and exhausted ftmds ; but, in 1796, chiefly through the 
princely liberality of the late Hon. and Rev, Robert, fourth 
Earl of Harborough, a sixth volume was published, divided 
into two parts, of which Part I. contained a Dissertation on 
the peculiar Superstitions of the Sect of Buddha, compared 
with those of the Druids of Europe, whose reverence for rocks 
and stones of enormous dimensions seems to have been con- 
genial ; and Part II., a Dissertation on the Commerce carried 
on by the Phoenicians and ancient Greeks with the British 
Islands for Tin. — The seventh and final volume contained 
Discourses on the immense treasures in gems and bullion pos- 
sessed by the ancient Indian monarchs; and the arts and 
manufactures of India, which were, in a great degree, the 
sources of those treasures. An analysis of the institutions of 
Menu, their celebrated lawgiver, and extensive strictures on 
the ancient form of government established among that cele- 
brated people, concluded the work. 

On bidding adieu to this subject, he expresses a fervent 
hope that ^rhis humble Essays (as he is pleased to call them) 
on the Andquities of India, may be the forerunner of some 
grander eifort, more fiiUy and efiectually to display them; 
since (adds he) my mind is eternally impressed with the con- 
viction that every additional research into their early annals 
and history will ultimately tend to strengthen and support 
the Mosaic and Christian codes, and, consequently, the highest 
and* best interests of man." 
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The demise of Sir William Jones, in 1 794, threw a gloom 
over the literary and philosophical world* After obtaining, an 
immense reputation in Europe, he repaired to Asia, and reaped 
new laurels by investigating the mythology and antiquities cS 
that distant quarter of the world. Mr. Maurice was known 
to Sir William at Oxford, had been honoured with his friend- 
ship at an early period of life, and had received the most 
flattering encouragement of his work on India, by a letter 
from Sir William, transmitted from Calcutta. No sooner was 
the loss of this extraordinary man received, than Mr. Mau- 
rice's lyre was strung to his praise, in ^^ An Elegiac PoeiOy 
sacred to the Memory and Virtues of the Hon. Sir William 
Jones, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
in Bengal ; containing an historical Retrospect of the Progress 
of Science and Foreign Conquest in Asia," 1795. This 
poetical tribute met with great and deserved applause. 

In June, 1795, he engaged with his worthy friend Thomas 
Hammersley, Esq. of Pail-Mall, in carrying on a series of 
biographical Essays, entitled " Records of Merit,'* which 
were inserted in the Morning Herald. The first number, by 
Mr. Maurice, was a detail of the private virtues of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones; the second, by Mr. Hammersley, contained 
anecdotes of his friend Mr. Partington the lawyer; and the 
third article was entitled <' Anna; or, exalted Virtue in inferior 
Station." Under this veil Mr. Maurice describes the melan- 
choly history of his own mother, to whom he was ardently 
attached. i 

In the same year (1795) appeared the first\ volume of his 
" History of Hindostan ; its Arts and its Sciences, as con- 
nected with the History of the othef great Empires of Asia, 
during the most ancient Periods of the World; witfei numerous 
illustrative Engravings," ^to. In this volume Mr* Maurio^ 
discusses the curious and important topics of India^ co$- 
mogony ; the four yugs, or grand astronomical periods j( tbe 
longevity of the primitive race, &c. The second volume^ of 
this work followed in 1798 ; and the third and final paft i|b 
1799. ^ 
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About 1796 he first became acquainted ivith that truly 
benevolent character, the late Dr. John Coakley Lettsom. 
Under his hospitable roof at Grove Hill, a great portion of 
his Indian Antiquities was written, and some of his happiest 
hours were passed. As a return for the accumulated favours 
of many years, Mr. Maurice composed his descriptive poem 
of" Grove Hill," which he published in 1799, accompanied 
with an " Ode to Mithra." 

In 1798 he published " Sanscrit Fragments; or, Extracts 
from the several Books of the Brahmins, on Subjects important 
to the British Isles," -Svo. 

His poem entitled " Tlie Crisis," the only political one he 
ever published, was composed at the period of the menaced 
invasion in 1798, and was inscribed to that distinguished 
corps the Light Horse Volunteers. 

In the same year Mr. Maurice was presented by that 
Maecenas of literature. Earl Spencer, to the vicarage of 
Wormleighton, in Warwickshire; and the year following 
received the appointment of assistant librarian to the British 
Museum. 

In 1800 appeared a new edition of his " Poems, Epistolary, 
Lyric, and Elegiacal, in three Parts." 

In the same year, in consequence of a demand for par- 
ticular portions of his " Indian Antiquities," increased by the 
warm commendation of the work by Bishop Tomlyne, he 
published those portions in a separate form, under the title 
of " A Dissertation on the Oriental Trinities," 8vo. 

About the same time lie obtained, by the persevering in- 
terest of Bishop Tomlyne with Mr. Pitt, the pension that had 
been before bestowed upon the poet Cowper. 

In 1802 he published the first volume of his ^^ Modem 
History of Hindostan," and in 1804 the second volume. In 
this work Mr. Maurice undertook to collect into one body 
the fragments of historical information respecting India which 
are to be found in the early classical as well as Moslem 
writers, and to illustrate both by such additional documents 
as are afforded by the Ayeen Akbery, the Asiatic Re- 
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searches, and other authentio publications^ and his intention 
was to bring down the Indian history, collecting, as he de- 
scended, and incorporating the various accounts given by 
Arabian, Venetian, Portuguese, and British writers, in the 
successive centuries in which tliey flourished, to the close of 
the eighteenth century. 

In 1804, on the death of the Rev. Samuel Ayscough, he 
was presented by the Lord Chancellor to the vicarage of 
Cudham, in Kent. 

In 1805 Mr. Maurice printed a " Vindication of his Indian 
History, from the Misrepresentations of the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers." 

In 1806 he published « The Fall of the Mogul, a Tragedy ;" 
and in 1807, " Richmond Hill, a descriptive and historical 
Poem ; illustrative of the principal Objects viewed from that 
beautiful Eminence." 

It was not till 1808 that Mr. Maurice took his degree 
ofM.A. 

In 1810 appeared " A Supplement to the History of In- 
dia," 4to. 

In 1812 he published ^^ Brahminical Fraud Detected, in a 
Series of Letters to the Episcopal Bench," &c. ; in which the 
attempts of the sacerdotal tribe of India to invest their fabu- 
lous deity, Crishna, with the honour and attributes of the 
Christian Messiah, known to them through the medium of 
the Evangelium Infantice, or what is vulgarly called St. Tho- 
mas's Gospel, are examined, exposed, and defeated. This in- 
vestigation proved laborious, extending over a wide and little 
explored field. The pamphlet traces to their true source the 
origin of all the spurious Gospels; as well as the mode by 
which they reached India and Pei'sia. 

In 1816 he published ^^ Observations connected with As- 
tronomy and Ancient History, sacred and profane, on the 
Ruins of Babylon, as recently visited and described by Clau- 
dius James Rich, Esq.,'^ 4to. ; and in 1818, ^^ Observations on 
the Remains of Ancient Egyptian Grandeur and Superstition, 
as connected with those of Assyria : forming the Appendix 
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to Observations on the Ruins of Babylon, with illtistratiYe 
£ngravlngs," 4;to. 

In i821, he reprinted his " History of Ancient India^' 
after it had been many years out of print, with all the original 
plates, the Avatars, 2k>diacs, &c. Many corrections and im- 
provements distinguish this new edition; Tiiis republication 
gave unfeigned pleasure to the worthy author, as being so ap- 
propriate, in his opinion, to that period, when anarchy and 
infidelity were again endeavouring to rear their blood-stained 
standards in this country. 

The concluding portion of the pre&ce, as explanatory of 
Mr. Maurice's praiseworthy intentions, is as follows : — 

** For having allotted so considerable a portion of these 
volumes to the defence of the Mosaic history, if any apology 
be necessary, I have this to urge in my vindication, that 
leaving out of the question the hostile attacks recently made 
<m that history and its author by infidelity, and urged with 
^uch increased malignity at the present momentous aisis, the 
writings of that subUme and venerable legislator must neces- 
sarily claim a very large share of the attention of every 
iiistorian of those ancient periods, the transactions of which 
tcxm the principal subject discussed in them. Subordinate 
as is the station which, for many years, it has been my lot 
to fiU in that profession of which I am a member, and in 
the support of which I have exerted my most strenuous e^ 
Arts, disappointment and neglect have not yet shaken the 
sgeal of my attachment to it: nor could I avoid feelings 
equally with my brethren in the higher orders of the estab- 
Ibhnient, sentiments of just indignation at the insults offered 
to that profession, and indeed to the whole Christian church, 
hy the insinuations of M. Volney, M. Bailli, and other pro- 
fessed infidels of the age, that the noUe system of the na- 
tional theology rests upon no more substantial a basis than an 
'Egyptian allegory, relative to the introduction of evil into 
die world ; that the fabulous Crishna of India should be re- 
presented, both in name, character, mid the miracles im^ 
psted to him by a superstitious peof^f as the prototype 
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of the Christian Messiah ; that in a fanciful hypothesis rela- 
tive to the celestial Virgo, and the sun rising in that si^i the 
immaculate conception should be ridiculed, the stupendous 
' evient of the resurrection scoffed at, and the Sun of righteonns- 
ness be degraded to a level with his creatures. I will not 
propagate the contagion, by referring, at present, either to 
the work, or the page, in which these dreadful blasphemies 
*are to be found. But the fisu;t is notorious, and the result 
of the continued diffusion of such pernicious doctrines Aiust 
be the disruption of all the bands of human society, which aw- 
' ful and recent experience instructs us cannot exist without 
the sanctities of religion. I must again assert my perfect coip- 
cidence with the opinion of Sir William Jones, whom an in- 
timate acquaintance with the mythology and history of ori« 
eiital nations availed not to make a sceptic, that if the Mosaic 
history be indeed a fkble, the whole fabric of the natknial 
religion is false, since the main pillar of Christianity rests 
n^on that important original promise, that the seed of the 
xvoman shall bruise the head of the serpent. 

" Let others pervert, if they please, the noble science «f 
astronomy to the subversion and annihilation of every thing 
hitherto considered sacred among men ; let them, in the vain 
hope of proving Christianity a system equally baseless and 
contracted, with the slender line of human intellect gauge the 
vast abyss of the heavens for innumerable worlds, rolling 
through ages that defy human computation, and dive into the 
darkest recesses of the planet we inhabit, for arguments of its 
immense duration, from the beds of granite entombed in its 
bowels ; it has been my incessant endeavour, in this as well 
as in a former publication^ to make that exalted science sub- 
servient to nobler purposes ; to collect into one centre the 
blended rays shed by the heavenly orbs, and direct tbdur 
powerful focal splendour to the illustration of those grand 
primeval truths which form the basis of the naticHial th^- 
logy ; a theology so inseparably connected with the national 
jgovemnient." 
.One of the last literary occupations of Mr. Maurice^ w«s 
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the writing of his own " J^emoirs; cpn^prehepding the .His- 
tory of the , Progress of Indian Lfiterature, and Anecdotes of 
Literary Characters, in Britain, during a Period pf Thirty 
Years." Part I. was printed in 1819, and a second ec|ition in 
1821. The second part of the " Menioirs," Jfbllow^ in 
1820; including a Tour in 1775> to I)erby^hire, Westn^or- 
land, and Cumberland ; and the third part .was pviblish^d 
in 1822. This brings down Mr, Maur^ice's history _(o about 
the year 1796; but the fomth, or what, was to be.th^finfd 
part, we regret to say was never publi^^i^d. 

This is a most amusing piece of autobjpgraphy. .The aU'^ 
.thor.does not conceal his ownindLspretions, but the ples^unt 
lyay in which he narrates them^ and the evident goodliesis.Df 
his heart, induce the fearer to pity and to forgive. Bjut ij^hat 
renders the work truly d^ightful, are the. numerous interest- 
ing anecdotes of the eminent contemporaries with wboae ac- 
quaintance and friendship Mr. Maurice was honoured.* 

From this review of Mr. Maurice's various publications, it 
will appear evident to every one who remarks the number, 
variety, and extent of his works, that with much talent he 
united great industry, exhibiting, indeed, a perse vemnce seldom 
to be met with. The rewards he received were certainly not 
commensurate with his deserts, when it is considered that 
he reinforced the doctrine of the Trinity with new auxili- 
aries, and strengthened the prevailing faith in Europe, by 
means of facts and arguments drawn from tlie remotest pe- 
riods of the history, and the most distant regions of Hindostan. 

* Among whom may be particularly noticed Archbishops Moore and Maiit- 
ham ; Bishops iiorsley, Percy ^ Bennett, ami Tomlync; Marquis of Aberoom and 
the ¥orke family ; Barls of Mansfield, Liverpool, Spencer, Dartmoutli, and 
HarboEough ; Viscount Sidmouth ; Lord Auckland ; llight Hon. Wm. Pitt ; 
Sir William Jones; the Leviathan of Literature, Dr. JohnMn ; die deeply-learned 
and benevolent Dr. Samuel Parr ; Rev. Dr. Graham, of Netherhy, and liit 
two sons ; Dr. John Wilkinson ; Dr. George Pearson, the celebrated chemist ; Mr. 
Burke; Jacob Bryant; Walter Pollard, Comptroller of the Exchequer; Moo. 
sey Alexander ; W. Warburton Lytton, and the Grecian CUib ; that unfortunate 
genius, but indiscreet democrat, Jnwpli Gerald ; Joseph Payne, the facetious 
barrister; John Goddard and William Godfrey, Esqrs., both of Woodford ; John 
Smith, of Coom*8 Hay, Esq. (w1m> afterwards took the name of Leigh) ; Ron- 
land Stephenson, Esq., the banker, &e. &c. 
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The death of this learned and esteemed person, which took 
place on the SOth of March, 1824, at his apartments in the 
British Museum, after a long and painful illness, was a most 
desirable release from helplessness and hopeless misery. He 
was a man of great genius, lively, instructive, and good hu- 
moured. His talents, attainments, and virtues, amply ex- 
piated his singularities and his infirmities. 

He was buried on the 6th of April, in the churchyard 
of Woodford (where the remains of his beloved wife had 
been many years before deposited); attended to the grave 
by his only n^hew, William Bevill Maurice, Esq. ; and by 
his executors, Henry Ellis and J. B. Nichols, Esqrs. ; and by 
Dr. Badeley, jun., Andrew Gaspar Giese, Esq. his Prussian 
Majesty's Consul ; Taylor Combe, Esq. ; T. J. Pettigrew, 
Esq. ; and W. Buhner, Esq. In his will he strongly recom- 
mends to his nephew to reprint his Indian Antiquities. 
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No. XIV. 

THOMAS EDWARD BOWDICH, Esg. 

Jdy the death of this accomplished and enthusiastic traveller, 
science has lost a zealous votary, and literature a distinguished 
ornament. 

Mr. Thomas Edward Bowdich was bom in the year 1790, 
in the city of Bristol. His father was a merchant and mi^ 
nufacturer of great liespectabiiity, an elder branch of the an- 
cient family of Bowdyke, in Dorsetshire. His mother was a 
co-heiress of the Vaughan family, of Payne's Castle, in Wales. 
Very early in life he b^sn his classical education at the 
grammar-school in Bristol ; and at the age of nine years was 
removed to a celebrated school at Corsham, in Wiltshire, 
where he shortly became head-boy, which place he retained 
fintil the moment of his departure. 

His inclinations at this^ period seemrio have led him isolely 
to classical studies; and the slight com'se of mathematics 
which, to use his own expression, he ^^ was flogged through," 
served but to increase the disgust he then felt to such a pur- 
suit. His father intended him for the bar; but soon after bis 
removal from school, Mr. Bowdich, sen. changed bis opi- 
nions, and compelled his son to enter the countin^house, a 
mode of life totally opposite to his inclinations, and which 
rendered his attainments useless. He applied himself to 
commerce, however, for some years, constantly strugglit^ 
between his inclinations, and, what were thought to be, his 
duties ; indulging himself in forming small literary societies, 
and giving loose to his controlled feelings ui many a playful 
Jeu d^espit^ published in various periodical works. A third 
recreation was that of the chase, in which he was always; 
distinguished amongst the boldest riders in the fields 
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On becoming the junior partner in his father's house, Mr. 
Bowdich married a lady nearly his own age ; and this matrix 
monial connexion proved his pride and solace in all the vicb- 
situdes of his chequered life. Soon after this event, his 
mercantile prospects, always uncongenial, became unsatisfac- 
tory, and he determined to quit the pursuit of them entirely, 
and entereli himself it Oxford. This plan, however, met 
with so much opposition from those on whom he was, in a 
measure, dependent, that he turned his thoughts to Africa, 
where he had an uncle of high rank in the service of the 
African Committee^. 

Mr. Bowdich accordingly, in 1814*, proceeded to Cape 
Coast Castle, where he was soon distinguished by his talentsi. 

Returning to England for a short time, the mission: to 
Adiantee was pliemned, and Mr. Bowdich wais appointed the 
cohdubtor of it; but ofd his re^arrival at Cape Coast, his 
uiicle^ Mr. J. Hope Smith, (then Governor-ih-Chief,) and 
the Council, thought him too young to lead an Expedition of 
such importance, and he was made second in rank. The 
embassy iharched' to Coomassie in April; 1815: but events 
soon occurred which induced Mr. Bowdich, and the junioir 
members of the missioii^ to take the man^emeht of it Into 
their own hands, and which gave Mr. Bowdich dn opfiorti^* 
nity of displaying both his diplomatic skill and his intrepidity^. 
On the whole transaction being referred to Cape Coast Castl^ 
the gentleman who had been placed at the head of the mission 
was recalled, and Mr. Bowdich was empow^ed to assume 
the command of it This he did, and perfectly succeeded in 
his .difficult negotiation ; forming a treaty with the barbarian 
monarch, which promii^ed peace, safety, and commerce to the 
British settlements on the Gold Coaist, and to the natives 
milder the walls of the fortresses. Never, perhaps, werfe 
prudence and self-devotion more required, or more strikingly 
exhibited, than in the progress 6f this mission. In illustra- 
tion of the latter qu^ity, we quote a passi^ from a despatch 
written by Mr. Bowdich to the Governor and Council of 
Cape Cofbt Castle, at a momebt when the fate of himself ahd 
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his companions was suspended by a thread of the most fragile ' 
texture : — 

" But, gentlemen, if, in your better knowledge and reflec- 
tion, you cannot, consistently with your honour and your 
trust, meet the king's demand, the history of our country has 
fortified our minds with the illustrious example of a Vansittart^ 
and his colleagues, who were situated as we are, when the 
dawn of British intercourse in India was scarcely mom ad- 
vanced than its dawn in Africa is now, and their last requesi 
to their council is our present conclusion to you : — * Do not 
put our lives in competition with the honour and interests of 
our country.' " 

In 1816, Mr. Bowdich returned to England with impaired 
health ; and in 1819, appeared the singularly interesting and 
valuable details of his mission, in one quarto volume. It was 
received by the public with great favour, and excited a very 
deep and general interest. 

Until within these few years, the powerful kingdom a£> 
Ashantee, and Coomassie, its capital, (a city of one hundred. 
thousand souls,) although not above nine days' journey from.' 
the English settlements on the coast, were known only by 
name, and very few persons in England had ever formed the 
faintest idea of the barbaric pomp and magnificence, or of the 
state, strength, aqd political conditioui of the Ashantee nation^ 
which Mr. Bowdich's book unfolded. His narrative seems t^ 
carry his reader to a new and crowded world ; and imagina- 
tion could hardly produce any shapes more strange and won- 
derful, than the animated description which he gives of 
realities. For instance^ the reception of the mission at Coo- 
massie, Mr. Bowdich thus vividly and picturesquely depicts: — 

<^ We entered Coomassie at two o'clock, passmg under a 
fetish, or sacrifice of a dead sheep, wrapped up in red silk, 
and suspended between two lofty poles. Upwards of 5000 
people, the greatei* pa^t warriors, met us with awfiil bursts 
of martial nmsic^ discordant only in its mixture; for horns, 
drums, rattles, and gong-gongs, were all exerted with a zeal 
bordering on phren^y, to subdue us by the first impression. 

o 4* 
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The smoke which encircled us from the incessant discharges 
of musquetry, confined our glimpses to the foreground ; and 
we were halted whilst the captains performed their Pyrrhic 
dance, in the centre of a circle formed by their warriors;? 
where a confusion of flags, English, Dutch, and Danish, were 
waved and flourished in all directions ; the bearers plunging 
and springing from side to side, with a passion of enthusiasm 
only equalled by the captains, who followed them, discharge 
idg thdr shining blunderbusses so close, that the flags now 
and then were in a blaze, and emerging from the smoke with 
all the gesture and distortion of maniacs. Their followers* 
kept up the firing around us in the rear. The dress of the 
captains was a war cap, with gilded rams' horns projecting in 
front, the sides extended beyond all proportion by immense 
plumes of eagles' feathers, and fastened under the chin witk 
bands of cowries. Their vest was of red cloth, covered with 
fetishes and saphies * in gold and silver ; and embroiderott 
cases of almost every colour, which flapped against their 
bodies as they moved, intermixed with small brass bells, the 
horns and tails of animals, sheUs, and knives ; long leopards-'' 
tails hung down their backs, over a small bow covered witk 
fetishes. They wore loose cotton trowsers, with knmense 
boots of a dull red leather, coming half way up the thigh, and 
fastened by small chains to their cartouch or waist bek ; these 
were also ornamented with bells, horses tails, strings of amu- 
lets, and innumerable shreds of leather; a small quiver of 
poisoned arrows himg from their right wrist, and they held a 
long iron chain between their teeth, with a scrap of Moorislr 
writing affixed to the end of it. A small spear was in their 
lefl; hands, covered with red cloth and silk tassels ; their black 
countenances heightened the effect of this attire, and completed 
a figure scarcely human. 

" This exhibition continued about half an hour, when we 
were allowed to proceed, encircled by the warriors, whose 
numbers, with the crowds of people, made our movement as^ 

* Scraps of Moorish writing, as charms against evil. 
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gradual as if it had taken place in Cheapside; the several- 
streets branching off to tlie right, presented long vistas- 
crammed with people, and those on the left hand being on an 
acclivity, innumerable rows of heads rose one above another r 
the large open porches of the houses, like the fronts of stages 
in small theatres, were filled with the better sort of females 
and children, all impatient to behold white men for the first 
time; their exclamations were drowned in the firing and 
music, but their gestures were in character with the scene. 
When we reached the palace, about half a mile from the 
place where we eiitered, we were agahfi halted, and an open 
file was made, through which the bearers were passed, to 
deposit the presents and baggage in the house assigned to us. 
Here we were gratified by observing several of the caboceers 
pass by with their trains, the novel splendour of which asto- 
nished us. The bands, principally composed of horns and 
flutes, trained to play in concert, seemed to soothe our hear- 
ing into its natural tone again by their wild melodies; whilst 
the immense umbrellas, made to sink and rise from the jerk- 
ings of the bearers, and the large fans waving around, re- 
freshed us with small currents of air, under a burning sun, 
clouds of dust, and a density of atmosphere almost suffocating. 
We were then squeezed, at the same funeral pace, up a long 
street, to an open-fronted house, where we were desired by 
a royal messenger to wait a further invitation from the king. 
Here our attention was forced from the astonishment of the 
crowd to a most inhuman spectacle, which was paraded be- 
fore us for some minutes; it was a man whom they were 
tormenting previous to sacrifice; his hands were pinioned 
behind him, a knife was passed through his cheeks, to which 
his lips were noosed like the figure of 8 ; one ear was cut off 
and carried before him, the other hung to his head by a small 
bit of skin ; there were several gashes in his back, and a knife 
was thrust ^under each shoulder-blade ; he was led with a 
cord passed through his nose, by men disfigured with immense 
caps of shaggy black skins, and drums beat before him ; the 
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f^^ling this horrid barbarity excited must be imagined. W^. 
were soon released by permission to proceed to the king> and. 
passed through a very broad street, about a quarter of a mile, 
long, to the market-place. 

^^ Our observations ^/2 ji^o^^a;^ had taught us to conceive a, 
spectacle far exceeding our original expectations; but they, 
had not prepared us for the extent and display of the scene 
which here burst upon us : an area of nearly a mile in cir- 
cumference was crowded with magnificence and novelty. 
The king, his tributaries, and captains, were resplendent in 
the distance, surrounded by attendants of every description, 
fironted by a mass of warriors, which seemed th make our 
approach impervious. The sun was reflected, with a glare 
scarcely more supportable than the heat, from the massy gold 
ornaments, which glistened in every direction. More than a 
hundred bands burst at once on our arrival, with the peculiar 
airs of their several chiefs ; the horns flourished their defi* 
ances, wiUi the beating of innumerable drums and metal in- 
struments, and then yields, for a while, to the soft breathings 
of their long flutes, which were truly harmonious; and a 
pleasing instrument, <like a bagpipe without the drone, was. 
happily blended. At least a hundred large umbrellas, or 
canopies, which could shelter thirty persons, were sprung up 
1^ down by the bearers witk brilliant efiect, being made of 
scarlet, yellow, and the most showy cloths and silks, and 
orowned on the top with crescents, peUcans, elephants, barrels, 
and arms and swords of gold: they were of various shapes, 
but mostly dome ; and the valances (in some of which small 
looking-glasses were inserted) &ntastically scalloped and 
firinged ; from the fronts [of some, the proboscis and small 
teeth of elephants projected^ and a few were roofed with 
leopard skins,^ and crowned with various animals naturally 
stuffed. The state hammocks, like long cradles, were raised 
in the rear, the poles on the heads of the bearers; the 
cushions and pillows were covered with crimson tafieta, and 
the richest cloths hung over the sides. Innumerable small 
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umbrellas^ of various coloured stripes, were crowded in the 
intervals, whilst several large trees heightened the glare, by 
contrasting the sober colouring of nature. . 

' Discolor uhde auri per ramos aura refulsit/ 

^' The king's messengers, with gold breast- plates, made way 
for us, and we commenced our round, preceded by the canes 
and the English flag. We stopped to take the hand of every 
caboceer, which, as their household suites occupied several 
spaces in advance, delayed us long enough to distinguish 
some of the ornaments in the general blaze of splendour and 
ostentation. 

^* The caboceers, as did their superior captains and attend- 
ants, wore Ashantee cloths, of extravagant price from the 
costly foreign silks, which had been unravelled to weave 
them in all the varieties of colour, as well as pattern; they 
were of an incredible size and weight, and thrown over the 
shoulder exactly like tlie Roman toga; a small silk fillet 
generally encircled their temples, and massy gold necklaces^ 
intricately wrought, suspended Moorish charms, dearly pur^* 
chased, and enclosed in small square cases of gold, silver, and 
curious embroidery. Some wore necklaces reaching to the 
navel, entirely of aggry beads ; a band of gold and beads 
encircled the knee, from which several strings of the dame 
depended ; small circles of gold, like guineas, rings, and casts 
of animals, were strung round their ancles; their sandals 
were of green, red, and delicate white leather ; manillas, and 
rude lumps of rock gold, hung from thev left wrists, which 
were so heavily laden as* to be supportctL'on the head crf^on^ 
of their handsomest boys. Gold and siaver pipes, and canes> 
dazzled the eye in every direction* ^V'olves' and rams' heads, 
as large as life, cast in gold, were suspended from their gold^ 
handled swords, which were held around them in great num- 
bers ; the blades were shaped like round bills, and rusted iq 
blood ; the sheaths were of leopard skin, or the shell of a fish, 
Hke shagreen. The large drums, supported on the head of 
one man, and beaten by two others, were braced aroCind with 
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the thigh bones of their enemies, and ornamented with their 
skulls. The kettle-drums, resting on the ground, were 
scraped with wet fingers, and covered with leopard skin. 
The wrists of the drummers were hung with bells and curi- 
ously shaped pieces of iron, which gingled loudly as they 
were beating. The smaller drums were suspended from the 
neck by scarves of red cloth ; the horns (the teeth of young 
elephants) were ornamented ^t the mouth-piece with gold, 
and the jaw-bones of human victims. The war caps of eagles* 
feathers nodded in the rear, and large fans, of the wing fea- 
thers of the ostrich, played around the dignitaries ; immedi-^ 
ately behind their chairs (which were of a black wood, almost 
covered by inlays of ivoiy and gold embossment) stood their 
handsomest youths, with corslets of leopard skin covered with 
gold cockle-shells, and stuck full of small knives, sheathed in 
gold and silver, and the handles of blue agate ; cartonch 
boxes of elephant's hide hung below, ornamented in the same 
manner ; a large gold-handled sword was fixed behind the 
left shoulder, and silk scarves and horses' tails (generally 
white) streamed from their arms and waist cloth : their long 
Danish muskets had broad rims of gold at small distances, 
and the stocks were ornamented with shells. Finely grown 
girls stood behind the chairs of some, with silver basins. 
TTieir stools (of the most laborious carved work, and generally 
with two large bells attached to them) were conspicuously 
placed on the heads of favourites ; and crowds of small boys 
were seated around, flourishing elephants' tails curiously 
mounted. The 4grriors sat, on the ground, close to these, 
and so thickly, as iw to admit of our passing without treading 
on their feet, to whifih they were] perfectly indifferent ; their 
caps were of the skin of the pangolin and leopard, the tails 
hanging down behind ; the cartouch belts (composed of small 
gourds which held the charges, and covered with leopard's or 
pig's skin) were embossed with red shells, and small brass 
belts thickly hung to them ; on their hips and shoulders was 
a cluster of knives ; iron chains and collars dignified the most 
daring, who were prouder of them than of gold ; their mus- 
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kets had rests affixed of leopard's skin, and the locks a cover- 
ing of the same ; the sides of their faces were curiously painted 
in long white streaks, and their amis also striped, having the 
appearance of armour. 

" We were suddenly surprised by the sight of Moors, who 
afforded the first general diversity of dress; there were seven* 
teen superiors, arrrayed in large cloaks of white satin, richly 
trimmed with spangled embroidery, their shirts and trowsers 
were of silk, and a very large turban of white muslin was 
studded with a border of different coloured stones : their at- 
tendants wore red caps and turbans, and long white shirty 
which hung over their trowsers ; those of the inferiors were 
of dark blue cloth : they slowly raised their eyes from the 
ground as we passed, and with a most malignant scowl. 

" The prolonged flourishes of the horns, a deafenmg tumult 
of drums, and the fuller concert of the intervals, announced 
that we were approaching the king : we were already passing 
the principal officers of the household ; the chamberlain, the 
gold horn blower, the captain of the messengers, the captain 
for royal executions, the captain of the market, the keeper of 
the royal burial ground, and the jnaster of the bands, sat 
surrounded by a retinue and splendour which bespoke the 
dignity and importance of their offices. The cook had a 
number of small services, covered with leopard's skin, held 
behind him, and a large quantity of massy silver plate was 
displayed befiwe him, punch-bowls, waiters, coffee-pots, tank- 
ards, and a very large vessel with heavy handles, and clawed 
feet, which seemed to have been made to hold incense ; I ob- 
served a Portuguese inscription on one piece, and they seemed 
generally of that manufacture. The executioner, a man of 
an immense size, wore a massy gold hatchet on his breast ; ' 
and the execution stool was held before hun, clotted in blood, 
and partly covered with a cawl of fat. The king's four lin- 
guists were encircled by a splendour inferior to non^ and 
their peculiar insignia, gold canes, were elevated in all di- 
rections, tied in bundles like fasces. The keeper of the 
tueasury added to his own magnificence by the ostentatious 
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display of his service ; the Wow-p^n, boxes, scal^, jBud 
weights, were of solid gdd. 

" A delay of spme minutes, whilst we severally approached 
to receive the king's hand, afforded us a thorough view of 
him; his deportment first excited my attention ; native dignity 
in princes we are pleased to call barbarous, was a curious 
spectacle: his manners were majestic, yet courteous; and he 
did not allow bis surprise to beguile him for a moment of lAie 
composure of d^e pionarch; he appeared to be about thirty* 
eight years of age, inclined to corpulence, and of a benevolent 
countenance ; he wore a fiUet of .aggry beads round his tenot- 
ples, a necklace of gold cock^ur shells, strung by their 
largest ends, and over his right shoulder a red silk cord, sus- 
pending three saphies cased in. gold; his bracelets were the 
richest mixtures of beads and gold, imd his fiogers. covered 
with rings; his cloth was of a dark green silk ; a: pointed 
diadem was olegandy painted in. white on his forehead ; »]bo 
^pattern resembling an epaid,etjte pn each shoulder, and an 
ornament like a full-blown rose^ one leaf rising above another 
until it covered his whole breast; his knee-bajodawereof aggry 
beadsy and his ancler-3trings of gold, ornaments, of « the most 
delicate workmanship, ^liHill drums, ;$anko$, stools>, swonds, 
guns, and birds, clustered together; his .sa^dals^i of a. ;9oft 
white leather, were embossed , across i the instep band . with 
small gold and sUver cases of.saphies;.he was aeated.oa.A 
low chair, richly ornamented with. gold;. he. wore a pair of 
gold castenets on; his finger land thumb, wjhich he clapped • to 
enforce silence* Xlie belts of the ^uu'da>behind his chair w£fe 
cased in gold, and <x>vered; with iainaUjaw4)QneSi of tbejsame 
metal; the elephants' t^ils, waving iike. a small doud before 
him» were spangled with gold,, and large plumes . of., feathers 
were flourished an^id them. His (^nucb presided over these 
attendants, wearing only one massy piece of gold about, his 
neck: the royal stool, entirely cased in gold,' was: displayed 
under a splendid umbreUa, with drums, sankos^Jboms^iaild 
yarious musical instruments^ ca^ed in i;g@ld, about the thidc«- 
nessof cartridge-paper : large circles ofrgold hung bjiscatdet 
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doth from the swords of state, the sheaths, as well as the 
handles, of which were also cased ; hatchets of the same were 
hitermixed with them : the breasts of the ocrahs, and various^ 
attendants, were adorned with large stat*s, stools, crescents, 
and gossamer wings of solid gold. 

^^ We pursued our course through this yaziiig circle, which 
afforded to the last a variety exceeding description and me- 
mory ; so many splendid novelties diverting the &tiguey ha^ 
and pressure we were labouring under ; we were almost esLr 
bausted, however, by the time we reached the end; when, 
instead of being conducted to our residence, we were desired 
to seat ourselves under a tree at some distance, to receive the 
compliments of the whdie in our turn. 

" The swell of their bands gradually strengthened on our 
«ars, the peals of the warlike instruments bursting upon the 
short, but sweet responses of the flutes ; the gaudy canopies 
seemed to dance in the distant view, and floated broadly as 
they were springing up and down in the foreground ; flags and 
banners waved in the interval, and the chiefs were eminent in 
their crimson hammocks, amidst crowds of musquetry. They 
dismounted as they arrived within thirty yards of us ; their 
principal captains preceded them with the gold handled swords, 
a body of soldiers followed with their arms reversed, then their 
bands and gold canes, pipes, and elephants' tails. The chief, 
with a small body guard under his umbrella, was generally 
supported around the waist by the hands of his favourite slave, 
whilst captains hollowed, close in his ear, his warlike deeds atui 
(strong) names, whitli were reiterated with the voices of Sten- 
tors by those before and behind. The larger party of warriors 
brought up the rear. Old captains of secondai*y rank were 
carried on the shoulders of a strong slave ; but a more interest- 
ing sight was presented in the minors, or young caboceers, 
many not more than five or six years of age, who, overwdlgbed 
by ornaments, were carried in the same manner (under dieir 
.canopies,) encircled by all the pomp and parade of their pre- 
decessors. Amongst others, the grandson of Cheboo was 
pointed out, whom the king had generously placed on the stool 
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of his pei'fidious enemy. A band of fetish men^ or priests^ 
wheeled round and round as they passed with surprising velo- 
city. Manner was as various as ornament ; some danced by 
with irresistible buffoonery, some with a gesture and carriage 
of defiance ; one distinguished caboceer performed the vrar 
dance before us for some minutes, with a large spear, which 
grazed us at every bound he made ; but the greater number 
passed us with order and dignity, some slipping one sandal, 
some both, some turning round after having taken each of us 
by the hand ; the attendants of others knelt before them, 
throwing dust upon their heads ; and the Moors, apparently, 
vouchsafed us a blessing. The king's messengers who were 
posted near us, with their long hair hanging in twists like a 
thrum mop, used little ceremony in hurrying by this transient 
procession ; yet it was nearly eight o'clock before the king ap- 
proached. 

" It was a beautiful star-light night, and the torches which 
preceded him displayed the splendour of his regalia with a 
chastened lustre, and made the human trophies of the soldiers 
more awfully imposing. The skulls of three Banda caboceers, 
who had been his most obstinate enemies, adorned the largest 
drum : the vessels in which the boys dipped their torches were 
of gold. He stopped to enquire our names a second time^ 
and to wish us good night ; his address was mild and delir- 
berate : he was followed by his aunts, sisters, and others of his 
family, with rows of fine gold chains around their necks. 
Numerous chiefs succeeded ; and it was long before we were 
at liberty to retire. We agreed in estftiiating the number of 
warriors at 30,000. 

" We were conducted to a range of spacious, but ruinous 
buildings, which had belonged to the son of one of the former 
kings, and who had recently destroyed himself at a very ad- 
vanced age, unable to endure the severity of disgrace : their 
forlorn and dreary aspect bespoke the fortune of their master, 
and they required much repair to defend us from the wind and 
rain, which frequently ushered in the nights." 

The deepest interest pervades the account which Mr. Bow 
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dich gives of the various interviews which he subsequently 
had with the passionate King of Ashantee, and which termi- 
nated in the treaty that we have already alluded to. The 
narrative of the return of the mission to Cape Coast Castle 
exhibits, in a very strong light, some of the dangers to which 
the members of it were subject It is as follows : — 

** Our exit was a brilliant scene, fix)m the reflection of the 
glittering ornaments of the king and his captains by the torches ; 
they were seated in a deep and long line, without the palace, 
accompanied by their retinues ; all their bands burst forth to- 
gether, as we saluted the king in passing, and we were enve- 
loped in the smoke of the musketry. The darkness of the 
forest was an instantaneous and awful contrast, and the bowl- 
ings and screeches of the wild beasts startled us as we groped 
our way, as if we had never heard them before. The torches, 
provided for our protection against them, were extinguished 
in crossing the marsh, which had swollen to between four and 
five feet deep, and the descent to it from Coomassie was rocky 
and abrupt. The linguists and soldiers lost themselves in the 
forest, and did not arrive at Ogogoo until long afler Mr. Tedlie 
and myself. The inhabitants were asleep, but they rose cheer- 
fully, cleared the best house for us, and made fires. The next 
morning I received the dash of gold from the king^s linguists, 
in a Mallowa bag, with a long compliment ; the conclusion of 
which Was, that I must always be ready to use the same spirit 
and address, in talking a palaver for the King of Ashantee, as 
I had shown in talking that of my own king. This testimony 
of their good feeling and esteem, which they could not avow 
whilst we were political antagonists, was grateful. 

** Marching through Sarrasoo, where we were liberally re- 
fireshed with palm wine, we halted in the evening at Assiminia. 
We were received with great hospitality by the principal man, 
who provided us with excellent lodging, to his own inconv^- 
ence, and presented us with some fowls. The path was dmost 
a continued bog, for the rainy season had set in violently. 
The next day we marched through Dadasey to Doompassie^ 
and occupied our former comfortable dwelling. One party 
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spent the night in the woods* Thursday morning, the 6th, wa 
had a short but most fatiguing march over the mountains di- 
viding the frontiers, to Moisee, the first Assin town. The 
difficulty of procuring provisions until the people returned 
from the plantations, detained us in Moisee until four o'clock 
in the evening. As the stage from Doompassie had been 
short (although fatiguing), I determined to proceed to Akro- 
froom, as we should gain a day by it* The Ashantees re- 
monstrated, knowing die swollen state of the several smiill 
rivers,vand the aggravated difficulties of the path from the 
heavy rain ; but I was so apprehensive of being detained, by 
their pleading their superstitious observance of good and bad 
days for travelling, that I was afraid of seeming to yield to 
them, lest it might encourage the disposition. I recommended 
them to go back, and started without them, but they weire 
soon at my heels, declaring, they should lose their heads if 
they quitted us. Mr. Tedlie, myself, a soldier, and the Asban- 
tee next in authority under the captain, outwalked the rest of 
the party, and found ourselves out of their hearing when H 
grew dark. We lost some time in trying to make torches U> 
keep off the beasts, and to direct us in the right track, for we 
were walking through a continued bog, and had long before 
lost our shoes. A violent tornado ushered in the night, we 
could not hear each other holla, and were soon separated : 
luckily I found I had one person left with me (the Ashantee) 
who, after I had groped him out, tying his cloth tight round 
his middle, gave me the other end, and thus plunged along^ 
pulling me after him, through bogs and rivers, exactly like an 
owl tied to a duck in a pond. The thunder, the darkness^ 
and the bowlings of the wild beasts were awful, but the loud 
and continuing crash of a large tree, whiph fell very near us 
during the storm, was even more so to my ear. The Ashantee 
had dragged me along, or rather through, in this manner, un- 
til I judged it to be midnight; when, quite exhausted, with the 
remnants of my clothes scarcely hanging together, I let go bis 
cloth, and &Uing on the ground, was asleep before I could call 
out to him« I wa$ awoke by this £uthful guide, who bad felt 
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me out, and seated me on the trunk of a tree, with my head 
resting on his shoulder ; he gave me to understand I must die 
if I sat there, and we pursued the duck and owl method once 
more. In an hour we forded the last river, which had swollen 
considerably above my chin, and spread to a great width. 
This last labour I considered final, and my drowsiness became 
so fascinating, that it seemed to beguile me of every painful 
thought and apprehension, and the yielding to it was an ex- 
quisite, though momentary pleasure. I presume I must have 
slept above an hour, lifted by this humane man from the bank 
of the river to a drier corner of the forest, more impervious 
to the torrents of rain ; when, being awoke, I was surprised 
to see him with a companion and a torch ; he took me on his 
back, and in about three quarters of an hour we reached 
Akrofroom. This man knew I carried about me several 
ounces of gold, for the subsistence of the people, not trusting 
to our luggage, which we could not reckon on in such a season 
and journey. Exhausted and insensible, my life was in his 
hands, and infested as the forest was with wild beasts, he might, 
after such a night, without suspicion, have reported me as de- 
stroyed by them ; this had occurred to me, and was an uneasy 
feeling as long as my torpor left me any. It was about two 
o'clock in the morning, and the inhabitants of Akrofroom 
were almost all asleep, for it was too rude a night for negro 
revelry ; however, I was directly carried to a dry and clean 
apartment, furnished with a brass pan full of water to wash in, 
some fruits and palm wine, an excellent bed of mats and 
cushions, and an abundance of country cloths to wrap around 
me, for I was all but naked. After I had washed, I rolled 
myself up in the cloths, one after the other^ until I became a 
gigantic size, and by a profuse perspiration escaped any other 
ill than a slight fever. A soldier came up about mid-day, and 
gave me some hopes of seeing Mr. Tedlie again, who arrived 
soon afterwards, having lefl his companions in a bog, waiting 
until he sent them assistance from the town. Our gratification 
W9j9 fnutual, for the only trace he had had of me was by no 
nieans ^n encourag^g one ; my servant meeting an Ashantee 
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in the forest with fragments of my clothes, which he 
he had not taken from any person, but picked up on his way* 
Mr. Tedlie (whose feet were cut and bruised much more tkon 
mine, and whose wretched plight made him envy the African 
toga I had assumed) after we had separated, and the storm httd 
drowned our mutual hollaings, the bowlings of the wild hemHH 
meeting his ears on all sides, had just determined to roost ia 
a tree for the night, when an Ashantee appeared with a tordbt 
And conducted him out of the track to the remains of a die^ 
where four or five of the people had before strayed and setilfid 
themselves. Another party arrived at Akrofroom about mnr 
o'clock, and the last, with the Cape Coast linguist and the OOT- 
poral, not until sun-set; they had lost the track altogetlicri 
and spent the whole day, as well as the previous night, in die 
woods. We made an excellent duck soup, our grace to whieb 
was, * What a luxury to poor Mungo Park !' The name m^ 
called sufferings which made us laugh at our own as mere $i^ 
ventures." 

Within a few days, the travellers were in safety among tbeiP 
friends. 

On the publication of his work, Mr. Bowdich was gree^tA 
by all who were eminent in science or station with the mort 
flattering testimonials of the value of his observations and reJUi 
searches, and acknowledgment of the merit of his personal 
exertions. Ever enthusiastic in the cause of knowledge, he 
derived an additional stimulus from the applauses thus b6- 
stowed ; and thenceforward had no object but to be allowed 
the means and opportunity of devoting his attainments and 
intrepidity to further investigation in the interesting field he 
had already, in part, explored. After, however, vainly wait^ 
ing for the more solid encouragement of reward and pnmio^ 
tion, he determined to undertake a second expediti(^ ili 
Africa on his own means. Feeling deficient in several of iiiia 
requisites for a traveller, he proceeded to France, in order to 
. perfect himself in mathematical and physical science, and hi 
all the branches of natural hi^ory. At Paris, his receptkxni 
was as generous as flattering. Humboldt, Cuvier, Biol^ 
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Denon, in short, all the Savans, showed him the niost marked 
attention ; and 8/ public eloge was pronounced upon him lat a 
meeting of the four academies of the Institute. 

While engaged in these pursuits, Mr. Bowdich found time 
to publish an exposure of the system of the African Commit- 
tee, which induced the British Government to withdraw the 
grant allowed to that body, and to take the settlements intp 
their own hands. 

Mr. Bowdich's next work was a translation of, and notes 
to, a " Treatise on Taxidermy," to which he did not put his 
name. He afterwards translated M. MoUien's "Travels to 
the Sources of the Senegal and Gambia ;" to which translation 
he engaged to write notes. One copy of these notes being 
lost on its way to England, a duplicate did not reach the 
publisher in time |o appear with the work ; and was afterwards 
given to the public in the form of a pamphlet, entitled, " Bri- 
tish and French Expedition to Teembo, with Remarks on 
Civilization," &c. This publication was immediately followed 
by two others : an " Essay on the Geography of N. W. 
Africa," accompanied by a large litliographic map, compiled 
from Mr. Bowdich's own discoveries ; and an " Essay on the 
Superstitions, Customs, and Arts, cofnaion to the ancient 
Egyptians, Abyssinians, and Ashantees ;" with plates of some 
of the articles which he had brought from Ashantee. Mr, 
Bowdich then published three works onf natural history, with 
numerous lithographic figures, exemplifying the modern 
classification of mammalia, birds,* and shells. He likewise 
published a lithographic memoir, entitled, " The Contradic- 
tions in Park's last Journal Explained ;" and (having by this 
time acquired an extensive knowledge of mathematics) *^ A 
Mathematical Investigation, with Original Formula?, for asr 
certaining the Longitude of the Sea by Eclipses oi the Moon," 
This last publication received the highest encomiums frooi 
various individuals and learned bodies, particularly from thq 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, of which Mr. Bowdich was 
an honorary member. 

The sale of the above works, and the assistance of one 
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individual, formed the fund for Mr. Bowdich's second expe** 
dition to Africa, to which he had sacrificed every other con- 
sideration ; on which rested all his future hopes ; which hadf 
for years, been the object of his most ardent wishes ; and in 
qualifying himself for the proper conduct of which, he had 
unremittingly laboured for three years and a half, with a zeal 
and a perseverance which astonished all who witnessed theau 

In August, 1822, Mr. Bowdich, having completed all the 
necessary arrangements, sailed from Havre for Lisbon ; where^ 
from various manuscripts, he cAlected a complete account of 
all the Portuguese discoveries in Southern Africa, since pub* 
lished under the title of " Discoveries of the Portuguese in 
Angola and Mozambique." From Lisbon, Mr. Bowdich 
proceeded to Madeira, where he was unavoidably detained 
for several months, during which time he completed a geolo- 
gical description of that island, and of Porto Santo; the 
trigonometrical measurement of the highest peaks; a flora; 
and many other interesting notices ; all of which are about to 
be edited by Mrs. Bowdich. 

Unable to go direct to Sierra Leone, Mr. Bowdich went 
to the Cape de Verde Islands, and thence to the river Gam- 
bia. While waiting for the p^lcet to convey him to Sierra 
Leone, he began a trigonom^ical survey of the river ; during 
which, imprudent exposure to the sun in the day, and checked 
perspiration, occasioned by the land breezes in the evening, 
induced fever. His youth and temperate habits were so much 
in his favour, that he revived two or three times in a surpris- 
ing manner ; but his extreme impatience under the interrup- 
tion of his pursuits, constantly threw him back ; and, after 
great suffering, on the 10th of January, 1824, his ardent and 
enterprising spirit finished its mortal career. 

Mr. Bowdich was slightly but well-formed, and possessed 
great activity of body as well as of mind. His features were 
handsome and expressive; and fire and animation sparided 
in his countenance, whenever he indulged in conversation, to 
the charms of which he was particularly sensible. He was as 
much distinguished for the kindly and affectionate feelings of 
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the heart, as he was for love of honour, for science, and for 
genius. He has left a widow and three children. Mrs. Bow- 
dich was the companion of his travels, the sharer of his perils, 
the participator of his hopes, and in her affectionate arms he 
breathed his last. Herself endowed with every accomplish- 
ment that could render her the worthy associate of such a 
man, she entered with enthusiasm into all his views, and 
assisted with her talents many of the most scientific of his 
operations. Her skill and taste as an artist, were most suc- 
cessfully employed in the illustration of Mr. Bowdich's publi- 
cations on natural history, &c., most of the plates of which 
were executed by Mrs. Bowdich ; and many of them from 
drawings made by herself. She is now on the point of pub- 
lishing a work, which, we have no doubt, will prove highly 
interesting, under the title of " A Description of the Island 
of Madeira, by the late T. E. Bowdich, Esq., Conductor of 
the Mission to Ashantee ; to which are added, a Narrative of 
Mr. Bowdich's last Voyage to Africa, terminating in his 
Death ; Remarks on the Cape de Verde Islands ; and a De- 
scription of the English Settlements on the River Gambia : 
by Mrs. Bowdich." 
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No. XV. 
WILLIAM SHARP, Esg- 

ttOMORARY M£MB£R OF tHE IMPERIAL AND BAVARIAN 

ACADEMIES. 

Of the numerous monthly publications which issue from 
the press in London, there is, we believe, no one in which so 
much attention is paid to the fine arts as in the European 
Magazine. Two recent numbers of that work contain a 
memoir of the late Mr. Sharp, and critical remarks on his 
productions, which we have reason to believe are from the 
pen of a gentleman, himself an admirable engraver, and other- 
wise distinguished by great and various talents and attain- 
ments. These able and interesting papers we have taken the 
liberty to adopt as the basis of our biography of Mr. Sharp, 
making some slight curtailments and alterations in them, and 
adding a few facts, derived from other sources. 

William Sharp was born on the 29th of January, 1 749. 
His father was a reputable gun-maker, of Haydon Yard in 
the Minories, who, observing early manifestations of a talent 
for drawing in his son William, and not being able to esti- 
mate (as indeed no father could estimate) the full extent of 
those talents, thought only of qualifying him for the perform- 
ance of that species of engraving which is bestowed on fire 
arms, and is technically termed bright engraving, because it 
solicits attention to itself, and not to the impressions that may 
be taken from it by filling its incisions with ink. Young 
William was accordingly apprenticed to Mr. Longmate, who 
practised this species of engraving near the Royal Exchange ; 
and, soon after the expiration of his engagement, our artist 
(having married a Frenchwoman) commenced business for 
himself in Bartholomew Lane, which, being not far from 
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the scene of his apprenticeship, marks integrity of conduct, 
by showing that he was at least irreproachable, and probably 
respected, where the deeds of his youth were known. 

His first essay in engraving was made on a pewter pot. 
His fi-iends would have qualified the assertion by substituting 
a silver tankard, but our artist loved truth, and insisted on the 
veracity of this humble commencement About this time he 
became acquainted with John Kaye Sherwui, fi:om whom he 
no doubt derived much information. At one period he had 
almost concluded an engagement with Sherwin, as an assist- 
ant, but, a difference occurring, the negociation was broken offl 
After a few years of experience, as his powers developed, 
Sharp began to feel himself capable of higher works than 
dog's-collars, and door and card-plates, and one of his first 
essays in the superior branch of his art, was, to travel all the 
the way fi-om Bartholomew Lane to the Tower of London, 
make a drawing of the old lion Hector, who had been an 
inmate of that fortress for about thirty years, engrave from it 
a small quarto plate, aud expose the prints for sale in his 
window. 

This was a firm, and successful, and satisfactory step, 
made on sure ground ; for the prints of the lion sold mode- 
rately well (the plate has lately been found among Mr. 
Sharp's effects si Chiswick) ; and hence he was probably in- 
duced to speculate on more important graphic concerns. 
Perhaps, too, the delicate health of his wife, who had been 
too long "in populous city pent," might form part of his 
inducement, when he made up his mind to remove. How- 
ever these things may have been, he left the busy civic haunts 
and the hum of Bartholomew Lane, somewhere about the 
year 1782, for the more salubrious neighbourhood of Vaux- 
hall, where he began to engrave for the Novelist's Magazine, 
after the designs of Stothard ; contributed a single plate to 
Southwell's folio Bible, and soon after felt firmly seated 
enough on this superior branch to which he had climbed, to 
undertake more important works. In fact, his mind had, by 
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this time, been expuiivA^. 
and prints, and he began to 

" drink the spirit, breathed 
From dead men to their kind ;" 

to look with due veneration at the great works of the 
masters ; and, finally, to emulate and imitate them. But 
removal to the country did not much amend the infirm 1 
of Mrs. Sharp, and he soon became a widower, but withooi 
children. 

At this period of his life Mr. Sharp was a well-fo 
well-looking man, inclining to corpulence, labouring zeak 
in his vocation, exercising and refreshing himself with 
ablutions in the Thames during the cool of the morning, ami, 
being strong and an expert swimmer, he swam with east 
over that river and back. Here, at Lambeth, he was 
neighbour and occasional associate of John Browne, tlie dis- 
tinguished etcher of landscape, and of the ingenious aixl 
philosophical Wilson Lowry (of whom a memoir will be 
found in the present volume), and here, at his mature age, 
and in the prime of his faculties, he performed some of those 
grand and laborious works which will long remain an hoDoor 
to himself, his art, and his country. His admirable portnii 
of John Hunter, after Reynolds; his not less admiraUe 
Doctors, or Fathers (as it is sometimes termed), of the prim- 
itive church discussing the doctrine of the immacuIaCe con- 
ception, after Guido, the former one of the finest pcfrtnut, 
the latter one of the finest historical^ engravings in the world, 
were both executed in the small house which he occupied 
near Vauxhall. Here was completed West's Landing of 
King Charles the Second, which WooUct, at his\ demise, had 
left unfinished ; and here were performed several other works 
not mentioned by those who have hitherto treated of his 
biography ; among them two solemn dances by torch-light in 
the Friendly Islands, and some portraits of islanders of the 
Pacific Ocean, engraved for Captain Cook's last voyage ; and 
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icene of ius a{>preDticesb^ ^"61 tne oval form, after Benwdl, an 
bowing that be ^^{^youug, and of which the subject is the Children 
in the Wood. The public have not yet done justice either to 
•die design or to the execution of this plate, llie scene is, of 
eoone^ the interior of a forest, nfhere the babes have wandered, 
feeding on blackberries, till they were weary, and have fallen 
asleep. Tie girly who is a perfect cherub of innocence, still 
holds a bramble sprig, containing some fruit, as she sleeps, — 
implying that of the two strongest appetites at this early age, 
sleep has just obtained the mastery ; or rather let us say, the 
reader remembers that 

<< When the darksome night came on, 
They sat them down and cried ;*' 

they cried themselves to sleep ; and Benwell has beautifully 
imagined that he saw them the following morning before they 
awoke, and that the robins were hovering around them in 
poetic anticipation of their melancholy fate. In this there is 
a certain delicate tenderness of sentiment, and sense of pic- 
torial propriety ; for, had the painter waited till the children 
were dead, the pathos of his performance would have merged 
in a feeling of horror ; whereas, as it is, it is the most simple 
and touching of pathetic tragedies.* But we will say more of 
this, at least of the engraved part of it, when we open our 
lK)rtfolio, and when it is fairly before us with his other works. 
At present we pursue tlie chronological course of events, as 
nearly as we are able, in completing our sketch of Sharp's 
biography. 

Whilst thus living and engraving at Lambeth, our artist 
became gradually and justly dissatisfied with the scanty re- 
muneration which he received for his plates from the print- 
dealers, which kept him alw*ays poor, although his expences 
were moderate ; and, his brother dying somewhat unexpectedly 

* The beautiful original, which was painted by Benwell, ^j^ Brfa£ called 
"wet crayons,** but in a style peculiarly his on'n, is^i dfer 'and war ''^ ®^ 
II. Hills, Esq. , wliose admirable pictures of aninuils^ '^ mflfering ^^ -a ^"* 
richcd the succe^i^ivc cihibltion:* of the Society of Pl>" .,■ ■■ ■ ,_,^^_5 S^ 
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at Gibraltar, he became possessed of some property, and was 
enabled to set about, and to execute and publish for himself, 
some of those works from Salvator Rosa, Domenichino, and 
others of the old masters of high character, from the cele- 
brated collection of the late Mr. Udney, which, in contributing 
to the extension of their fame, has established his own. He 
now effected his removal from Lambeth, to a much larger 
house in Charles Street, near the Middlesex hospital, and 
indulged himselfj in new social connections, and a somewhat 
more expensive mode of life. 

The exact time when the serenity of his mind and the 
tenor of his studies began to be invaded by credulous no- 
tions concerning the animal magnetism of Mesmer, and the 
mysteries of Emanuel Swedenborg, has not been ascertained. 
The mental delusion under which he laboured was, probably, 
not the result of a moment : nor is it the dates of events of 
thb kind, but the facts themselves that are interesting. 
Suiffice it, then, to say, that these things happened nearly 
about the era of his removal to Charles Street; and the same 
accession of fortune which enabled him to undertake the pub- 
lication of his own engravings, enabled him, also, to indulge 
in tliese aberrations, for so we must esteem them at the 
best; to patronise Bryan, the enthusiast, and the jprophet 
Brothers ; to dabble (for he did no more) in the politics of 
Thomas Paine and Home Tooke, by becoming a member 
of the ^^ Society for Constitutional Information ;" and to cul- 
tivate various friendships, which had no inconsiderable influ- 
ence on the future events of his life. 

Bryan is, we believe, still living, and not unable to defend 
himself from the imputation of being an intentional deluder. 
He was, in reality, a sort of irregular quaker, who had en- 
grailed some of the peculiar doctrines of the Baron Sweden- 
borg, on an original stock of fervid religious feeling. He 
was much befriended by Sharp, who had him instructed in 
^^PPS Frieifdiy*"^^*"? JT supplied him with presses and other 
printhi^^. Ocean e*^'^!^ furnished him with money, or credit, 
enough (v_..-..^^_-^ently reported) to set him up in busi*- 
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Other respects, very stubborn things. Yet, the failure of the 
accomplishment of this prophecy may have helped to recom- 
mend the pretensions of " The woman clothed with the sun P* 
who now arose, as might be thought somewhat maUapropos^ 
in the West. But miracles are superior to the laws of nature; 
the apostles were fishermen ; and Jesus Christ himself, ho- 
noured by his birth the house of a poor carpenter, in an 
obscure village. The low origin of Joanna Southcote could, 
therefore, form no objection to her divine credentials. The 
drowning hopes of the confused and favourite faith of a fanatic 
will catch at straws ; the Holy Scriptures had said, ^^ the sceptre 
shall not depart from Israel, nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet, until Shiloh come ; and to him shall the gathering of my 
people be^ WTien Brothers was incarcerated in a mad-house 
at Islington, Joanna shone forth at Exeter ; and when the 
day of dread that was to leave this fair metropolis in ruins, 
while it ushered forth Brothers and Sharp on their holy er- 
rand, passed calmly over, the explicators of divine truth, and 
seers of coming events, being driven to their shifls, began to 
look out for new ground, andy in short, to prevaricate most 
wofully. The days of prophecy. Sharp said, were sometimes 
weeks, or months ; nay, according to one text, a thousand 
years were but as a single day, and one day as a thousand 
years. But he finally clung to the death-bed prediction of 
Jacob ; roundly supported as it was by ocular demonstration 
of the swelling Shiloh ; and it was altogether in vain that 
Sir William Drummond, or any other learned and rational 
man, explained, that Shiloh was, in reality, the ancient Asiatic 
name of a star in Scorpio; or that Joanna herself sold for a 
trifle, or gave away in her loving kindness, the impressions 
of a trumpery seal, which at the great day were to constitute 
the discriminating mark between th^ righteous and the un- 
godly. 

The pious Mrs. Rowe, or her husband, has written, that 

^< The soul's dark cottage, batter'd and bewray'd, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made." 
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enabled to set about, and to execute and publish fi»and half- 
some of those works from Salvator Rosa, Domenicy defined, 
others of the old masters of high character, fry sympathies 
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wh thither with their squadrons ! Due 
^ ,xe accordingly made, and boundless expect- 

♦ere entertained by our enthusiastic artist. Upon a 
id remonstrating that none of these preparations appeared 
be of a marine nature, and enquiring how the chosen co- 
lony were to cross the seas ? our hero answered, " O, you'll 
see, there'll be an earthquake ; and a miraculous transport- 
ation will take place." Nor can Sharp's faith or sincerity on 
this point be in the least distrusted ; for he actually sat down 
and engraved txvo plates of the portrait of the prophet ; having 
calculated that one would not print the great number of im- 
pressions that would be wanted when the important advent 
should arrive ; and he added to them an extraordinary and con- 
firming inscription, of which we shall speak in the sequel. 

If faith be made the measure of piety, the pretensions of no 
man, not even those of ^' His most faithiul Majesty," nor 
of the pope himself, could exceed those of William Sharp. 
The fiiends of the monarch, or of the pope, might contend, 
and could only contend, that it was with more reason he lis- 
tened to Moses and the prophets of old, than our artist to the 
modem prophets, Swedenborg and Brothers ; but since faith is 
greater where reason is less, the superior faith of Sharp is 
dearly manifested. 

Brothers, however, had mentioned dates; and dates^ al- 
though proofs of the prophet's sincerity and insanity, are, in 
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Other respects, very stubborn things. Yet, the failure of the 
accomplishment of this prophecy may have helped to recom- 
mend the pretensions of " The woman clothed with the sun !" 
who now arose, as might be thought somewhat maUapropoSj 
in the West. But miracles are superior to the laws of nature; 
the apostles were fishermen ; and Jesus Christ himself, ho- 
noured by his birth the house of a poor carpenter, in an 
obscure village. The low origin of Joanna Southcote could, 
therefore, form no objection to her divine credentials. The 
drowning hopes of the confused and favourite faith of a fanatic 
will catch at straws ; the Holy Scriptures had said, " the sceptre 
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feet, until Shiloh come ; and to him shall the gathering of my 
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at Islington, Joanna shone forth at Exeter ; and when the 
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while it ushered forth Brothers and Sharp on their holy er- 
rand, passed calmly over, the expHcators of divine truth, and 
seers of coming events, being driven to their shifts, began to 
look out for new ground, and, in short, to prevaricate most 
wofuUy. The days of prophecy. Sharp said, were sometimes 
weeks, or months; nay, according to one text, a thousand 
years were but as a single day, and one day as a thousand 
years. But he finally clung to the death-bed prediction of 
Jacob ; roundly supported as it was by ocular demonstration 
of the swelling Shiloh ; and it was altogether in vain that 
Sir William Drummond, or any other learned and rational 
man, explained, that Shiloh was, in reality, the ancient Asiatic 
name of a star in Scorpio; or that Joanna herself sold for a 
trifle, or gave away in her loving kindness, the impressions 
of a trumpery seal, which at the great day were to constitute 
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The pious Mrs. Rowe, or her husband, has written, that 
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But, battered and bewrayed As our artist's faith in modem 
revelation might well be supposed to have become, no new 
light streamed in at the chinks. It was still the soul's dark 
cottage, when the corpse of the prophetess lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester Square. When the surgeons were 
proceeding to an anatomical investigation of the physical and 
proximate causes of her death, and the mob was gathering 
without doors in anticipation of a riot or a miracle. Sharp 
continued to maintain, less in spite of the surgeon's teeth 
than of his own nose, that she was not dead, but entranced. 
And also at a subsequent period, when he was sitting to 
Mr. Haydon for his portrait, he predicted to that gentleman, 
that Joanna would re-appear in the month of July, 1822. 
** But suppose she should not," said Mr. Haydon. ** I tell 
you she will; (retorted Sharp,) but if she should not, nothing 
will shake my faith in her divine mission." And those who 
were near his person during his last illness, state that in this 
belief he died. 

On the subject of physiognomy, Mr. Sharp's notions were 
not less eccentric, than on that of theology. He had been 
induced to entertain a beliei^ that every man's countenance 
had depicted on it the appearance of some bird or beast, to 
the character of which his natural disposition bore a resem- 
Uance. Hence, in those whose dispositions were generous 
and courageous, he thought he could discover the likeness of 
a lion ; in those who were fierce, that of tigers or eagles. He 
made no scruple in the personal appropriation of these re- 
semblances; and his comparisons were sometimes highly 
humorous. 

Of his politics not much need be said ; he was not a man 
of any reading, or depth of philosophical inquiry; nor do we 
know the origin of his intimacy with some of the leading cha- 
racters of the day, on the popular side of the great question 
of reform. It probably was accidental, and arising out of his 
professional pursuits. He engraved a sort of symbolical 
plate, if our recollection be right, for Major Cartwright, con- 
taining vari'^i^s constitutional e^ibleip'?. ^^-, ■ *»^nd he '^nfr^'^'^ 
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the figure of Mercury putting on his sandal wings, afler a 
model or drawing by Banks, for " The Diversions of Purley,*' 
which, through the medium of Mr. Johnson, the late worthy 
bookseller of St Paul's Church Yard, is not unlikely to have 
introduced him to Home Tooke. He became intimate, also, 
with Thomas Paine, whom he caused to sit to Romney for a 
portrait, which he afterwards engraved, and which is an ex- 
cellent likeness of Paine. Certain it is, that Sharp was, at 
this period, the ostensible and professed friend of representar- 
tive government; and certain it is, that he allowed his name 
to be entered as a member of " The Society for Constitutional 
Information." But the secession of Mr. Pitt fit)m that society, 
(and from the cause of parliamentary reform,) seems to have 
rendered Sharp suspicious of those who remained on the list. 
Undoubtedly he was too much of a Mark Antony, in the 
frankness and hilarity of his manners and appearance ; and 
(as might soon be discovered) too shallow, vague, and unset- 
tled in his political principles, ever to have justly incurred, 
as, however, he did certainly incur, the suspicions of a privy 
council. The idea of our engraver's being apprehended '^for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether or not, in his speeches or 
writings, he had committed himself so far as that he mighty 
in common with Home Tooke, Holcroft, Thelwall, and 
others, take his trial for high treason," was quite farcical. 
Sharp's political writings ! Who that knew him could have 
entertained the least suspicion, that his house-keeper's tureens, 
where well-seasoned soup was much more likely to be detected, 
would ever have been looked into by the king's officers for 
political writings ? Yet such was the &ct. Political writings I 
No, he might read occasionally in Godwin's " Political Jus- 
tice," Paine's « Rights of Man," and Cobbett's « Political 
Register;" but his literary notices, if such they might be 
termed, were almost ridiculously vague and uncriticaL Indeed 
the single short sentence which he inscribed under the por- 
trait of Brothers, may serve to show how very unqualified 
was William Sharp to work on metaphysics, or the arts of 
government, or to perturb states and empires by his political 

VOL. IX. o 
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philosophy. That inscription runs as fidlows: •* Fully be- 
lieving this to be the man appointed by God^ I engrave bb 
likeness : W. Sharp." The wags, in reading it, genenDj 
chose to put the comma-pause in the wrong place, and to 
understand and interpret, that W. Sharp, hereby made oatk 
that he engraved the portrait of the man appointed, namdT 
Ric/iard Brothers. But if the reader paused in the right 
place, that is to say, in the place where Sharp intended, whtt 
did the sentence express that was fit for a public inscripdoo? 
<< Fully believing this to be the man appointed by God" — fiv 
what ? appointed to do what? to head the Jews in their pit- 
destined march to recover Jenisalem ? or to die in a mid- 
house? One is expressed as much as the other; and, 
appointed by God to delude W. Sharp, as mucfa^as other. 
In fine, the whole is but a monument of folly. It is oemin. 
however, that Sharp was placed under arrest by order of 
government, and was examined several times before tiie 
privy council. But, being a bold, jocidar, good-looking man, 
and one who seemed to like the good things of this world too 
well to become a conspirator, the privy council became of 
opinion, that the altar and the throne had not much to dread 
from him. To this conclusion they were more easily hrongbt 
by an occurrence, at one of the examination^ which clearif 
manifested the character of the man. After having been a 
good deal badgered with interrogatories, Shaip at length de- 
liberately drew firom his pocket the prospectus of a woA 
which Home Tooke had then in contemplation, and J ryryHi^ 
it to Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, requested that they would 
have the goodness to set down their names as subscribersi and 
then pass it to the other members of the council for the 
purpose. A hearty laugh ensued ; and soon after Sharp 
Uberated. 

Some years subsequently, Mr. Sharp's political orauoBS 
appear to have undergone a considerable change. He ob- 
tained the favourable notice of Lord Sidmouth, andiMr, Yaih 
sittart; and, having engraved a plate after Woodfinrdf d 
King Charles's interview witli his children in die pieseuoe of 
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Oliver Cromwell, a plate, the essential purpose oT which 
being to excite pity for suffering royalty, stood in direct op- 
position to some of his formerly avowed sentiments, he was 
presented, with his engraving, at court ; had the honour of 
the royal permission to dedicate it to the king, and did dedi- 
cate it, accordingly, ^^ to the king's most excellent majesty." 
But the public have not esteemed this print to be among his 
better performances, neither does it deserve to be so esteemed, 
however interesting the subject, and notwithstanding it con- 
tains some passages which are executed in a masterly style. * 
The comparatively small engraving of the Children in the 
Wood is worth a hundred such works. 

It seems probable that many of Sharp's peculiarities sprung 
from loveiMof notoriety. In conversation he often spoke with 
little reflection, and from the mere impulse of the moment. 
If a thought crossed his mind that appeared to him sufficiently 
strong to be impressive, he gave it utterance, without much 
caring whether or not it was compatible with what he might 
have formerly said on the same subject, or homogeneous with 
what he might suppose to be his own general character. The 
wonder, therefore, ceases, at that dissonance in his religious and 
political sentiments, which jarred on the different periods of 
his life. In fact, with regard to his social and civil relations. 
Sharp had no first principles. He did not generalise, and had 
not classed or arranged his ideas. The religious subtleties 
with which his mind may be supposed to have been much oc- 
cupied, were by no means of a profound character. If you 
spoke to him of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, or any other meta- 
physical writer, you soon discovered, that of such matters he 
knew almost nothing ; and that he was by no means well read, 
ev^ in the Scriptures. What he had not sought to reach, 
and did not know, he, upon many occasions, and it is feared 
generally, affected to undervalue or to despise. If you spoke 
with admiration, or even with approbation only, of some dis- 
tinguished man of science, he would reply, ^< Give me a com- 
mon-sense man f* and would mention some workii^ carpenter 

* Tbe original pictura ii by no means of a high cfaaMdcr. 
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or smith, perhaps of native worth, who was in his occasionBl 
employ, and who, as you soon learned, was a disciple of 
Swedenborg, or Brothers, or Southcote. And these predi- 
lections and aversions appear to have remained with him to his 
dying day ; for in his last testament, notwithstanding that he 
had no near relatives, we find no testimonial of regard left to 
any artist or man of science ; or who manifested genius or 
talent in any way, that did not fall in with his religious per- 
suasions. Not even mention is made of his own cousin, Mr* 
Pepys, a gentleman, whose various and profound attainments^ 
particularly in the anal^lical sciences, are well known. 

Mr. Sharp's professional fame was widely spread on the 
continent, and wherever else the rays of taste have extended. 
Foreign institutions of art so highly respected his naerits, that 
he was elected a member of the Imperial Academy of Viennay 
and of the Electoral Academy of Bavaria. Both these c&* 
plomas he received in the year 1814. It was his own &ult 
that he was not an associate of the Royal Academy of his own 
country. The fact was shortly this : — Sharp had solicited 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to be allowed to engrave his celebrated 
picture painted for the Empress of Russia, of the Infant Her* 
cules strangling the Serpent This proposition was favourably 
entertained by the president, who, in conversation, offered to 
recommend Sharp as an associate engraver of the Royal Aca- 
demy, But Sharp, full of the honour of hb own profession, 
rejected the ofier, warmly espousing the opinions of Sir Robert 
Strange, Woollett, HaD, and other eminent chalcographers, 
who considered tlieir art slighted by their not being allowed 
to becomeroyal academicians. This circumstance, in its turn, 
offended Sir Joshua Reynolds, who, on Sharp again waiting 
on him about engraving the picture of Hercules, gave him 
a cold reception, and informed him that the picture had been 
engaged by Mr. Boydell 

He made two or three removals of his residence before he 
finally domiciliated at Chiswick; first, from Charles-Street^ 
jVIiddlesex Hospital, to a smaller house in Titchfield-street^ 
svhere he engraved, or at least completed, his large plate after 
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Copley, of the scene before Gibraltar, on the morning of the 
27th of November, 1 781, one of the proudest in the annals of 
war ; when the Spanish floating batteries were destroyed, and 
British magnanimity shared with British valour in the honours 
of the victory. From Titchfield-street he removed to Acton, 
keeping an apartment, which he occasionally occupied, in 
London-Street, Fitzroy-Square ; and from Acton he removed 
to Chbwick, where he had not resided long, before he was at- 
tacked by dropsy in the chest, which terminated his life at the 
age of seventy-four, on the morning of Sunday, the 25th of 
July. He lies buried in the church-yard of that hamlet, with 
Hogarth, who was of similar origin ; and with De Louther- 
bourg, for whom, at one period, he entertained much mystic 
reverence. 

We shall now proceed more particularly to the consider- 
ation of his professional merits. 

The general style of Mr. Sharp's engraving is not borrowed 
from any of his predecessors or contemporaries ; but is eclec- 
tic, — which is to say, that it is fairly felt, and wrought out for 
himself, after looking at them all, with due respect, but without 
servility ; and after comparing them with their grand arche- 
type — nature. The half-tints and shadows of his best works 
are peculiarly rich; yet it is almost ^reason to the lights of his 
" Diogenes,'* his " Children in the Wood,** and his " Fathers 
of the Church,** thus to particularize them. His courses of lines 
are always conducted with ability, and sometimes with that 

" Wanton heed and giddy cuonipg^" 

which can result only from genius. His play of lines has, 
generally speaking, the utmost ireedom, combined with a 
power of regularity and accuracy, which always appears com- 
mensurate to the occasion. This implies more of the artist, 
and less of the mechanic, than we elsewhere find ; a solicitude 
for the end, rather than for the means ; and is the result of a 
grander career of mind, governed by bolder bridling. 

In his works, every artist who is worthy of that denomin- 
ation, continues to live long after the close of his mortid car 
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or smith, perhaps of native worth, who was in his occasional 
employ, and who, as you soon learned, was a disciple of 
Swedenborg, or Brothers, or Southcote. And these predi- 
lections and aversions appear to have remained with him to his 
dying day ; for in his last testament, notwithstanding that he 
had no near relatives, we find no testimonial of regard left to 
any artist or man of science ; or who manifested genius or 
talent in any way, that did not fall in with his religious per- 
suasions. Not even mention is made of his own cousin, Mr. 
Pepys, a gentleman, whose various and profound attainments^ 
particularly in the analytical sciences, are well known. 

Mr. Sharp's professional fame was widely spread on the 
continent, and wherever else the rays of taste have extended. 
Foreign institutions of art so highly respected his naerits, that 
he was elected a member of the Imperial Academy of Viennay 
and of the Electoral Academy of Bavaria. Both these £- 
plomas he received in the year 1814. It was his own &ult 
that he was not an associate of the Royal Academy of his own 
country. The fact was shortly this : — Sharp had solicited 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to be allowed to engrave his celebrated 
picture painted for the Empress of Russia, of the In&nt Her- 
cules strangling the Serpent This proposition was favourably 
entertained by the president, who, in conversation, offered to 
recommend Sharp as an associate engraver of the Royal Aca- 
demy, But Sharp, full of the honour of his own profession, 
rejected the ofier, warmly espousing the opinions of Sir Robert 
Strange, WooUett, HaD, and other eminent chalcographers, 
who considered tlieir art slighted by their not being allowed 
to becomerroyal academicians. This circumstance, in its turn, 
offended Sir Joshua Reynolds, who, on Sharp again waiting 
on him about engraving the picture of Hercules, gave him 
a cold reception, and informed him that the picture had been 
engaged by Mr. Boydell 

He made two or three removals of his residence before he 
finally domiciliated at Chiswick ; first, from Charles-Street^ 
jVIiddlesex Hospital, to a smaller house in Titchfield-street^ 
svhere he engraved, or at least completed, his large plate after 
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partments, we believe folded into this 4to.7 it consists of 
various emblems and symbols, illustrative of the British con- 
stitution as it is, and as it ought to be, acording to Major 
Cartwright's ideas; and is the probable origin of Sharp's be- 
coming a member of that " Society for Constutional Inform- 
ation," of which the Major was one of the founders. It 
seems, moreover, to show that mysteries and symbols had 
charms for our artist from the very outset of his career. The 
entrance ticket for a Vauxhall Regatta^ and the Two Maniacsp 
sculptured by Gibber, which Pope * has immortalized, and 
which once adorned the entrance to Bethlem Hospital, The 
latter especially, is a capital performance, and is dated in the 
year 1783. 

An assembly of the Heathen Deities on Mount Oh/mpus, 
after a French print, improved by Cipriani, was also exe- 
cuted after this time. It was presumptively engraved for 
some foreign book, as it bears certain Italian verses beneath ; 
but the figure of Venus is of great beauty. 

The portraits of Tht-ee Natives of the Islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, in their several costumes, after Webber ; engraved for 
Captain Cook's last voyage, and in a very, masterly style. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, on these portraits being shown to him, 
expressed the highest admiration of the manner in which they 
were engraved. 

Two folio plates of Solemn Dances, perfot^med by torch-'light^ 
in the Friefidb/ Islands, after the same painter, and published 
in the same voyage. The back grounds of these dances are 
engraved by T. Medland. 

A quarto plate of 7)jdo Females assisting a Wounded Sports- 
man, after Stothard, published in a work of Miss Bume/s, 
in the year 1788. 

Portrait oi Miss Brunton as Monimia in the tragedy of the 
Orphan, exquisitely engraved, and also after Stothard. 

The first plate which he engraved for Alderman Boydell, 
was Circe. The next, for which he received two hundred 

• « Where o*er the gate, by hU famM father's hand* 
Great Gibber's brasen brainless brothers stand.** 

2 4 
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guineas, and which brought him greatly into notice, was tbe 
Alfred^ from Mr. West's picture. 

The Prince of fVales, after Cosway, and the St. Cecilia^ after 
DoMENicHiNO, were both produced to the public in the course 
of the year 1790, and the Diogenes in the year 1792. 

The Prince of Wales, now our most gracious King, is a 
beautiful specimen of the art, both of the engraver and of the 
painter, who was the late Royal Academician Ck)sway. It is 
a small half-length, in an oval frame of oaken wreath, dressed 
in the Vandyke costume, and surrounded by a radiance of 
glory, tastefully executed, and in which appears the plume 
of feathers, the ancient crest of the Princes of Wales, with 
its proper motto. The hair and the drapery are executed 
with great ability. The latter is sufficiently bold in styl^ 
varied in its parts, and silky in its texture; the former is 
of luxuriant growth, disposed with considerable taste, and en- 
graved with a delicacy approaching to that of the best works 
of tbe kind, by Drevet ; who displayed so much talent in 
treating the superabundant wigs that were fashionable in 
the court of France, during the age of the fourteenth Louis. 
But the most exquisite part of this beautiful little print, as, 
beyond all question, it ought to be, is the face. Cosway 
may have drawn it a little too cherubic; but the engraver 
has bestowed on it his utmost art, and has been eminently 
successfiil. It is to the full as good as the best of Drevet's 
portraits, from whose style it is studied. The continued 
lines are, with the greatest beauty and skill, gradually 
melted into the long dots and stippled work of the lights, 
so as to express the carnation hues and the firm sofbiess of 
flesh during the prime o^ life, with consummate graphic art. 
Cosway's miniatures, those of his best period, were admir* 
able ; and the work of Sharp's, of which we are now speaking, 
is the most adequate translation of a miniature of Cosway's 
that we ever remember to have seen. 

St. Cecilia^ is a large, rich-looking print, with an air of great 
nobleness, afler Domenichino. The martyred saint stands 
before her organ, holding a sheet of music in score, and her 
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usual accompaniment, the emblematic palm branch. As the 
figure is large, it is engraved in a style of corresponding bold- 
ness, and possesses that enviable merit, (by which, indeed, 
the whole of Sharp's engravings are distinguished) truth of 
translation. The present print bears a resemblance to the 
style of the art of Domenichino, as obvious to the eye of the 
connoisseur, as the last reviewed does to that of Cosway. In this 
prime duty of an engraver (as of every other species of trans* 
lator,) Sharp was far before Bartolozzi, and, in short, stood 
first among contemporaneous historical engravers. The dis- 
play of drapery is here ample and abundant, and the art by 
means of which that of the under dress is rendered, (being 
wrought with a damask pattern) is peculiarly happy. It re- 
sembles, in a degree, certain passages in the works of the cele- 
brated French engraver, Wille ; but in English engraving we 
do not remember any thing like it. Tlie robe of the saint is 
broad and flowing in its folds, and is treated in a style of cor- 
responding boldness and breadth. This robe has golden 
shoulder clasps and ^ neck-band, both of them embossed with 
ornaments, which are engraved with due subordination ,* and 
above the robe is a mantle, where the mode of art is again 
varied, in order to adapt it to the painter's variety of colours ; 
but the open texture of the work is kept up, and the difference 
is made, chiefly by interlining the mantle. Her under sleeve 
is a drapery of much lighter colour than the robe and mantle^ 
and which it has been the artist's purpose to represent as also 
of finer texture ; but the principle by means of which this is 
accomplished, is, perhaps, candied a little to excess ; and the 
execution is somewhat dull and dry, when compared with the 
rest of the performance. St. Cecilia is crowned with a coronal 
of roses, above which is the circular ring of light or halo of 
holiness, with which the old masters oflen furnished their 
saints. The character of her countenance is not highly intel- 
lectual, any more than that of her young angelic attendants. 
It has nothing of that sublimity of beauty about it which dis- 
tinguishes the 2^obia of Michael Angelo, (of which we shall 
presently treat ;) but looks as if copied from the face of a 
bright-eyed Italian lass, cfnbonpoirU^ and with a set of roundf 
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well-formed, and inviting features. The style of flesh which 
the artist has adopted in engraving it, is something like that 
generally employed by Sir Robert Strange — but more vigor- 
ous, particularly as displayed iu the left arm and hand. The 
face, and this arm and hand, are very finely wrought ; but the 
neck is somewhat inferior, being what engravers term a little 
rcnxy. The coronal, or wreath of roses with which the saint's 
head is encircled, is beautifully engraven ; and her hair is en- 
titled to share in the general encomium we have bestowed on 
that executed by Mr. Sharp, where he has mingled a portion 
of etching with the work of the graver. The two cherubic 
attendants, one of them bearing a harp, are kept in just sub* 
ordination to the principal figure. There is a small copy 
of the St Cecilia of subsequent date, bearing the name of 
Sharp. 

And now we have great pleasure in turning to the Diogenes 
of Salvator Rosa, which is certainly to be reckoned amrag 
the very finest of the engravings by Sharp, and sufiicient c^ 
itself to establish high claims for the artist. We esteem it 
before the St Cecilia, (notwithstanding the preference which 
the artist is said to have given to the latter,) because there Ui 
more in it of high feeling and of originality, — more of what 
had not been seen before, nor has been successfully imitated 
since. Hiere is an energy, an enthusiasm, and a richness 
throughout this work commensurate with those of Salvator 
Rosa, and of the subject treated. The style of the drapery df 
Diogenes himself is vigorous and rich beyond all preceding 
example, and the manual power, dexterity, and truth, with 
which the courses of lines are cut, is combined with the 
utmost fi'eedora, and richly tempered with interwork. It just 
comes up to the mark of the practical perfection of this spe^ 
oies of art Had the mode of execution adopted be^i 
bolder, it had bordered on the impudent ; had it been less 
bold, it had been too delicate for tlie breadth, rough grandeur, 
and simplicity, which Salvator has in this instance so power- 
fully displayed. To an accomplished and discriminating taste 
it has the flavour of a melon cut, or a medlar gathered, at the 
hour of meUow ripeness^ or the gout of game that has been 
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just sufficiently kept It is a graphic verification of the bold 
couplet of Pope, 

— — '< ne*er so sure our passions to create 



As when they touch the brink of all we hate.*' 

And, with this energy of style, carried to almost dangerous 
extent, the face, beard, and hair of the philosopher are in 
good harmony, considering that his forehead is fipTowed and 
his cheek wrinkled with age, which prevented the adoption of 
more vigorous and generalized courses of lines. Probably 
nothing of the kind that was ever produced on copper is at 
the same time so much like nature, and like the piunting of 
this energetic master. The large-orbed lowering eye, the 
finely-formed aquiline nose, and the snarling muscles which 
mark the cynic, are all admirably engraven ; and the play of 
light and shade on his hair and beard, and the delineation of 
their several details, could not have been more freely and 
faithfully expressed by the pencil itself. The three scofiers 
are ably diversii^ed both in design and execution, and yet 

'■Si' 

all have such characters of countenance as we might well 
suppose to belong to those who would ridicule the philo- 
sopher who should search for an honest man. The knavery 
of the elder is well contrasted to the foolish and vacant 
curiosity of the female, and all are kept subservient to 
the principal figure, in their several degrees of inferior in- 
terest. Even the lantern in the hand of Diogenes is entitled 
to its share of praise, and throws light on the taste and talents 
of the " honest man," who engraved it ; if it be too modem 
in its construction it is the fault of Salvator Rosa, (such lan- 
terns are among antiquaries believed to have been invented in 
England during the reign of AUred,) but the engraver has 
well discriminated between the metal and the horn of which 
it is formed, and they contrast the other substances that enter 
into the composition with good effect, and in a manner which 
cannot but reflect honour on this species of art. Some hand 
inferior to that of Sharp himself appears to have been em- 
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ployed on the sky and distant houses, perhaps from the 
notion that the superior parts would gain additional import- 
ance from the comparison. This advantage, however, has 
not been produced ; those superior parts would have looked 
still better had the back ground been less rowy and more 
quiet. 

The year 1798 gave birth to his Ecce Homo after Guido, 
and his Virgin and Child after Carlo Dolci. They are both 
in ovals, contained within rectangles of the same dimensions, 
and appear to be intended as companion prints. 

The former is from a very fine picture, or rather, perhaps, 
sketch in oil, which is reported to have been produced with 
unprecedented and almost incredible rapidity on the part of 
the painter, and which is now in the gallery of the late presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. It is engraved in a very capital 
style, well suited to the subject. The Saviour is represented 
as crowned with thorns, which wound his forehead and tem- 
ples; his hair is clammy with sweat, and the expression of 
his countenance is that of resignation under |gonized feelings. 
His godlike spirit appears to triumph over the sufferings of 
humanity. If we might venture to differ on this point from 
the opinion that is generally received, it is not intended by 
Guido for an Ecce Homo^ that is to say, it does not so well 
express Jesus Christ as produced by Pilate to the multitude, 
when he exclaimed, *^ Behold the man !" as it expresses his suf* 
ferings on the cross, when he gave utterence to his final exclama- 
tion, ** Father, into thy hands I resign my spirit.'* The scrip- 
tural mottos, however, which are inscribed beneath and around 
it, and which are as follows, are not inappropriate : ^^ Behold, and 
see if there be any sorrow like unto his sorrow," and *^He is 
despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief." The great merit of this engraving is its striloiig 
resemblance to the original picture. In our love of simplicity 
we should else have thought the courses of lines which the 
engraver had employed were too many, and too various and 
complicated; but the result forms altogether so faithfid a 
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ti*ansIatlon of Gaido's picture, which we have frequently seen 
and admired, the end is so completely accomplished, that we 
feel awed into acquiescence with regard to the eligibility of 
the means employed. There is the animated and rapid touch 
of the hair pencil throughout; and the varied art of combining 
lines, by means of which are expressed the flesh of the &ce 
and thorax, the thorns, the gouts of blood, the dark clammy 
liair, and even the scumbUng of Guido's pencil in the treat- 
ment of the beard, added to the pervading depth of tone by 
which the whole is harmonized, entitle the present work to 
rank high among the engravings of this artist* It was pub- 
lished at balf-a-guinea, but the engraver was soon induced to 
raise the price to a guinea, observing that many people 
gave five guineas for a bad miniature, and therefore could not 
grudge a guinea for his little print. 

The Madonna and Childj after Carlo Dolci, is from a pic- 
ture in the collection of Richard Sullivan, Esq. It dififers 
from the former, as Charles the Sweel differs from Guido the 
Divine. In other words, the chief solicitude of Carlo was 
concerning the beauty and perfection of his materials, the 
richness of his draperies, the purity of his colours, and so 
forth. In these he endeavoured to transcend all other paint- 
ers, while the character of his heads was with him but an 
inferior consideration. The result was accordingly, and is 
seen in the present work. The head of the infant Saviour 
ha5 nothing godlike about it ; being no more than that of a 
common pretty boy, whose narrow shoulders are very unfit to 
bear ^^ the government"* The head of the Virgin Mary is 
better, and, though far short of the Madonnas of Raphael 
and Guido, there is a certain sweetness about it that is very 
agreeable ; its easy inclination is maternal, and so is the gene- 
ral air of the figure. The engraver has performed his part 
with his accustomed ability. The drapery which ccfvers her 
head is treated in a style beautifidly varied from that of the 
drapery on her arm. The former seems of fine linen, the 

• The motto to this print is fh>m the text of Isaiah : " For unto us a child is 
bom, unto us a son is giren, and the goremiiient shall be on his shoulders/* 
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latter of some richer material. Carlo Dolci probably painted 
it from silk; and both are executed in a manner pei^setly 
analogous to the localities and careful finish which are so con- 
spicuous in the paintings of this master. These, the fiice of 
the Madonna^ and, we may add, the hair and face of the Bam^ 
binosy are the best parts of the plate. The &ces are firm^ 
fleshy, and exquisitely wrought ; and the general tone of the 
whole performance is rich, deep, bright, and altogether to the 
purpose. 

Twenty-four years aflerward, (viz. two years ago,) Sharp 
produced another of these scriptural heads of about the same 
dimensions, — a Magdalen, afler Guido, in which an evident 
abatement of his powers may be perceived; but still it is an 
uncommon work to have been performed by a man of seventy- 
two years of age. The style of engraving the flesh in this 
latter instance, bears nearer resemblance than was formerly 
usual with Sharp, to that of Sir Robert Strange, whose style is 
not equal to his in energy and richness, as displayed in Sharp's 
best "works. The defective execution to which we have al- 
luded above, is chiefly perceivable in the chin of the Ma^ 
dalen, and in the drapery which covers her right shoulder. 

Among the engravings published by Mr. Sharp himself, 
are two heads, (apparently executed con amore, and the plates 
of which are of small folio dimensions,) afl;er Michael Angelo, 
One is a male head, entitled BoiL The other appears a union, 
or an epitome, of all that is good, great, and feminine; and i» 
entitled, we suppose by Sir Joshua Reynolds, from whose col*' 
lection Sharp obtained the original picture, Zenobia* 

This latter is one of the most excellent works of our en^ 
graver; its display of excellence being attended with moie 
freedom from defect than that of any other engraved head 
within the scope of our recollection. Little is known of the 
ancient Palmyra, or its costumes ; but the attire of the preseat 
bust being very peculiar, and not less el^ant and h]§(hly 
wrought; and the character of the countenance, elevaled, il- 
lustrious, and majestic — even godlike, we might term it; 
Sir Joshua, as we are led to conceive, gave it the name of the 
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greatest of the queens of antiquity — unless we should except 
Semiramis. One reason for our attributing the name, Zenobia, 
to the taste and imagination of Reynolds, is the justness of its 
application to the character and expression of the bust be- 
fore us : another, that Sharp adopted it as a subject for the 
graver at his particular recommendation ; a third, that the fol- 
lowing paragraph which Sharp caused to be printed in order 
to be pasted at the back of those impressions that might b^ 
framed, appears to be from the pen of the literary and a<> 
complished president* 

" Zenobia, one of the most illustrious women mentioned in 
history, was the wife of the celebrated Odenatus, prince of 
Palmyra, and afterwards partner in the empire with Gallienus; 
Upon his death, the Roman provinces in Asia and Egypt ac- 
knowledged her sovereignty. The Emperor Aurelian, anxious 
of putting an end to the power of so formidable a rival, led his 
forces against Zenobia ; and, after many severe conflicts, she 
was reduced to the necessity of shutting herself up in Palmyra, 
where she sustained a siege with wonderful courage and per- 
severance, until the superior resources of Aurelian at length 
prevailed, and she adorned his triumphal return to Rome, in 
the 273rd year of our common era ; and Palmyra, the seat of 
her fleeting empire, was consigned to stand in the desert, a 
melancholy, though splendid, monument of the vicissitudes of 
human grandeur." 

The head attire of Zenobia is learned in its contrivance, 
and doubtless is invented by Michael Angelo, — that is to say, 
altered and improved by that great artist, from the Florentiii^ 
costume, which was prevalent in his own age, to which the for- 
ward part of this bead-dress bears no slight resemblance. Th^ 
jewd fronted fillet wa$ then and there worn, and is moreover 
an ancient mark of royalty. The engravar has treated the 
whole of this head-dress, very judiciously, with dose work, so 
as to bring out, with suflBicient brightness and distinctness, liie 
small omamients with which it and the shoulder-decorations 
are chased or enunelled ; and it is thereby kept in due sub- 
servience to the carnations, or flesh tints of the face and neck, 
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which are beautifully and tastefully wrought, and with extrftr 
ordinary power of manual execution, not a single line being in 
any respect or degree amiss ; yet with so much freedom as to 
be without the least symptom of solicitude on this score. 
Within the sphere of the art of engraving we know not where 
to look for a face and neck, where the firm softness and colour 
of flesh are more truly expressed : while the majestic sparkle 
of the commanding eye is worthy of Juno herself. With this 
are combined, a nose of the finest Grecian form, an eloquent 
mouth, and a forehead sublime in its amplitude. Nor should 
we omit to say, that the style of engraving the drapery is in 
good harmony with the rest of the performance. With the 
engraver himself, his Zenobia was a great favourite, which 
cannot excite surprise. In form, it is ^^ express and admi- 
rable:" in character majestic, elevated, commanding, -^ to a 
celestial degree : in expression gracious, benignant, and con- 
scious of rectitude. The tout ensemble^ a being to be worw 
shipped and obeyed. Have we said too much ? Perhaps we 
have — a little, 

^^ The smallest speck is seen on snow :" 

and the off-line of the under lip has a trifling imperfection. 
This engraving has another peculiarity that is not unworthy 
of notice ; namely, that notwithstanding it is highly finished, 
it is entirely without back-ground, and does not seem to 
need one. 

The godlike serenity of this head is finely contrasted to the 
agitation of that personification of Evil^ afler the same great 
master, of which we shall next proceed to treat This is some- 
what less elaborate in its style of execution, as being the trans- 
lation of a more sketchy original; but the lines are ably 
adapted to that perturbed play of the muscles which are here 
anatomically displayed. The style bears considerable general 
resemblance to the best of those engravings by Schiavonett^ 
which accompany the poem of Blair's Grave, after the designs 
of Blake. The plate is well toned, and sufficiently impressive 
in chiaro scuro, without being overcharged with shadow ; and 
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the subject is gradually blended, from the emphatic and more 
central parts, into the white ground. It appears to be entirely 
executed with the graver and dry point ; and so freely, that 
the flesh and drapery leave us nothing to regret on that score ; 
but the hair, which is wildly agitated so as to suggest the idea 
of flames, would probably have been better had etching been 
intermingled, the etched hair of this artist being always per- 
formed in an admirable taste. In the execution of the light 
side of the neck, and the whole of the' face, which are the 
principal parts, Sharp has been particularly happy ; though 
the flourish of drapery, also, is very much to the purpose. 
We have now to observe, that the mouth is somewhat dis- 
torted, and out of drawing ; the left side not corresponding 
with the right : yet we will not afiirm that this distortion may 
not be in the original, and may not aid the sentiment which 
Michael Angelo intended to convey. Still we are led to ques- 
tion, whether the engraver has not in expressing the extreme 
agitation of the evil being, somewhat too much subdivided the 
parts ; introducing minutiae of his own, about the temples, the 
orbit of the left eye, and the clavicle on the shadow side. 
Tliere is certainly more of detail and particularity in these 
parts than nature would warrant, even under these extreme 
circumstances. But not having seen the original, we cannot 
pronounce that Sharp is here in fault. As is observed above, 
this head is entitled " Evily* which is the same, in fact, as if a 
D. had been prefixed : for t$ evil, is no other than the Saxon 
mode of writing the J^vil *, that is to say, the evil principle 
personified : just as Satan, is literally the enemy, or principle 
of enmity personified. The character of the head is com- 
pletely diabolical. The expression, not that of malignity 
exulting : but, as if the hour of exultation were past, and the 
alarm were felt that must ever accompany the consciousness of 
the inevitable approach of well-deserved punishment The 
countenance is sublimely terrible to contemplate. It bears a 
motto from the xxxviith. Psalm, both in Hebrew and English ; 
namely, — " He seeth that his day is coming ;" but these 

• See Verstegan*s " Restitution of decayed Intelligence.** 
VOL. IX. R 
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words express only foresight, while there are more anifilifying 
passages in Milton, which would be to the full as pertinent: for 
example, the following, expressing the perturbation of Satan 
when on the borders of Paradise : — 

" horror and doubt distract 

His troubled thoughts, and from the bottom stir 

The hell within him : for within him hell 

He brings, and round about him ; nor from hell 

One step, no more than from himself, can fly 

By change of place. Now conscience wakes despair 

That slumbered : wakes the bitter memory 

Of what he was, what is, and what must be. 

Thus while he spake, each passion dimm'd his face. 
Thrice changed with pale ire, envy, and despair.*' 

His " Soi'tic made by the Garrison of Gibraltar^ on tke 
Morning of the 21th of Naoernber^ 1781," may be pronouncedly 
one of the finest historical engravings of modern events, thftt 
have been produced in the world. It is also one of the lai^;est ;.- 
and be it remembered, that ^^ a large work is difficult becauMr 
it is large ;" and the difficulties of a work of this nature in- 
crease in much more than a direct ratio to its dimeiisioas* 
The present performance is more homogeneous, and in better 
harmony with itself, than Woollett's celebrated engi'aving of 
the Death of General Wolfe; which may be thought higb 
praise. The courses of lines are more gracefully and ^Lpres^ 
sively laid. It has a more deep-toned biightness of chiaro- 
scuro, and the parts are more coherent, and in better subcaw 
dination. The ground, which in General Wolfe's Death ia 
far too ostentatiously glaring, is here not only characteristic 
of sand, but is, with great judgment, subdued throughout to 
a quiet and sober tone ; and this sobriety of tone is renders 
ed, to a certain degree, and precisely to the right d^ree^ 
compatible with the capacity, of the art, so peculiar to lae 
engraving, of expressing, the textures of the various odier 
surfaces and substances that enter into the composition of this 
grand work, and is wisely distributed in due gradations over 
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the plate. As a musician might express himself, die compo- 
sition is performed in the right key. If the lines had been 
woven into a wider or more open texture, the retiring night 
must have lost its dun hue, and the numberless little glitter- 
ing sparks which play about the button-holes, the epaulettes, 
and other foppery of the modern war-dress, must have lost 
their splendour. There are a thousand of them about the 
gallant Lord Heathfield, (and the group of officers behihd 
him,) as if to contrast by their flicker the calm magnanimity 
of his action. And this quiet stillness, proceeding from the 
system of clese texture, and the master key of deep-toned 
brightness which the engraver has adopted, is of further 
value, inasmuch as most of the heads are elaborate portraits 
of the individuals concerned on that memorable morning, and 
come out (as it is c^ed) with considerable brilliancy of relief 
Irom the breadth of sdll half tint which is spread over the sky, 
and distant rock of Gibraltar. The manner of executing the 
different kinds of drapery, too, is just sufficiently varied for 
the time and occasion, and the tooling of the portraits is most 
admirable. By no other art than that of line engraving, could 
an adequate ti*anslation of this capital picture have been so 
feithfuUy rendered. Probably by no other translator oould 
it have been rendered with equal abilky. 

We beg leave altogether to decline the task of criticising 
this noble work as a picture from the pencil of Mr. Trumbull, 
whidi places him on a level with the first historical painters 
of hb age ; with such, at least, as have distinguished themselves 
by the treatment of asodem events. We could not enter 
upcm it efBciently, without e3q)atiating at large; and Mr. 
Sharps the deceased engraver, is our present subject. This 
plate was published in the year 1799. 

In the year 1812 was paUished bis Boadicea, the Britisk 
Queetif anifnating the Britons to defend dkeir Country against 
the Bomans, from a drawing by T. Stothard, B. A. The 
Queen, and tlie pUrt of her army which she is immediately 
addressing, are here supposed to be viewed through a sort of 
arehed pM>sceni«% ^th omamenletispMidrils. The Roman 

R 2 
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legions and encampment are dimly seen at a considerable dis- 
tance. The best part of this performance, both as a picture 
and as an engraving, is a half clad group of 



'* our Belgic sires of old, 

Rough, poor, in arms, ungovernably bold ; 
War in each face, arid freedom on each brow," 

who are listening respectfully, but with kindling indignation, 
to the harangue of their heroic queen. The group is but jmr- 
tially and irregularly armed, with swords, targets, helmets, 
and spears ; and is backed by floating banners, on which there 
is no device. They are a wild, unsophisticated party, whose 
resolution to " do or die" is kindling in some, and in others 
ready to burst forth. In their delineation, the abstract idea 
of active strength appears to have governed the hand of the 
))ainter ; and they arc engraved, especially their nudities, in 
a fine mellow style, which corresponds with it, and at the 
same time is well adapted to brawny fellows when reduced to 
a small scale. Let him who wouk^ become a connoisseur in 
engraving, compare them with the Diogenes, Zenobin, and 
the near arm of St. Cecilia, and he will sec the extent, or at 
least, may form some idea of the scojie, of Sharp's powers, 
and of his art of adapting them. The scanty draperies and 
shields of these ancient Britons, are ably executed, but their 
naked parts are in his very mellowest and best style ; and as 
the secondary light falls on this group, it affords every variety 
of iiesh tint. Boadicea and her daughters are somewhat less • 
strongly to the purpose. The attitudes and expression of the 
latter arc certainly pathetic ; and the action of the former is 
animated and commanding : but the queen wants heroic ele- 
vation of character, (she must not too nearly approach the 
presence of our favourite Zenobia), and is scarcely old enough 
to pass for the motlier of these princesses. Neither are ^ 
cloaked elders, who stand between the troops and their queen^ 
worthy of paiticular praise. The car of Boadicea is drawn 
by two capjirisoned horses, of which the nearest, a white 
horse, is engraved in a very masterly style. The delicate 
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liairy texture of the gracefully turned neck, is uncommoiiiy 
fine ; and the drapery of dark coloured velvet, with a fringed 
ornament, which partially covers the horse's body, is also 
very ably executed. But the foreground, sky, and distant 
mountains, and the plains where the Roman legions are 
drawn up in battle array, are evidently by some inferior hand ; 
the sky and distance especially, have a coarse, tasteless, and 
unfinished appearance, which can be of no real advantage. 
If it be intended to make the execution of Sharp's figures look 
the more delicate and finished from the foil it affords, it sub- 
tracts more than in the same degree from the effect of the 
whole : and the whole sadly wants more expression of space. 
But, we repeat, that the style of engraving the white horse, 
and the principal group of British warriors, has a redeeming 
influence that is very gratifying, and makes us willingly for- 
get minor defects, or look on them with an indulgent eye. 

Subjoined is a list, and some notices of other works, by this 
masterly engraver. 

POllTllAITS. 

John Hunter^ (the great anatomist,) after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, a transcendent performance, of large folio dimensions. 
It is said, that until the production of this plate, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was sceptical as to the power of line engraving to 
give the masses for which his works are so distinguished ; and 
which had induced him to prefer mezzotinto and stippled en- 
gravings. Mr. Sharp convinced him of his error. 

Mr, Moorcy the original secretary to the Society of Arts, 
after West. 

Shakspeare's Patron, the Earl of SotUhampton^ of quarto 
size, (a small ruined chapel beneath.) 

A Head in Du Roveray's edition of Paradise Lost, errone- 
ously called the portrait of Milton. 

Three Views of the Head of King Charles the Firsts after 
Vandyke. 

Sir Everard Home^ the distinguished comparative anato- 
mist. 

tt 3 
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Sir Walter Farquhar^ physician. 

The Rev. Dr, Valpy. 

Lord Erskine. 

Sir Francis Burdetty Bart. 

Home Tooke. 

John Kemble. 

Sir R, Dundas. 

Charles*Jjongj Esq. 

F. WaUcery Esq. 

John Bunyan. 

Joanna Southcote. 

William Sharpj engrayer, after Josefh. 

Rev, Dr. de Salis. 

The Duke of Clarence, 

Equestrian Figure of H, R. H. the Ptince of Wales. 

Whole length Portrait of Sir William Curtis. The negoti- 
ation respecting this plate was brought about through the 
intervention of Mr. Blake, of 'Change Alley, a jocose and ex- 
cellent man, now deceased, who employed much of his time 
and means in kind offices to others ; and who appears to have 
been intimate with Sharp, probably, from the time of bis 
leaving the house of Longmate. The idea of engraving the 
portrait, which is one of the finest works of Sir Thomas Law- 
hence, originated in the respect which Blake entertained,, at 
once, for the worthy alderman, and (or his old friend Sharp. 
He aimed at pleasing both parties; and might expect hi9 
mediation, like many, to be " doubly blessed." During ifae 
progress of the work, the thought occurred to him of still fur- 
ther gratifying Sir William, by the introduction of his yacht 
m the ofiskip. This was consented to by Sharp ; and the 
thing was immediately and inadvertently done, without may 
communication with Sir Thomas Lawrence, and without re- 
flecting that an engraver could have no such right to aher^ 
even in a trifling respect, the composition of a Hving painter. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence was, with great reason, much c^nded 
at this occurrence. 
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HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. 

^fhe Father$ of the Chttrchj sSter Guido Reni, a work of 
superlative merit It was engraved from a drawing by Far- 
rington, and was considered by Mr, Sharp as his best work. 
In the execution of this plate, Mr. Sliarp evinced his admir- 
able skill in evening a surface. The sky had been etched by 
an assistant ; but was so unequally bit, that some parts of the 
copper were scarcely at all corroded. Mr. Sharp went to 
work with his graver, and soon brought it to its present statcf. 
There is scarcely any etching in the figures ; we believe only 
the outline. " If I once get the outline right," said the artist, 
" and the parts in their proper places, I will cut away as if I 
were cutting a cheese.** 

The Witch of Endor^ after West ; a small copy of this was 
afterwards engraved for Macklin's Bible. 

The Hovel Scene in King Lear^ after West; a^ capital 
performance. Mr. West understanding that hfs picture was 
about to be engraved in the chalk manner, sent for it to the 
publisher's, and insisted that it should be engraved in fine, 
and by Sharp. A proof from this plate has long been sold at 
ten guineas. 

The Holy Family^ afl^r Sir Joshua Reynolds : a small 
copy of this, also, was engraved by Sharp, as a frontispiece 
to Macklin's New Testament The picture was painted for 
Sir Peter Burrell ; but Macklin had the use of it. The plate, 
when it came from Sharp's hand, was, in respect to light, sha- 
dow, brilliance, and the highest attributes of the art, inimitable. 
After a hundred proofs, and a few impressions, had been 
taken from it, however, Bartolozzi undertook, at the instance 
of Macklin, to improve it, by nearly obliterating the lines, and 
converting it into a dotted engraving. Not content with that, 
he had the presumption to alter the character of the heads 
by Sir Joshua ; substituting the feeble expression, and insipid 
gusto, of his own, for the originality and energy of that great 
painter's conception. 

The Infant Saviour^ from Annibal Caracci. 

Christ and St. John the Baptist. 

R 4? 
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Head of an Old Woman, after Rubens. 

The figures to an oval plate, after Hearne, of Mr. Peter 
Pounce rescuing Fanny, from the novel of Joseph Andrews. 

A large plate, In a forward, though unfinished, state, of the 
Dead Christ and Three Maries, after the celebrated picture 
by Annibal Caracci, in the collection of the Earl of Car- 
lisle. 

Boadicea and her Daughters, after Opie, engraved for 
Hume's History of England, published by Bowyer. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, escaping with Bothwell, afi^r Smirke, 
for ditto. 

Judith Attiring, after Opie, engraved for Macklin's Bible. 

Destruction of the Assyrian Host, afl«r De Loutherbourg, 
engraved for ditto. 

The Three Maries at the Holy Sepulchre, aft«r Smirke, for 
ditto. 

SMALL BOOK-PLATES, &C. 

The Itosicrusian Cavern, after Fuseli, engraved for an 
edition of the Spectator. 

Theodosius and Constantia, after Westall, for ditto. 

Scene from the Provoked Husband, after Smirke, and 
some others, for Bell's British Theatre. 

An elderly Female Meditating, after William Locke, Esq., 
engraved for Seward's Anecdotes, and inscribed " Dies Pra:-- 
teritos" 
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No. XVI. 
MAJOR-GENERAL MACQUARIE. 

Xew men have died more regretted by a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances, and non^ more beloved and re- 
spected than General Macquarie. 

He was born in the island of Mull, on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1 762 ; was lineally descended from the ancient family of 
Macquarie, of Macquarie, and nearly allied to the chief of that 
warlike and loyal clan. His mother was the sister of the late 
Murdoch Maclaine, of Lochbuy, than whose a more ancient 
or distinguished family does not exist in the Highlands of 
Scotland. At the early age of fifteen (9th April, 1777) he 
was appointed an ensign in the late 84th, or Royal Highland 
Emigrant regiment, raised in America by his relation, Sir 
Allen Maclean, and, young as he was, he joined the corps 
immediately on his appointment, and served with it in Nova 
Scotia, under the command of Generals Lord Clarina, Fran- 
cis Maclean, and John Campbell, till 1781, when he got his 
lieutenancy in the late 71st regiment This regiment he 
joined in South Carolina, where he served under the orders 
of the late General, the Hon. Alexander Leshe, till 1782, 
when the 71st, with other regiments, being sent to Jamaica, 
he remained there till the conclusion of the American war. 
At the peace of 1783, the 7 1st regiment was ordered home 
from the West Indies, and finally disbanded at Perth in 
1784. 

Lieutenant Macquarie remained on half-pay till December, 
1787, when he was appointed to the present 77th regiment, 
then raising, and of which, from his standing in the service, 
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he became the senior lieutenant He accompanied his n^i- 
ment to India in the spring of 1 788, and arrived at Bombay 
in the month of August of that year, where he was appointed 
captain-lieutenant in December ; and for seventeen years he 
continued to serve in the presidency of Bombay, and in dif- 
ferent parts of Hindostan, imder the respective commands of 
Marquis Cornwallis, Sir William Meadows, Sir Alured Clark^ 
Lord Harris, Sir Robert Abercromby, Lord Lake, James Bal- 
four, James Stuart, and Oliver Nicolls. Having purchased his 
company in the 77th, he received the brevet rank of major in 
May, ] 796, and the effective majority of the 86th regiment in 
March, 1801, with the brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel on 
the 9th of November, of that year. In the year 1805 he got 
the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 73d, then a Highland regiment* 
In 1810 he obtained the rank of colonel in the army, and in 
1813 was made a major-general. He was present at the first 
siege of Seringapatam in 1 792, and at its capture in 1 799. He 
was also distinguished at the captures of Carranou in 1790^ 
Cochin in 1795, and Columbo in the Island of Ceylon ki 
1796. In 1801 he accompanied Sir David Baird and the 
Indian army to Egypt, with the distinguished rank of deputy 
adjutant-general, was present at the capture of Alexandris, 
and final expulsion of the French army from Egypt In 1 803 
he obtained leave of absence, and came to England, whe:^ he 
was immediately appointed to the home staff, and served aa 
assistant adjutant-general to Lord Harrington, who com* 
manded the London district In 1805 he returned once more 
to India, where he continued for two years, and then canie 
home overland. He arrived in October, 1807) and joined the 
V3d regiment, then quartered at Perth, in 1808. 

In 1809, when his regiment was ordered to New South 
Wales, Colonel Macquarie stood so high in the estimation of 
his king and of the ministers, that he received the appointment 
of govemor-in-chief in and over that colony. He held this 
high office for a period of twelve years ; and posterity will duly 
appreciate the soundness of those measures to which the oo^ 
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lony owes its present prosperity^ and upon which will depend 
its future greatness Inde&tigable in business, and well qua- 
I lified, from his intimate knowledge of mankind, to judge of 
the character of those with whom he came in contact, he con- 
ducted the affairs of bis government with a prudence and 
steadiness which few, however gifted, will ever equal, and none^ 
we venture to affirm, can ever, surpass. One of the maxima 
which he appears to have had constantly in his view was^ to 
raise to something like respectability in the scale of society^ 
those who had expiated their crimes and follies by a life of 
good conduct and regularity, in that country to which they had 
been transported ; and thus, by the countenance and support 
which the well-behaved were sure to meet with, he stimulated 
others to follow their good example ; a conduct much more 
likely to prove beneficial, than if the repentant criminal had 
been left to his hapless &te, in a society where it required all 
the &u[^>ort of a govemor-in-chief to give him a status in that 
society, and maintain him in it. 

Having been superseded by Major- General Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, General Macquarie returned to England in 1822, 
and retired for a short time to his estate in tlie Island of MulL 
While in India, he married Miss Jarvis, sister of Lieutenant- 
Colond Jarvis, now of Dover in Kent. But this lady did not 
live to accompany him to England, and left no issue ; and in 
the beginning of 1809 he was married m second time to Miss 
Campbell, daughter of Donald Campbell, Esq., of Aird, and 
sister to the present Sir John Campbell, of Ardnamnrchan, 
Baronet. By this lady, who survives him, he has left one son, 
Lauchlan, who was bom in Australia, and is now about nine 
years of age. During the winter of 1822-S, be travelled on 
the continent for the benefit of Mrs. Macquarie's health ; but 
in the autumn of last year he retired mice more to hia estate 
in Mull, where be intended to rusticate for a few years, until 
his son was prepared to enter Eton College. 

But, alas I how vain are the determinations cf man. — In 
April, 1824, General Macquarie came up to town, with the 
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view of getting his colonial accounts finally settled, and to as- 
certain the determination of ministers in regard to the remu- 
neration to which he had become entitled by his long and 
faithful services as governor of New South Wales. His ac- 
counts, being regularly and correctly kept, were soon brought 
to a dose ; and his merit so fully allowed, that a pension for 
life, of a thousand year, was granted him ; and, as he states in 
a note to a friend, in the end of June, his cares were now at 
an end. In four short days from the date of that note they 
were, indeed, at an end for ever. Dining at a friend's house, 
on a wet day, about the beginning of June, he was unable to 
procure a hackney coach, and as the rain had nearly ceased, 
he ventured to walk home to his lodgings. He was imme- 
diately seized with a suppression of urine, which, in the end, 
baffled the skill of the most eminent of the profession to re- 
move or alleviate, and on the 1st July, 1824, he breathed his 
last Mrs. Macquarie, impressed with some impending mis- 
fortune, and having information from a faithful black servant 
that had been many years the attendant of the general, for- 
tunately lefl Mull to join her husband in London, and arrived 
a few days before his death, so that she had the consolation, 
though a melancholy one, of witnessing the last moments of 
him whose loss is irreparable, but who died as he hs!^^ .lived, 
a hero and a Christian. General Macquarie was eve^jjfbpre 
desirous of a good name than of riches ; he returhied to Ei^- 
land in 1822, a much poorer man than he had lefl it in 1809. 
He did not live to enjoy his pension a single day, so that the 
regulated price of a lieutenant-colonelcy of infantry, which, a 
few days before his death, he was advised, under the new re- 
gulation to sell, was all that he received for a faithful service 
of nearly half a century. We have little doubt, however, 
that when his merits become fiilly known to his majesty, and 
are fairly appreciated by his country, as one day they must 
be, some permanent mark of royal favour will be granted to 
his orphan sou. General Macquarie has left one brother, a 
distinguished officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Maccjuarie, 
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who retired from the service a few years ago on account of bad 
health, and is now resident upon his property in his native 
isle. The General's remains were sent down to Scotland for 
interment, and have been deposited in the family vault of the 
Macquaries, at lona. 
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No. XVII. 
LORD BYRON. 

OBOnOE GORDON BTRON, LORD BYRON, OF ROCHDALE, IN THE 

COUNTV OF LANCASTER. 

In the history of genius, of its strength and of its weakness, 
perhaps there never was a man whose character and conduct 
roused more public attention, and afforded more of real and 
speculative topic for admiration and censure, than Lord Bjrron. 
He entered the world of poetry, as Chatham did that of ora- 
tory, scarcely heard of in the lists, until he had obtained 
the honours of triumph. As the resentment of Walpole 
elicited irom the young statesman the first flashes of an elo- 
quence that burned with inextinguishable fire to the last hoar 
of his earthly glory, so did the rude repulse which was given 
to the boyish aspirings of the noble bard discover, even to 
himself, by the re-action it created, all the wonderful resoufoes 
of his intellect, and place him at once on the splendid sumWut 
of poetic ambition. Unfortunately, however, the excitement 
was of such a nature, that it appeared to exasperate his muse; 
and, uniting with the intractable violence of passions fostered by 
early indulgence, and their severe disappointment in an at- 
tachment prematurely formed, thenceforward to communicate 
to his various productions, energetic and beautifiil as they are, 
but too much of gloom, bitterness, and misanthropy. Nor 
were there wanting other causes of deep regret, when the 
noble poet, unhappily for himself and for the world, descended 
firom that lofty region which was his proper dominion — the 
sublime. 

Lord Byron had illustrious ancestry. From the time of 
the conquest his family were distinguished, not merely for 
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their extensive manors in Lancashire and other parts of the 
kingdom, but for their prowess in arms. When Edward the 
First was preparing an expedition against the Scots, John de 
Byron was summoned to attend him with his forces ; and was 
afterwards required, by the same monarch, to accompany 
him in an expedition abroad. Two of the Byrons fell at the 
battle of Cressy. Another member of the family, Sir John^ 
de Byron, rendered good service, in Bosworth Field, to the 
Earl of Richmond ; and contributed, by his valour, to trans- 
fer the crown from the head of Richard the Thhxl to that of 
Henry the Seventh. This Sir John de Byron was a man of 
honour, as well as a brave warrior. He was very intimate with 
his nei^bour Sir Gervase Clifton; and although Byron 
fought under Henry, and Clifton under Richard, it did not 
diminish their ft*iend^ip, but, ofi the contrary, put it to a 
severe test. Previous to the battle, the prize of which was 
a kingdom, th^ had mutually promised, that whichever of 
them was vanquished, the other should endeavour to prevent 
the forfeiture of his estate. While Clifton was bravely fight^- 
ing at the head of his troop, he. was struck off his horse, 
which Byron perceiving, he quitted the ranks and ran to the 
relief of his friend, whom he shielded, but who died in his 
arms. Sir John de Byron was as good as his word ; he in- 
terceded with the king; the estate was preserved to the 
Clifton family ; and is now in the possession of a descendant 
of the gallant Sir Gervase. 

In the wars between Charles the first and his parilament, 
the Byrons adhered to the royal cause. Sir Nicholas Byron^, 
tlie eldest member and representative of the family, was an 
eminent foyalist ; who, having distinguished himself in the 
wars of the Low Countries, was appointed Governor of Ches- 
ter, in 1642. Lord Clarend(>n says he was ^*a soldier of 
very good command ; who, being a person of great afiabiliiy 
and dexterity, as well as martial knowledge, gave great life 
to the designs of the well-affected there ; and, with the en- 
couragement of some gentlemen of North Wales, in a short 
time raised such a power of horse and foot, as made often 
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skirmishes with the enemy; sometimes with notable advantage; 
never with any signal loss." ^ 

Sir Nicholas had two sons, who both died without issue; 
and his younger brother, Sir John, became their heir. This 
person was made a Knight of the Bath at the coronation of 
James the First. He had eleven sons, of whom the major 
part distinguished themselves for their loyalty and gallantry 
on the side of Charles the First. Sir Thomas, a younger son, 
commanded the Prince of Wales's regiment at the battle of 
Hopton-heath ; and Lord Clarendon calls him ^' a gentleman 
of great courage and very good conduct, who charged with 
good execution." 

At the battles of Edge-hill and Newbury, the Byrons ren- 
dered themselves conspicuous ; and at the still more fatal 
contest at Marston-moor, where seven brothers of the name 
were engaged, four of them fell in defence of the royal cause* 
Sir John Bvron, one of the survivors, was appointed to many 
tapomn. Lm-a. „d ™U.es . g,^ S^re » U,e p^ 
of Lord Clarendon. ^' In truth," says that noble historian, 
^^ there was no gentleman in the kingdom of a better reputa- 
tion among all sorts of men." On his ^pointment to the 
Lieutenancy of the Tower of London, the opponents of the 
court remonstrated ; and the king answered, that ^^ he did not 
expect, having preferred a person of known fortune and un- 
questionable -reputation to that trust, he should have been 
pressed to remove him without any particular charge :" but 
afterwards, when Sir John himself desired to " be freed from 
the agony and vexation of that place," his majesty consented. 
On the 26th of October, 1 643, Sir John Byron was created 
Lord Byron, with a collateral remainder to his brothers ; and, 
after various honourable services, he was, on the decline of 
the king's afiairs, appointed governor to the Duke of York.' 
In this office he died in France, in 1652, without issue ; upon 
which, his brother Richard, who was knighted by Charles the 
First, and had a command at the battle of Edge-hill, became 
the second Lord Byron. He was governor of Appleby Castle, 
and also distinguished himself in the govern m^^nt of Newark. 
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He died 1697$ aged 74; and it is recorded on his tomb in 
the church of Hucknall Tqrtcard, that ^^ with the rest of his 
fiunily, being seven brothers, he faithfully served King Charles 
the First in the civil wiu*s,'' and that they ^^ suffered much for 
their loyalty, and lost all their fortunes ; yet it pleased God 
so to bless the honest endeavours of the said Richard, Lord 
Byron, that he re-purchased part of their ancient inheritance^ 
wlfich he left to his posterity ; with a laudable memory for 
great piety and charity.'' 

This second Lord Byron was succeeded by his eldest son, 
William ; who married Elizabeth, the daughter of John Vis- 
count Chaworth, of the kingdom of Ireland; by whom he 
had five sons ; all o( whom died young, except William, whose 
eldest son, William, was born in 1722, and succeeded to the 
lide in 1 736. 

William, Lord Byron, passed the early part of his life in 
4be navy. He afterwards acquired considerable influence at 
court, so much so, ps to procure the office of Master of the 
(Stag Hounds, in 1763. Being, however, a man of ungovern- 
nble passions, he was, in 1765, sent to the Tower, on a 
.charge of having killed his relation^ Mr. Chawordi, in a dwh 
This duel took place, und^ very peculiar drcumstances, at 
the Star and Garter Tavern, in Pall Mall. It originated in 
a dispute at table ; and was fought, in the evening, in a small 
room, with only the light which one glimmering candle af- 
forded. Being the more expert swordsman of the two. Lord 
Byron inflicted on Mr..Clhaworth a mortal wound; although 
he lived long enough to settle his af&irs, and supply such 
lofiMrmation, as led the coroner's jury to return a verdict of 
^^wtlftil murder'' against his lordship. The trial, which ex- 
cited intense public interest, came on at Westminster Hall, 
before the House oi Lords. It lasted two days, and ended 
hy an unanimous <x)nvJction of manslaughter, pronounced by 
"^^^pwards of two hundred and fifty members of the upper 
Jiouse. Upon being brought up for judgment, Lord Byron 
{fdeaded his privilege as a peer, and was, in consequence, 
4isdiai:ged« After this afiair, he was shunned by bis jrelations, 
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and retired to Newstead; where, though he lived in a state 
of perfect exile from persons of his own rank, his unhappy 
temper found abundant exercise in continual war with his 
neighbours and tenants, and sufficient punishment in their 
hatred. One of his amusements was feeding crickets, which 
wfere his only companions. He had made them so tame, as 
to crawl over him ; and used to whip them with a wisp of 
straw, if too familiar. In this forlorn condition, he lingeited 
out a long life, doing what in him lay to ruin the paternal 
mansion for that other branch of the family to which he was 
aware it must pass at his death, all his own children having 
descended before him to the grave. 

John, the next brother to William, and bom in the year 
lifter him, that is, in 1723, was a man of a very different dis- 
position, although his career in life was an almost unbrok^i 
succession of misfortunes. The hardships which he endured 
while accompanying Commodore Anson in his expedition to 
the South Seas, are well known, from his own highly popular 
and affecting narrative. So unfortunate was he in regard to 
weather, that he was called "Foul-weather Jack;" and the 
•sailors were very reluctant to go to sea under his command* 
Against the enemy he had equally bad success ; not that he 
was deficient either in bravery or in skill, but that circunv* 
stances always declared against him. Nevertheless, he was 
a man who deserved and enjoyed the esteem of all about hini» 
and was reckoned one of the best naval officers of his time. 

His only son, who was bom in 1751, who received an ex- 
i^ellent education, and whose father procured for him a com- 
mission in the guards, was so dissipated, that he was known 
by the name of " mad Jack B3a-on." He was one of the 
handsomest men of the time ; but his character was so noto- 
rious, that his father was obliged to desert him, and to be 
but seen in his company was considered a stain. There was 
no dissipation, and hardly a vice, except those coming imme- 
diately within the penal statutes of the country, in which he 
did not occasionally, or even habitually, engage. In his 
twenty-seventh year, he found means to seduce Amelia, mar- 
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chioness of Carmarthen, who had been but a few years mar- 
ried to a husband with whom she had lived in the most happy 
state until she formed this unfortunate connexion. The noise 
occasioned by this^t^r pas was very great, as well on account 
of its own enormity, as of the perfect happiness which had 
previously subsisted between tlie husband and the wife, and 
of the great reluctance shown by the husband to believe in the 
existence of guilt That, however, was ultimately proved in 
a manner but too convincing; and after one fruitless attempt 
at reclaiming the lady, she was divorced by the marquis, and 
abandoned to her &te. That fate was sudden and severe. 
The friends of the parties brought about a marriage between 
her and her seducer; which, afier the most brutal conduct on 
his part, and the greatest misery and the keenest remorse on 
hers, was dissolved in two years, by her sinking into the 
grave, the victim of a broken heart* In about three years 
afler, Captain Byron sought to patch up his fortunes by ma- 
trimony; and, having made a conquest of Miss Catherine 
Gordon, an Aberdeenshire heiress (lineally descended from 
the Earl of Huntley, and the Princess Jane, daughter of 
James the Second of Scotland,) he united himself to her, 
spent her fortune in a few years, and, leaving her and her 
only child, the subject of this memoir, in a destitute and de- 
fenceless state, fled to France to avoid his creditors, and died 
at Valenciennes, in 1791. 

George B)rron Gordon, for such was the name by which 
he was called, on account of the neglect with which his 
^bAw^s family had all along treated his mother, was bom at 
Dover, w the 22d of January, 1788. On the unnatural de- 
sertion of his father, the whole care of his in&nt years neces- 
sarily devolved upon his mother. Mrs. Byron very prudently 
retired to Aberdeen ; where she lived in almost perfect sedu- 
non, in consequence of the great deterioration which her 
finances had suffered irom the extravagance of her husband. 
Cteorge was her darling ; and when he only went out for an 
ordinary walk, she would entreat him, with the tear glisten- 
ii^ in her eye, to take care of himself as ^^ she had nothing; 
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on earth but him to live for ;" a conduct not at all pleasing to 
his .adventurous spirit; the more especially, as some of his 
companions, who witnessed the affectionate scene, would 
laugh, and ridicule him about it There can be litde doubt, 
indeed, that in his early years, excessive maternal indulgence, 
and the absence of that salutary discipline and control so 
necessary to childhood, materially contributed to the form- 
ation of the less pleasing features of Lord Byron's character. 
At the same time, it must be remembered, in Mrs. Byrop's 
extenuation, not only that the circumstances in which she had 
been left with her son were of a very peculiar nature, but also, 
that a slight mal-formation of one of his feet, and great weak- 
ness of constitution, naturally solicited for him, in the heart 
of a mother, a more than ordinary portion of tenderness. 
For these latter reasons, he was not sent very early to school, 
but was allowed to expand his lungs, and brace his limbs, 
upon the mountains of the neighbourhood. This course was 
evidently the best adapted for imparting strength to his bodily 
frame ; and the sequel showed that it was far from the worst 
for giving tone and vigour to his mind. The grandeur of na- 
ture around him ; the feeling that he was upon hills which had 
never been permanently trodden by the foot of a conqueror; 
the intercourse with a people whose amusements consisted, in 
a great measure, of the recital of old heroic exploits against 
invaders, of feats of manhood, and of demonstrations of inde- 
pendence, mingled with all the wild goblin stories peculiar to 
remote and thinly populated districts, afforded an initiatory 
education, certainly far more poetical, than he could have 
obtained had he been nurtured at the Abbey of Newstead, 
after the fttshion of its lords, in the proudest times of that 
high-spirited, but, latterly, wild and wayward family. Of the 
efiect which the events and contemplations of this period of 
his life had upon Lord B3rron's mind, the single poem of 
Loch na Garr, which, though, of course, not written in in- 
fimcy, was a recollection of infant impressions, exhibits abun- 
dant proof. 
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in the English language had been his mother's solete^, 
sent to the grammar school at Aberdeen^ where he con- 
tinued till his removal to Harrow, with the exceptiiHi of some 
intervals of absence, which were deemed necessary for the 
establishment of his health. His progress beyond that of the 
general nm of bis class-fellows was never so distinguished as 
after those occasional intervals, when he would, in a few days, 
master exercises which, in the school routine, it had required 
weeks to accomplish. But, when he had overtaken tlie rest 
of die class, he always relaxed his exertions, and, contenting 
himself with being considered a tolerable scholar, never made 
any violent effort to place himself at the head df the highest 
form. It was out of school that he aspired to be the leader of 
every thing. In all boyish games and amusements he would 
be first if possible. For this he was eminently calculated : 
quick, enterprising, and daring, tlie energy of his mind en- 
abled him to overcome the impediments which Nature liad 
thrown in his way. No boy could outstrip him in the race» 
or in swimming. Even at that early period (from eight to 
ten years of age) all his sports were of a manly character ; 
fishing, shooting, swimming, and managing a horse, or steer- 
ing and trimming the sails of a boat, constituted his chief 
delights, and, to the superficial observer, seemed his sole oc- 
cupations. He was exceedingly brave ; and in the juvenile 
wars of the school, he generally gained the victory. Upon one 
occasion, a boy who had been attacked, rather without jusl 
cause, took refuge in Mrs. Byron's house, and George inter- 
posed in his defence, declaring, chat nobody should be ill-used 
while under his roof and protection. Upon this, the aggressor 
dared him to fight ; and, although the former was by much 
the stronger of the two, the spirit of yoimg Byron was so de- 
termined, that after the combat had lasted for nearly two hours, 
it was suspended^ because both the boys were entirely out of 
breath. 

The following occurrence shows at once the generosity of 
his youthful character, and the deep impression which the ro- 
mantic legends and superstitions of the country had made upon 
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his mind. A school-fellow of his had a little Shetland pony ; 
and one day the two friends had taken out the pony to have 
• an alternate ride, or to ^^ ride and tie," as it is vulgarly calledf 
along the banks of the Don. When they came to the cdd 
bridge, Byron stopped his companion, and insisted that he 
should dismount, while he himself rode along the bridge; 
^ for,*' said he, ^* you remember the prophecy, — 

< Brig o* Balgownie, though wight be thy wa', 
Wi* a widow's ae son, an' a mare's ae foal, 

Down thoul't fa.' 

" Now, who knows but the pony may be * a mare's ao 
foal,' and we are both * widow's ae sons ;' but you have a 
sister, and I have rtobody to lament for me but my mother." 
The other boy^ consented ; but as soon as young Byron had 
escaped the terrors of the bridge, insisted upon following his 
example. He, too, rode safely across ; and they concluded 
that the pony was not the only production of its mother. 

While George was occupied in this manner, William, the 
fifth Lord Byron, departed, at Newstead Abbey, that life, 
which for so many years he had rendered miserable to him- 
self. As the son of Lord William had died in the same year 
in which George was bom, and as the descent both of the 
titles and of the estates was to heirs male, the latter of ^course 
succeeded to the titles and estates of his great uncle. The old 
lord died on the 17th of May, 1798, and thus the state and 
prospects of the heir were completely changed, when he was 
little more than ten years old. 

It is the custom of the grammar school at Aberdeen, that 
the boys of all the five classes, of which it is composed, should 
be assembled for prayers in the public school at eight o'clock 
in the morning, previous to which a censor calls over the 
names of all, and those who are absent are fined. The first 
time that Lord Byron came to school after his accession to his 
title, the rector had caused his name to be inserted in the cen- 
sor's book — Georgius, Dominus de Byron, instead of Geor- 
gius Byron Gordon, as formerlv, Th** bovs, "np«^'l ♦o th»s 
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aristocratic sound, set up a loud and involuntary shout, which 
had such an efifect on his sensitive mind, that he burst into, 
tears, and would have fled from the school, had he not been 
restrained by tlie master. 

Upon this change in his fortune, Lord Byron was removed 
from the immediate care of his mother, and placed as a ward 
under the guardianship of the Earl of Carlisle, who had mar- 
ried Isabella, the sister of the late Lord Byron. This grand 
aunt resembled the bard a little, both in her talents, and in at 
least one or two points of her character. She wrote verses of 
exquisite beauty and considerable power ; and after showing 
for many years how well she was calculated to be the first or- 
nament of the gay and fashionable world, she left it without 
any apparent cause, and witli perfect indifference, and in a 
great measure shut herself up from society. 

It was immediately resolved, that the young nobleman 
should receive the usual education which England bestows 
upon her titled sons ; and that in the first instance, he should 
be sent to one of the great public schools. Harrow w&s 
chosen : I^ord Byron was accordingly placed there, under the 
tuition of the Rev. Dr. Drury. A change of scene, and of 
circumstances, so unforeseen, and so rapid, would have been 
hazardous to any boy ; but it was doubly so to one of Byron's; 
ardent mind, and previous habits. Taken at once from the 
society of lads in humble life, and placed among youths of his 
own newly-acquired rank, with means of gratification which tp 
him must have appeared without limit, it is not at all wonder- 
ful that he should have been betrayed into all sorts of extra- 
vagances. None of them, however, appear to have been of a 
very criminal nature. ** Though he was lame," says one cf 
his school-fellows, in a recent communication to the editor of 
an interesting weekly publication *, " he was a great lover of 
sports, preferred hockey to Horace, relinquished even Helicon 
for ^ duck-puddle,' and gave up the best poet that ever wrote 
hard Latin for a game of cricket on ^ the common.' He was 
not remarkable (nor was he ever) for his learning; but he wa&. 

* The Literary Gazette. 
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always a clever, plain-spoken, and undaunted boy. I havte 
seen him fight by the hour like a Trojati, and stand up against 
the disadvantages of his lameness with all the spirit of an anH 
cient combatant * Don't you remember your battle with 
Pitt?' said I to him in a letter (fot I had witnessed it;) but 
it seems that he had forgotten it ^ You are mistake^ I 
think, (said he in reply ;) it must have been with Rice-pudding 
Morgan, or Lord Jocelyn^ or one of the Douglases, or George 
RaynMbrd, or Pryce (with whom I had two conflicts^) or y^nA 
Moses Mo(Hre (the clod^) or with somebody else, and not with 
Pitt ; for with all the above-named, and other worthies of the 
fist, had I an interchange of black eyes and bloody noses, 
at various and si^dry periods. However, it may have hap» 
pened, for all that.' " 

In a subsequent part of Lord Byron's life he indulged in 
some severe animadversions upon the nature and tendency of 
the system of our great public schools in general, and of 
Harrbw in particular ; yet he always cherished an affectionate 
remembrance of the school, and a great veneration for his pre^ 
ceptor. " I believe,*' he observes in a note to the fourth Canto 
of Childe Harold, ^^ I believe no one could be more attached 
to Harrow than I have always been, and with reason : — ^ a 
part of the time passed there was the happiest of my life ; and 
my preceptor (the Rev. Dr. Joseph Drury) was the best land 
worthiest friend I ever possessed, whose warnings Thave re-* 
membered but too well, but too late when I have erred," &c« 
The &ct was, that Lord Bjrron ill brooked the restraints of 
school discipline ; for, besides the evil of excessive indulgence 
in his in&ncy, his natural violence of temper had been encou^ 
raged by the flattery of servants, and he had been accustomed 
to command. Every thing like a task was therefore repugnant 
to his feelings.. 

While he was yet a boy at Harrow, Lord Byron fell deeply 
in love. The object of his flame was somewhat older than 
himself; a Miss Chaworth, a daughter of the Mr. Chaworth, 
who had been killed in a duel by Lord Byron's great uncle. 
It was during his vacations, which he spent at Newstead, that 
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he became acquainted with thi» young lady. She was die 
beau idial of all that his youthful fancy could paint of beau- 
tiful. They had stolen meetings; and their letters passed 
through the medium of a confidante. The ardour, however, 
was principally on the young gentleman's side^ at least, so it 
appeared ; for notwithstanding their mutual vows, the young 
lady married another. The anguish which this event pro- 
duced on a mind like Lord Byron's, may be more easily con- 
ceived than described ; nor can any one who knows any thing 
of the human heart doubt its baleful operation on his future 
character. Fits of gloominess and gaiety, of despair and dis* 
sipation, alternately prevailed in rapid succession. The stanzas 
addressed to the picture of his fair one, which she bad pre* 
sented to him, beginning—* 

" Oh ! had my fate been joined with thine," &c. 

and which were inserted in his first publication, sufficiently 
show how much he endured on the occasion. 

At the age of little more than sixteen. Lord Byron re^ 
moved to the University of Cambridge, where he became a 
student of Trinity College. Of course^ however, he enter- 
tained a great dislike for college, as for all other rules ; and 
here, as at Harrow, the irregularity of his conduct drew down 
upon him the severe but just animadversions of his superiors. 
These animadversions were replied to on the part of Lord 
Byron by sarcasm and satire. Among other means which he 
adopted to show his contempt for academical h(Hiours, was 
that of keeping a bear, which he told all his firiends he was 
trainftig up for a degree. 

When about nineteen years of age^ Lord Byron bade 
adieu to the university, and took up his residence at the family 
seat of Newstead Abbey- Here his pursuits were principally 
those of amusement. Among others, he was extremely fond 
of the water. In his aquatic exercises, he had seldom any 
other companion than a large Newfoundland dog; 'to try 
whose sagacity and fidelity, he would sometimes fall out of 
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the boat, as if by accident, when the dog would seize him, and 
drag him ashore. On losing this dog in the autuinn of 1808> 
his lordship caused a monument to be erected, with an insciip-^ 
tion commemorative of its attachment. 

In the year 1807, while still at Newstead, Lord Byron ar» 
ranged, and caused to be printed at Newark, a small collec- 
tion of his poems, under the whimsical title of ^^ Hours of 
Idleness; by George Gordon, Lord Byron; a Minor." 
These poems had those faults of conception and diction which 
are inseparable from juvenile attempts ; and might, perhaps,, 
rather be considered as imitations of what had caught the ear- 
and fancy of the youthful author, than as exhibiting originality 
of thought and expression; although there were some, and 
those not the worst judges, who discerned in these early ef- 
forts, that which promised much at a more mature age« 
Certain critical writers, however, yielded to the temptation of 
pouncing upon a noble poet, and of entertaining their readers 
with a lively article on his work, without much respect either, 
to the feelings of the author, or even to the indications of 
merit which his productions exhibited. The review excited 
mirth; the poems were neglected; the author became irri«< 
tated, and took his revenge in keen iambics, not only on the 
offending critics, but on many others, in whose conduct or 
writings the juvenile bard had found, or imagined he had 
found, some cause of offence. This satire, which was pul>« 
iished under the tide of ^^ English Bards, and Scotch Re^ 
viewers," manifested a spirit at least sufficiently poignant for all 
the purposes of reprisal ; and although the verses might, in many 
respects, be deemed the offspring of hasty and indiscriminate re- 
sentment, they bore a strong testimony of the ripening tftlents 
of the author. It is, however, impossible not to perceive that 
Lord Byron's feelings, rather than his judgment, guided his 
pen on this occasion, and that, in some cases, he seemed in- 
different whether he should praise or blame. Among other 
curious instances of this fact it is stated, in an account recendy 
published of the preparation of the " English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers," that originally " Smyth" was described 
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as one of the disgracers of ^^ hoary Granta ;" and the re- 
deeming merit was ascribed to ** Hodgson" alone : — - 



u 



Though printers condescend the press to soil 
With odes by Smyth, and epic songs by Hoyle.*' 



" ' ' For Granta's name. 

Let Hodgson's genius plead, and save her fame." 

But, before the work was sent to press, the stigma of dul- 
iiess was removed irom the brow of " Smyth ;'* he was made 
to participate in saving the glory of tlie vandal university ; 
and the lines stood thus : — 

** Though printers condescend the press to soil 
With rhyme by Hoare, and epic blank by Hoyle," 

** So sunk in dulness, and so lost in shame. 

That Smyth and Hodgson scarce redeem thy fame. 
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A still more striking example, however, of that caprice of 
splenetic humour which renders satiric criticism something 
worse than mockery, is to be found in the fact, that before 
Lord Carlisle offended the young poet, he was the very 
Apollo of the peerage : — 

** On one alone Apollo deigns to smile, 
And crowns a new Roscommon in Carlisle." 

J3ut after the resentment of the satirist was excited, (whether 
justly or not, has nothing to do with the question,) the case 
was entirely reversed. Apollo and the Muse 

<< No more will cheer, with renovating smile, 
The paralytic pulings of Carlisle ;" 

and he is recommended, at the end of a long tirade of con- 
temptuous ridicide, for his imbecility from *' puny boyhood" 
fto " grey hairs," to case his volumes in congenial calf: — 

^ Yes ! doff that covering where fnorocco shines, 
And hang a calf skin on those recreant lines." 
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.. No man, indeed^ who has the least taste or judgment, caa 
read this poem, and, admirable as it is in wit and pungency,, 
deny that approbation and censure are scattered through the 
whole as the humour of the moment dictated ; and without 
the least regard to the real merits or demerits of the parties. 
It happened, singularly enough, that several of the individuals 
who were subjected to the lash of satire, w^ere afterwards 
numbered among Lord Byron's intimate friends. In conse- 
quence of this circumstance, after the work had passed 
through four editions, a fifth, that was ready for publication^ 
was suppressed. 

Up to the time of his majority, the noble lord continued to 
follow his fancies, as they led him, alternately to Newstead, 
and to the metropolis. The life he led, when in London^ 
was, unhappily, one of riot and dissipation. The miserable 
consequences of such a course were soon apparent. His own 
master at an age when he most required a guide, and left 
to the dominion of his passions, when they were the most 
unmanageable : with a fortune anticipated before he came into 
possession of it, and a constitution impaired by early excesses ; 
in the year 1809 he determined to travel; but it was, as he 
himself said, " with a joyless indijBFerence to the world that 
was all before him." 

His original intention included a much larger portion of 
the world than that which he actually visited. He first 
thought of Persia ; to which idea, indeed, he for a long time 
adhered. He then contemplated sailing for India, and even 
wrote for information from the Arabic professor at Cambridge, 
and made many enquiries respecting the necessary prepar- 
ations for the voyage. At one time it occurred to him, that 
he would enter into some foreign service ; the Austrian, the 
Russian, or even the Turkish, if he liked their manners. At 
length, in July, 1809, in company with John Cam Hobhouse, 
Esq. (his acquaintance with whom commenced at Cambridge), 
Lord Byron embarked at Falmouth, for Lisbon ; and thence 
proceeded, by the southern provinces of Spain, to the Medi- 
terranean. The objects that he met with as far as Gibraltar 
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seem to have occupied his mind, to the temporary exclusion 
of his gloomy and misanthropic thoughts; for a letter which 
he wrote to his mother from thence contains no indication of 
them ; but, on the contrary, much playful description of the 
scenes through which he had passed. At SevUle, Lord Byron 
lodged in the house of two single ladies ; one of whom, how« 
ever, was about to be married. Though he remiuned there 
only three days, she paid him the most particular attention^ 
and at their parting, embraced him with great tenderness ; fiu^ 
ting off a lock of his hair, and presenting him with one of 
her own. With this specimen of Spanish female manners, 
he proceeded to Cadiz ; where various incidents occurred to 
confirm the opinion he had formed at Seville of the Andalu- 
sian belles ; and which made him leave Cadiz with r^ret, and 
determine to return to it. Lord Byron kept no journal; but 
he wrote to his mother from Malta, announcing his safety ; 
and again from Previsa, in November. Upon arriving at 
Yanina, Lord Byron found that Ali Pacha was with his 
troops in Illiryum, besieging Ibrahim Pacha in Berat; but 
the vizier having heard that an English nobleman was in his 
country, had given orders at Yanina, to supply him with 
every kind of accommodation, free of expenoe. From 
Yanina, Lord Byron went to Tepaleen. Here he was lodged 
in the palace, and the next day introduced to Ali Pacha, who 
declared that he knew him to be a man of rank from the 
smallness of his ears, his curling hair, and his white hands ; 
and who sent him a variety of sweetmeats, fruits, and other 
luxuries. In going in a Turkish ship of war, provided for him 
by Ali Pacha, from Previsa, intending to sail for Patzias, Lord 
Byron w&s very nearly lost in but a moderate gale of wind, 
from the ignorance of the Turkish ofiicers and sailors : and 
was driven on the coast of Suli. An instance of disinterested 
hospitality in the chief of a Suliote village occunred to Lord 
Byron, in consequence of his disasters in the Turkish galliot. 
The honest Albanian, after assisting him in iiis distress, jutp- 
plying his wants, and lodging him and his suite, xefiised to 
receive any remuneration. When iLcord Byrpn pressed him 
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to take money, he said, <' I wish you to love me^ not to pay 
me." At Yanina, on his return, he was mtroduced to Hus- 
sein Bey and Mahmout Pacha, two young children of All 
Pacha. Subsequently, he visited Smyrna; whence he went 
in the Salsette frigate to Constantinople. While the Salsette 
frigate lay in the Dardanelles, a dispute arose among some of 
the officers respecting, the practicability of swimming across 
the Hellespont. Lord Byron and Lieutenant Ekenhead 
agreed to make the trial : they, accordingly, attempted this 
enterprise on the Sd of May, 1810. The following is the 
account given of it by his lordship : — 

^< The whole distance from Abydos, the place whence we 
started, to our landing at Sestos, on the other side, including 
the length we were carried by the current, was computed by 
those on board the frigate at upwards of four English / miles ; 
though the actual breadth is barely one. The rapidity of the 
current is such, that no boat can row directly across ; and it 
may, in some measure, be estimated, from the circumstance 
of the whole distance being accomplished by one of the par- 
ties, in an hour and five, and by the other, in an hour and 
ten minutes. The water was extremely cold, from the melting 
of the mountain snows. About three weeks before, we had 
made an attempt ; but having ridden all the way from the 
Troad the same morning, and the water being of an icy dull- 
ness, we found it necessary to postpone the completion till 
the frigate anchored below the castles, when we swam the 
Straits, as just stated, entering a considerable way above the 
European, and landing below the Asiatic, fort Chevalier 
says, that a young Jew swam the same distance for his mis- 
tress ; and Olivier mentions its having been done by a Nea- 
politan ; but our consul at Tarragona remembered neither of 
those circumstances, and tried to dissuade us from the at- 
tempt. A number of the Salsette's crew were known to have 
accomplished a greater distance ; and the only thing that sur- 
prised me was, that as doubts had been entertained of the 
truth of Leander's story, no traveller had ever endeavoured 
to ascertain its practicability.'' 
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This adventure, of which Lord Byron was ever after ex- 
tremely proud, was followed by a fit of the ague, which, 
however, was soon cured. It was not until after Lord Bjnx>n 
arrived at Constantinople, that he decided not to go on to 
Persia; but to pass the following summer in the Morea. At 
Constantinople, Mr. Hobhouse left him to return to England. 
On losing his companion, Lord Byron went again, and alone, 
over much of the old track which he had already visited ; and 
studied the scenery and manners of Greece, especially, with 
the searching eye of a poet and a painter. His mind appeared 
occasionally to have some tendency towards a recovery from 
the morbid state of moral apathy which he had previously 
evinced ; and the gratification which he manifested on observ- 
ing the superiority, in every respect, of England to other 
countries, proved that a latent spark of patriotism was in his 
heait. The embarrassed state of his af&irs, at length, in- 
duced him to return home, to endeavour to arrange them ; 
and he arrived in the Volage frigate on the 2d of July, 1811; 
having been absent exactly two years. In approaching the 
English shore, however, he experienced feelings of indifference 
similar to those with which he had quitted it. His health 
had not suffered by his travels, although it had been inter- 
rupted by two sharp fevers ; but he had put himself entirely 
on a vegetable diet, and drank no wine. 

Soon afler his arrival, he was summoned to Newstead, in con- 
sequence of the serious illness of his mother ; but on reaching 
the Abbey, found that she had breathed her last. He suffered 
much from this loss, and from the disappointment of not 
seeing her before her death ; and while his feelings on the 
subject were still very acute, he received the intelligence, that 
a friend, whom he highly esteemed, had been drowned in the 
Cam. He had, not long before, heard of the death, at 
Coimbra, of a school-fellow, to whom he was much attached. 
These three melancholy events, occurring within the space of 
a month, had, no doubt, a powei'fid effect on Lord Byron's 
feelings. 

Towards the termination of his ^^ English Bards and Scotch 
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Reviewers/' the noble author had declared, diat it was liis 
intention to break off,|from that period, his newly-icxiDed 
connection with the Muses ; and that, should he return in 
safety from the <^ minarets" of Constantinople, the ^^ maideiw^ 
of Georgia, and the ^^ sublime snows" of Mount Caucasw^ 
nodiingon earth should tempt him to resume the pen. Sudi 
resolutions are seldom maintained. In February, 1812, the 
first two cantos of ^^ Childe Harold's Pilgrimage" (with the 
manuscript of which he had presented his friend Mr. Dallas) 
made their appearance ; producing an effect upon the public 
equal to that of any work which had been published within 
this or the last century. The fictitious personage (whose 
sentiments, however, no one could help identifying with those 
of the author himself) avowed a proud disregard of all the 
attributes which most men would be gladly supposed lo 
possess. Childe Harold is represented as satiated by indul- 
gence in pleasure, and seeking, in change of place and dinie^ 
a relief from the tedium of a life, which glided on without an 
object The assuming of such a character, as the medium of 
communicating his poetry and his sentiments, indicated a ieeUng 
towards the public, which, if it fell short of contemning their 
&vour, at least disdained all attempt to propitiate them* 
Yet, the very audacity of this repulsive personification, joined 
to the energy with which it was supported, and to the ine 
dications of a bold, powerful, and original mind, which were 
manifested in every line of the poem, electrified the mass of 
readers, and placed, at once, upon Lord Byron's head th^ 
garland for which other men of genius have toiled lon^ and 
which they have gained late. Those who bad so rigoroudiy 
criticised his juvenile essays, were the first to pay waim 
homage to his matured efforts ; while others, who saw in 
<< Childe Harold" much to regret and to censure, could not 
withhold -their tribute of applause to the depth of thought, 
the force of e3q>ression, the beauty of description, and tbe 
energy of sentiment, by which it was animated. If the volume 
were laid aside for a moment, under the melanchdy and 
unpleasing impressicHi that it seemed calculated to chase hope 
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from the side of man, and to dim his prospects both of this 
life ^d of futm*ity, it was immediately, and almost involun- 
luntarily, resumed, as a feeling of the author's genius pre* 
dominated over our dislike to contemplate the gloomy views 
of human nature, which it was his pleasure to place before 
us. Something was set down to the angry recollection of 
his first &ilure, which might be supposed to authorise so 
lofty a mind to hold the world's opinion in contempt ; some- 
tiling was allowed for the recent family losses to which the 
poem alluded ; and it seemed, to most readers, as if gentler 
and more kindly features were, at times, seen to glance from 
under the cloud of misanthropy which the author had flung 
around his hero. Thus, as all admired the Pilgrimage of 
Childe Harold, all were prepared to greet the author with 
that fame which is the poet's best reward, and which is due 
to one who, in these exhausted days, strikes out a new and 
original line of composition. 

It was amidst such feelings of admiration^ that Lord Byion 
entered, it might almost be said for the first time, the "^public 
stage. Eveiy thing in his manner, person, and conversation, 
tended to maintain the charm with which his genius had in- 
vested him ; and those who were admitted to his conversation, 
far from finding that the inspired poet sunk into ordinary 
mortality, felt themselves attached to him, not only by the ap- 
pearance of many noble qualities, but by the interest of a mys- 
terious, undefined, and almost painful curiosity. 

It is well known how wide the doors of society are opened 
in London to literary merit, even of a degree far inferior 
to Lord Byron's ; and that it is only necessary to be ho- 
nourably distinguished by the public voice, to move as a 
denizen in the first circles. This passport was not requisite 
to Lord Byron, who possessed the hereditary claims of birth 
and rank. But the interest which his genius attached to his 
presence and to his conversation, was of a nature far beyond 
what these hereditary claims could of themselves have con- 
ferred, and his reception was, consequently, most enthusiastic. 
Lord Byron was not one of those literary men of whom it may 
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be truly said, minuit pnesentia famam. His countenanoe 
presented to the physiognomist an admirable subject foi^he 
exercise of his art. The predominating expression was tliat 
of deep and habitual thought, which gave way to a rapid play 
of features when engaged in interesting discussion; so that 
a brother poet compared them to the sculpture of a beautiful 
alabaster vase, seen to perfection only when lighted up from 
within. The flashes of gaiety, indignation, or satirical di^ 
like, which frequently animated Lord Byron's countenance, 
might, during an evening's conversation, be in turn mistaken 
by a stranger for the habitual expression; but those who 
had an opportunity of studying his features for a length of 
time, and upon various occasions, both of rest and of emo« 
tion, agreed that their proper language was that of melan- 
choly. 

It was impossible to notice a dejection belonging neither to 
the rank, to the age, nor to the success of this young noble* 
man, without feeling a solicitude to ascertain whether it had a 
deeper, cause than habit, or constitutional temperament. But 
from whatever source derived, joined to Lord Byron's air of 
mingling in amusements and sports as if he contemned them, 
and was conscious that his sphere was far above the frivolous 
crowd which surrounded him, it gave a strong e£Pect of co»< 
louring to a character whose tints were otherwise suffici- 
ently romantic. Noble, and far descended, his mind fraught^ 
if not with much of ancient learning, at least with great mo-^ 
dem accomplishment, the pilgrim of distant and savage coun-* 
tries, eminent as a poet among the most eminent whom* 
Britain has produced. Lord Byron occupied the eyes» and 
interested the feelings of all. The enthusiastic looked on him 
to admire, the serious with a wish to admonish, and the soft 
with a desire to console* Even literary envy, a base sensa- 
tion^ from which, perhaps, this age is more free than any 
other, forgave the man whose splendour dimmed the fame <^ 
his competitors. 

At one of the fashionable parties where he was present^ 
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His Majesty, tlien Prince Regent, entered the room. Lord 
Byron was at some distance at the time ; but on being informed 
who he was, His Royal Highness sent a gentleman to him 
to desire that he would be presented. Of course, the pre* 
sentadon took place. The Regent expressed his admiration 
of ^'.Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,'' and entered into a conver- 
sation which so fascinated the poet, that had it not been for 
an accident which deferred a levee that was appointed for the 
next day, he would have gone to court, and would probably 
have become a visitor and a favourite at Carlton House. 
Soon after, however, an unfortunate influence counteracted 
the effect of royal praise ; and Lord Byron permitted himself 
to write and speak disrespectfully of the Prince. 

The generosity of Lord Byron's disposition, and his readi*^ 
ness to assist merit in distress, and to bring it forWiurd where 
it was unknown, deserved and obtained general regaifd. ITie 
following are pleasing instances of his kindness in these re- 
spects: — 

A young lady of considerable talents, but who had never been 
able to succeed in turning them to any profitable account, was 
reduced to great pecuniary straits through the misfortunes of 
her family. The only persons from whom she could have 
hoped for rdief were abroad. Urged on, more by the suf^ 
ferings of those whom she held dear than by her own, she 
summoned up resolution to wait upon Lord Byron, at his 
apartments in the Albany, and ask his subscription to a vo- 
lume of poems. She had no previous knowledge of him ; 
but she had been told that he was a man of kind heart and 
amiable disposition. Experience did not disappofnt her; 
and though she entered the apartment with iaultering stepfi^ 
and a palpitating heart, she soon found courage to state her 
recpiest, which she did in the most simple and delicate man- 
ner. The noble lord heard it with the most marked attention, 
and with the keenest sympathy ; and when she had finished^ 
as if to avert her thoughts from a subject which could not 
bat be painful to her, Re began to converse in words so 
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fascinating, and tones so gentle, that she hardly perceived he 
had been writing, until he put a folded slip of paper into her 
hand, saying, that that was his subscription, and he most 
heartily wished her success ; ^^ but," added he, ^* we are both 
young, and the world is very censorious ; and if I were to 
take any active part in promoting your object, I fear it 
would do you harm rather than good." The young lady, 
overpowered by the prudence and the delicacy of his con- 
duct, took her leave; and, upon opening in the street the 
paper, which, in her agitation, she had not previously looked 
at, she found it was a draught upon Lord Byron's banker for 
fifty pounds. 

Another occurrence, which happened about the same time^ 
is equally characteristic. A young man from a distant part of 
the country, who had quarrelled with his father, in conse- 
quence of having squandered a small sum of money, was 
friendless, and almost pennyless, in the metropolis ; and at 
last wrote a little poem, or rather a succession of bad rhymes, 
which he offered to the booksellers. Most of them rejected 
his manuscript ; but at last the writer met with one who said 
that for ten pounds he would publish it, and give the writer 
half the profits. Elated with this, the youth sallied into 
the streets, and had wandered as far as Piccadilly, ere he 
knew what he was about, or whither he was goin^. Ex- 
hausted at last, he stood still at the front of the Albany, 
with his manuscript in his hand. Lord Byron happened to 
pass ; and his notice being drawn by something peculiar in 
the young man's appearance, he accosted him. The whole 
story came out ; and the rustic rhymester was taken into the 
apartment of the bard. " And so you have quarrelled with 
your &ther ?" said Lord Byi-on. " Yes," replied the young 
man, hanging down his head. " And you could get a chance 
of half the profits of your poem for ten pounds ?" " Yes," 
replied the young man again, raising himself up. << And for 
how much could you be reconciled to your father ?" ** For 
ten pounds also." " Then there are ten pourds ; grive them 
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to your father, and let him publish the poem, if he pleases ; 
and there are five pounds more for yourself to hasten you on 
your way home." The young man was astonished ; but be- 
fore he could turn round to thank his benefactor, tliat bene- 
factor had disappeared. 

The keen and scrutinizing glance which Lord Byron had 
cast on Eastern character and customs, soon manifested itself 
in other productions. " The Giaour," " The Bride of Aby- 
dos," " The Corsair," (the copy-right of which he also pre- 
sented to Mr. Dallas), « Lara," " The Siege of Corinth," fol- 
lowed each other with a celerity which was rivalled only 
by their success. Exquisitely beautiful in themselves, these 
tales received a new charm from the romantic climes into 
which they introduced us, and from the oriental costume so 
strictly observed, and so picturesquely exhibited. Greece, 
the cradle of the poetry with which our earliest studies are 
familiar, was presented to us among her ruins and her sor- 
rows. Her delightful scenery, once dedicated to\hose deities, 
who, though dethroned from their own Olympus, still pre- 
serve a poetical empire, was spread before us in Lord Byron's 
poetry, varied by all the moral effect derived from what 
Greece was, and what she had been ; while it was doubled by 
comparisons, perpetually excited, between the philosophers 
and heroes who formerly inhabited that romantic country, and 
their descendants, who either stooped to their Scythian con- 
querors, or maintained among the recesses of their classical 
mountains an independence as wild and savage as it was 
precarious. The oriental manners, also, and diction, so pecu- 
liar in their picturesque effect, that they can cast a charm even 
over the absurdities of an eastern tale, had here the more 
honourable occupation of decorating that which in itself was 
beautiful; and enhancing by novelty what would have been 
captivating without its aid. 

Almost all Lord Byron's heroes, however, possessed the 
general attributes of Childe Harold. Almost all had minds 
which seemed at variance with their fortunes, and exhibited 
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hi^ tod poignant feelingB of paui ahd pleasure, a clear per- 
cepUon, though certainly not always a laudable practice, of 
what is noble and honourable, and, at least, an equally keen 
susceptibility of injustice or injury ; the whole under the garb 
of stoicism, or contempt of mankind. The strength of early 
passions, and the glow of youthful feeling, were uniformly 
(Munted as chilled or subdued by a train of early imprudences, 
or of darker guilt ; and the sense of enjoyment as tarnished 
by too intimate and experienced an acquaintance with the 
vanity of human wishes. The public, ever ready to attach 
to fictitious characters real prototypes, were obstinate in de- 
claring, that in these leading traits of character. Lord Byron 
copied from the individual features reflected in his own mir- 
ror. On this subject, the noble author entered, on one 
occasion, a formal protest, though without entirely disavowing 
the ground on which the conjecture was formed. It was as 
follows :— 

<^ With r^ard to my story, and stories in general, I should 
have been ^lad to have rendered my personages more perfect 
and amiable, if possible ; inasmuch as I have been sometimes 
criticised, and considered no less responsible for their deeds 
and qualities, than if all had been personal. Be it so: — if I 
have deviated into the gloomy vanity of ^ drawing from self,' 
the pictures are probably like, since they are un&vourable ; 
and if not, those who know me are undeceived, and those who 
do not I have litde interest in undeceiving. I have no par- 
ticular desire that any but my acquaintance should think the 
author better than the beings of his imagining ; but I cannot 
help a little surprise, and perhaps amusement, at some odd 
critical exceptions in the present instance, when I see sev^^ 
bards, (far more deserving, I allow,) in very reputable plight, 
. and quite exempt from all participation in the faults of their 
heroes, who, nevertheless, might be found with little more 
morality than *The Giaour,' and, perhaps, — but no — I must 
admit Childe Harold to be a very repulsive personage ; and 
as to liis identity, those who like it, must give him whatever 
* alias^ they please." 
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It is difficult to say whether this passage is to be considered 
as an admission or a denial of the opinion to which it refers ; 
but Lord Byron certainly did the public injustice, if he sup- 
posed it imputed to him the criminal actions with which many 
of his heroes were stained. Of great libertinism, however, it 
seems impossible to acquit him. The tongue of scandal spoke 
loudly, and there is reason to believe with considerable truth, 
of his intrigues with several married women of rank and 
fiEushion, and of the desperate jealousy of others whom he de- 
serted or n^lected. One of the latter class, so utterly forgot 
what was due to her sex and her station, as, on receiving 
some marked slight, to conduct herself, in public, in a man- 
ner the most extraordinary and disgraceful. 

Lord Byron was not much distinguished as a senator. 
When he came of age, some doubts were entertained of his 
being the legitimate heir, and he was compelled, under cir- 
cumstances extremely mortifying, to prove his right. On 
proceeding to take his seat in the House of Lordsf so uncon- 
nected was he with persons of rank generally, and so neglected 
by the particular nobleman to whom, as his near relation}, he 
had looked for countenance and protection, that he entered 
the House unintroduced. There were but few peers present. 
When he had taken the usual oaths, the Lord Chancellor 
(Lord. Eldon) quitted the woolsack, and went towards him 
with a smile, putting out his hand warmly to welcome him, 
and expressing his regret at the scrutiny which form had ren- 
dered necessary. Lord Byron, apprehensive, it is said, of 
being supposed friendly to government, received this eminent 
person's cordiality with coldness, and» after having seated 
himself for a few minutes on one of the opposition benches^ 
retired. It was not until his return from the continent that 
he ventured to speak. His debut was on the 27th of Februaiy, 
1812, when he opposed the second reading of the frame work 
bill. The speech which he made on that occasion, if not 
very argumentative, was full of lively, though not very novel, 
illustration. It produced a considerable sensation ; and Lord 
Byron was congratulated upon it by the opposition peers pre- 
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sent. The second time he addressed the House was bi sop- 
port of Catholic emancipation ; and the last^ on presenting a 
petition from Major Cartwright. 

On the 2d of January, 1815, Lord Byron married, at 
Seaham, in the county of Durham, Anne-Isabella, only 
daughter of Sir Ralph Millbank Noel, Bart. To this lady be 
had made a proposal a twelvemonth before, but was rejected* 
Well would it have been for their mutual happiness had that 
rejection been repeated. After their marriage. Lord and 
Lady Byron took a house in town ; gave splendid dinner 
parties ; kept separate carriages ; and, in short, launched into 
every sort of fashionable extravagance. This could not last 
long. ITie portion which Lord Byron had received with Miss 
Millbank (ten thousand pounds) soon melted away ; he became 
embarrassed ; and at length, an execution was actually levied 
on the furniture of his residence. It was then agreed, that 
Lady Byron, who, on the 10th of December, 1815, had 
presented her lord with a daughter, for whom he always ma- 
nifested the warmest affection, should pay her father a visit 
till the storm had blown over, and some arrangements had 
been made with the creditors. From that visit she never 
returned ; and a s^aration ensued, for which various reasons 
have been assigned. It is difficult to believe that Lord Byron 
was free fix)m blame in the business. And yet, if his gal- 
lantries with other women were the sole cause of the rupture, 
such conduct, however justly reprehensible, was only that 
for which one should suppose the whole history of his pre- 
vious life must have prepared Lady Byron ; who could scarcely 
fail to know, that although to be united to such a man as 
Lord Byron was, no doubt, a proud distinction for any 
woman, it was a distinction which necessarily involved more 
than ordinary perils. 

This occurrence excited a wonderful sensation at the time. 
While the public anxiety was at its height upon the subject, 
and every description of contradictory rumour was in active 
circulation. Lord Byron suddenly left England, with die 
resolution never to return. 
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He crossed over to France, through which he passed 
rapidly to Brussels, taking in his way a survey of the field of 
Waterloo. He then proceeded to Coblentz, and up the 
Rhine as far as Basle. After wandering about some of the 
most remarkable scenes in Switzerland, he visited the north 
of Italy. For some time he took up his abode at Venice, 
where he was joined by Mr. Hobhouse, who accompanied 
him in an excursion to Rome, where he completed his 
" Childe Harold." 

On the publication of the Third Canto of Childe Harold, 
it appeared that the unfortunate events which had induced 
Lord Byron to become a voluntary exile from his native land, 
however they might have exacerbated his feelings, had in no 
degree chilled his poetical fire. It exhibited, in all its strength, 
and in all its peculiarity, the wild, vigorous, and original 
vein of poetry, which, in the preceding cantos, first fixed the 
public attention upon the author. Perhaps it evinced less 
regard to the subordinate points of expression and versifica- 
tion. Yet, such was the deep and powerful strain of passicm, 
such the vivid tone and colouring of description, that the 
want of polish in some of its minute parts rather added to the 
energy of the poem. It seemed as if the consideration of 
mere grace were beneath the care of the poet, in his ardour to 
hurry upon the reader the ^^ thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn ;" and that the occasional roughness of the verse 
corresponded with the stem reflection, and mental suffering, 
which it expressed. Unhappily, however, the poet mingled 
with the magnificent crcjations of his imagination, strong 
political prejudices ; and a scepticism as to the existence of 
worth, firiendship, and sincerity, in the world, which too 
plainly and painfiilly denoted the melancholy perturbation and 
obliquity of his own mind. 

Soon after the Third Canto of Childe Harold, appeared 
" The Prisoner of Chillon ; a Dream ; and other Poems." 
Inferior in interest to Childe Harold, they were, nevertheless, 
stamped with the peculiar character of Lord Byron's genius. 

At Venice, Lord Byron avoided, as nmch as possible, any 
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intercourse with his countrymen. This seems to have been, 
in a great measure, necessary, in order to prevent the intru- 
sion of impertinent curiosity. In an appendix to one of his 
poems, written with reference to a book of travels, the author 
of which disclaimed any wish to be introduced to the noble 
lord, he loftily and sarcastically chastises the incivility of such 
a gratuitous declaration ; expresses his ^^ utter abhorrence of 
any contact with the travelling English ;" and thus concludes : 
^^ Except Lords Lansdown, Jersey, and Lauderdale ; Messrs. 
Scott, ELammond, Sir Humphrey Davy, the late M . Lewis, 
W. Bankes, M. Hoppner, Thomas Moore, Lord Kinnaird, 
his brother, Mr. Joy, and Mr. Hobhouse, I do not recollect 
to have exchanged a word with another Englishman since I 
left their country ; and almost all these I had known before. 
The others, and, God knows, there were some hundreds who 
bored me with letters or visits, I refused to have any commu- 
nication with ; and shall be proud and happy when that vnsh 
becomes mutual." The word which we have marked in 
italics^ and the tone of the last sentence, are highly charac- 
teristic of Lord Byron. 

In 1817 were published "Manfred, a Dramatic Poem," 
and " The Lament of Tasso." The former of these pieces 
was thought by some to exhibit " palpable indications of &ded 
faculty ;" but the latter was universally allowed to be worthy 
of Lord Byron's talents. 

Lord Byron, at one period, resided for some time at 
Abydos; whence he went to Tenedos. His house stood 
facing the Hellespont, and had a full view of the entrance to 
the sea of Marmora, and the castles and shores of the Darda- 
nelles. He embarked in his felucca from Tenedos to the 
Island of Scio, where his landing was hailed with joy by the 
natives, for he had before been there, and was well known. 
Here he took up his residence in a small cottage on the top 
of the high mountain of Sopriano; and, during the three 
months which he resided upon this island, never once entered 
the capital ; but visited every classical scene, frequently sleep- 
ing at the peasant's cottages, where he was sure to be well 
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received on account of his liberality ; many instances of which 
might be adduced. Lord Byron's departure from Scio was 
marked by much regret on the part of the Greeks, to whom 
he had been a sincere friend. His felucca arrived at Point 
Sombro, where he was received by a salute of four guns, 
which he returned by eight, as he left the harbour of Scio, 
and mo^e to Mitylene. Lord Byron never visited any island 
upon which he did not leave some marks of his liberality. To 
the Greek Church at Mitylene, he gave 40/. ; to the hospital, 
60/. ; and in private charity considerably more. From Mi- 
^lene he went to Cos, where he was attacked with a painiid 
disorder ; from which he gradually recovered, and departed 
to Athens, where, no doubt, he sketched many of the scenes 
of the fourth, and last, canto of ^^Childe Harold," which was 
published in 1818. It well sustained the high reputati9n of 
the author ; and yet it is easy to trace a marked difference 
betwixt this canto and its three predecessors. There is less 
of passion, more of profound thought and sentiment, at once 
collected and generaL The stream, which, in its earlier 
course, bounds over cataracts, and rages through narrow and 
rocky defiles, deepens, expands, and becomes less turbid as 
it rolls on, losing the aspect of terror, and gaining that of 
sublimity. Like all the other works of the noble bard, the 
Fourth Canto of Childe Harold made a powerful impression 
on the public mind. An able and elegant critic*, from whose 
opinions on the personal character of Lord Byron, as well as 
on the merits of his poems, we have already borrowed largely, 
in noticing the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold, takes occasion 
to detail the circumstances which contributed to procure for 
the whole ^ Pilgrimage of Childe Harold," a reception so 
generally popular. From this interesting enumeration, we 
b^ leave to select a few passages : — 

^' Originality, as it is the highest and rarest property of 
genius, is also that which has most charms for the public. 

* la the Quarterly Review ; — a critic, of whom Lord Byron, in a letter, (to 
his publisher, Mr. Murray,) dated so recently as Feb. 25th, 1824, says, «I 
always regarded him as my liierary father, and myself as his prodigal son.*' 
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Not that originality is always necessary ; for the world will 
be contented, in die poverty of its mental resources, with 
mere novelty or singularity; and must, therefore, be en- 
chanted with a work that exhibits both qualities." 

" Since the time of Cowper, he (Lord Byron) has been the 
first poet who, either in his own person, or covered by no 
very thick disguise, has direcdy appeared before the public^ 
an actual living man, expressing his own sentiments, thoughts, 
hopes, and fears. Almost all the poets of our day who have 
possessed a considerable portion of public attention, are per- 
sonally litde known to the reader, and can be only judged 
from the passions and feelings assigned by them to persons 
totally fictitious. Childe Harold appeared — we must not say 
in the character of the author — but, certainly, in that of a 
real existing person, with whose feelings, as such, the public 
were disposed to associate those of Lord Byron. Whether 
the reader acted right, or otherwise, in persisting to n^lect 
-the shades of distinction which the author endeavoured to 
point out betwixt his pilgrim and himself, it is certain that no 
littie power over the public attention was gained from their 
being identified. Childe Harold may not be, nor do we be- 
lieve he is. Lord Byron's very self; but he is Lord Byron*s 
picture, sketched by Lord Byron himself, arrayed in a fancy 
dress, and disguised, perhaps, by some extrinsic attributes, 
but still bearing a sufficient resemblance to the original to 
warrant the conclusion that we have drawn." 



** But besides the pleasing novelty of a traveller and a poet, 
throwing before the reader his reflections and opinions, bis 
loves and his hates, his raptures and his sorrows ; besides the 
novelty and pride which the public felt, upon being called, 
as it were, into familiarity with a mind so powerful, and in- 
vited to witness and partake of its deep emotions ; the feel- 
ings themselves were of a character which struck with awe 
those to whom the noble pilgrim thus exposed the sanctuary 
of liis bosom. They were introduced into no Teian paradise 
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of lutes and maidens, were placed in no hall resounding with 
music and dazzling with many-coloured lights, and called 
upon to gaze on those gay forms that flutter in the muse's 
beam. The banquet had ceased ; and it was the pleasure of 
its melancholy lord that his guests should witness that gloomi- 
ness, which seems most dismal when it succeeds to exuberant 
and unrestrained gaiety. The emptied wine-cup lay <mi the 
ground, the withered garland was flung aside and trodden 
under foot, the instruments of music were silent, or waked 
but those few and emphatic chords which express sorrow ; 
while, amid the ruins of what had once been the palace of 
pleasure, the stern pilgrim stalked from desolation to desola-> 
tion, spurning from him the implements of former luxury, 
and repelling with equal scorn the more valuable substitutes 
which wisdom and philosophy offered to supply their place. 
The reader felt, as it were, in the presence of a superior being, 
when, instead of his judgment being consulted, his imagin- 
ation excited or soothed, his taste flattered or conciliated 
in order to bespeak his applause, he was told, in strains of the 
most sublime poetry, that neither he (the courteous reader), nor 
aught the earth had to show, was worthy the attention of the 
noble traveller. All countries he traversed with a heart for 
entertaining the beauties of nature, and an eye for observing 
the crimes and follies of mankind ; and from all he drew sub- 
jects of sorrow, indignation, and contempt. From Dan to 
Beersheba all was barrenness. To despise the ordinary 
sources of h^piness, to turn with scorn from the pleasures 
which captivate others, and to endure, as it were voluntarily, 
evils which others are most anxious to shun, is a path to am- 
bition ; for tlie monarch is scarcely more respected for pos- 
sessing, than the j^ anchorite for contemning, the means of 
power and of pleasure. A mind like that of Harold, appa- 
rently indififerent to the usual enjoyments of life, and which 
entertmns, or at least exhibits, such contempt for its usual 
pursuits, has the same ready road to the respect of the mass 
of mankind ; who judge that to be superior to humanity 
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which can look down upon its common habits, tastess and 
pleasures." 

^< The high claims inferred at once in the direct appeal 
to general attention, were supported by powers equal to such 
pretensions. He who despised the world intimated that he 
had the talents and genius necessary to win it, if he had 
thought it worth while. There was a strain of poetry in 
which the sense predominated over the sound ; there was the 
eye keen to behold nature, and the pen powerful to trace the 
varied graces of beauty or terror ; there was the heart ardent 
at the call of freedom or of generous feeling, and belying every 
moment the frozen shrine in which false philosophy had in- 
cased it ; glowing like the intense and concentrated alcohol 
which remains one sin^ but burning drop in the centre of 
the ice which its more watery particles have formed." 

<< Certain it is, that, whether as Harold or Lord Byron, 
no author ever fixed upon himself personally so intense a 
share of the public attention. His descriptions of present and 
existing scenes, however striking and beautiful, his recurrence 
to past actions, however important, and however powerfully 
described, become interesting chiefly from the tincture which, 
they receive from the mind of the author. The grot of Ege- 
ria, and the mins of Palatine, are but a theme for his musing^ ; 
always deep and powerful, though sometimes gloomy even to 
sullenness. The cast of solemnity may not, perhaps, be justly at* 
tributed to the native disposition of the author, which is rqxnrted 
to be as lively as, judging from this single poem at least, we 
might pronounce it to be grave. But our ideas of happiness 
are chiefly caught by rdlection from the minds of others ; and 
hence it may be observed, that those enjoy the most uniform 
train of good spirits who are thinking much of others and little 
of themselves. The contemplation of our minds, however sain* 
tary for the purposes of self-examination and humiliation, 
must always be a solemn task ; since the best will find enough 
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for remorse^ the wisest for regret, the most fortunate for sor- 
row. And to this influence more than to any natural dis- 
position to melancholy, to the pain which necessarily follows 
this anatomizing of bis own thoughts and feelings, which is 
so decidedly and peculiarly the characteristic of the ^ Pilgrim- 
age,' we are disposed in a great measure to ascribe that 
sombre tint which pervades the poem. The poetry which 
treats of the actions and sentiments of others, may be grave or 
gay, according to the light in which the author chooses to view 
his subject ; but he who shall mine long and deeply for mate- 
rials in his own bosom, will encounter abysses, at the depth 
of which he must necessarily tremble. This moral truth ap- 
pears to us to afibrd, in a great measure, a key to the peculiar 
tone of Lord Byron. How then, will the reader ask^ is our 
proposition to be reconciled to that which preceded it ? If the 
necessary result of an inquiry into our own thoughts be the 
conviction that all is vanity and vexation of spirit, why should 
we object to a style of writing, whatever its consequences may 
be, which involves in it truths as certain as they are me- 
lancholy ? If the study of our own enjoyments leads us to 
doubt the reality of all except the indisputable pleasures of 
sense, and inclines us, therefore, towards the £4>icurean sys- 
tem, it is nature, it may be said, and not the poet, which ui^es 
us upon the fatal conclusion. But this is not so. Nature, 
when she created man a social being, gave him the capacity 
of drawing that happiness from his relations with the rest of 
his race, which he is doomed to seek in vain in his own bosom. 
These relations cannot be the source of happiness to us if we 
despise or hate the kind with whom it is their office to unite us 
more closely. If the earth be a den of fools and knaves, 
from whom the man of genius differs by the more mercu- 
rial and exalted character of his intellect, it is natural that 
he should look down with pitiless scorn on creatures so in^ 
ferior. But ii^ as we believe, each man, in his own degree^ 
possesses a porticm of the ethereal flame, however smothered 
by unfavourable circumstances, it is, or should be, enough to 
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secure the most mean irom the scorn of genius, as well as from 
the oppression of power ; and such being the case, the re- 
lations which we hold with society through all their gradationsy 
are channels by which the better affections of the loftiest may, 
without degradation, extend themselves to the lowest. Far- 
ther, it is not only our social connections which are as- 
signed us in order to qualify that contempt of mankind, 
which, too deeply indulged, tends only to intense selfish- 
ness ; we have other and higher motives for enduring the lot 
of humanity — sorrow, and pain, and trouble; with patience 
of our own griefs, and commiseration for those of others. 
The wisest and the best of all ages have agreed, that our 
present life is a state of trial, not of enjoyment ; and that we 
now suffer sorrow, that we may hereafter be partakers of hap- 
piness. If this be true, and it has seldom been long, or at 
least ultimately doubted by those who have turned their at- 
tention to so serious an investigation, other and worthier mo- 
tives of action and endurance must necessarily occur to the 
mind than philosophy can teach, or human pride supply." 

Depsu'ting from the usual style of Lord Byron's composi- 
tion, in 1818 appeared a little playful poem, under the title 
of ** Beppo ; a Venetian Story." It wanders on from digres- 
sion to digression, and is occasionally pointed even to satire ; 
but its gaiety and wit are its great fascinations. \ 

In 1819 was published the wild and romantic tale bf^ 
** Mazeppa." 

In the same year. Lord Byron, then in the meridian of his 
poetical glory, chose, in an evil hour, to commence the exer- 
cise of his extraordinary powers on a theme, until that fatal 
period known only as the vehicle of dramatic horror. Melan- 
choly, indeed, was it to see the greatest poet of the age issuing, 
on such a subject as Don Juan, periodical cantos, replete, it 
is true, with passages of wonderful splendour and beauty, 
but debased by an admixture of the grossest indecency. In 
some of Lord Byron's former works there was much tliat ap- 
proached to the sensual and the voluptuous. These, how- 
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ever, seemed to be incidental qualities, and seldom became 
positively offensive. But in Don Juan, with a singular and 
lamentable perversion of taste, he employed the whole force 
of his brilliant imagination to render licentious pleasures at- 
tractive and seducing. Nor was the manner less censurable 
in which the most masterly descriptions of profound human 
misery were suddenly interrupted, or closely followed, by 
passages of as masterly wit and humour, in which that misery 
was made the subject of heartless ridicule and demoniac 
merriment. 

This publication, in every respect but talent so unworthy 
of tlie noble lord, was extended to sixteen cantos. Towards 
the close, however, dullness being added to its other demerits, 
it found comparatively few readers. 

In 1820 was published " Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, 
an Historical Tragedy." In this tragedy. Lord Byron pro- 
fessed to adhere to, or, at least, to approach, the dramatic 
unities; from which he contended that no dramatic work 
ought distantly to depart. " The Doge of Venice" had most 
. of the requisites of tragedy; — sublimity, terror, and pathos. 
But it was deficient in that, without which all die rest are un- 
availing, — interest. This was rendered more evident, when, in 
direcFand unjustifiable contradiction to Lord Byron's ex- 
pressed wish and intention, it was brought upon the stage. 

ITie Rev. William Lisle Bowles having, in a life of Pope, 
expressed himself in a manner somewhat derogatory to Pope's 
poetical character, Lord Byron, who was always an enthusi- 
astic admirer of the bard of Twickenham, entered the lists 
in his defence, by publishing, in the year 1821, a " Letter to 
the Author of Strictures on the Life and Writings of Pope." 

In the same year appeared " Sardanapalus, a Tragedy ;" 
" The Two Foscari, a Tragedy ;*' and " Cain, a Mystery." 

The subject of ^^ Sardanapalus" was eminently adapted, not 
only to tragedy in general, but to that peculiar kind of tra- 
gedy which Lord Byron was anxious to recommend. The 
character of Sardanapalus was admirably sketched; nor is 
there any one of the portraits of this great master calculated 
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to produce a more favourable opinion of his talents, his force 
of conception, his delicacy, yet vigour of touch, or the rich- 
ness and harmony of his colouring. It is, in fact, precisely 
the character which Lord Byron most delighted to draw, and 
which he has succeeded best in drawing. Young, thoughtless, 
spoiled by flattety and unbounded self-indulgence, but with a 
temper naturally amiable, and abilities of a superior order, lie 
affects to undervalue the sanguinary renown of his ancestors, as 
an excuse for inattention to the most necessary duties of his 
rank. Yet, even in his fondness for pleasure, there lurks a 
love of contradiction. It is because he is schooled by Sala- 
menes and his queen, that he runs with more eagerness to 
dissipation ; and he enjoys his follies the more, from a sense 
of the witty and eloquent sophistry with which he is able to 
defend them. He feels that his character is underrated ; he 
suspects that he is himself the cause of this d^radation ; but 
he is elevated by the knowledge that he understands himself 
better than those do who surround him. To this picture of • 
selfishness, the noble bard presented a fine contrast in the 
accompanying portraits of Salamenes and Mjnrha. Though 
there are some obvious reasons which render ^^ Sardanapalus" 
unfit for the English stage, it is, on the whole, the most 
splendid specimen which our language affords of that species 
of tragedy which was the exclusive object of Lord Byron's 
admiration. 

" The Two Foscari" is by no means equal to ^ Sardana> 
palus." Yet the character of Loredano is well conceived, and 
truly tragic. The deep and settled principle of hatred which 
animates him, and which impels him to the commission of the 
most atrocious cruelties, may seem, at first, unnatural and 
overstrained. But not only is it historically true, but when 
the cause of that hatred (the supposed murder of his &tfaer 
and uncles), and when die atrocious maxims of Italian re* 
venge, and that habitual contempt of all the milder feelings 
which constituted the glory of a Venetian patriot, are takes 
into consideration, we may conceive how such a principle 
might be not cmly avowed, but ^vulted iu^ by a Venet><in who 
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regaixled the house of Foscari as, at once, the enemies of 'his 
family and his country. Loredano is, however, the only per- 
sonage in this drama above mediocrity. 

" Cain, a Mystery," is a drama of no common power ; yet 
the general tone of its poetry is not much calculated to add 
to Lord Byron's reputation. It was asserted, with reference 
to this production, that the sarcasms of Lucifer, and the mur« 
murs of Cain, were directed against Providence in general^ 
and proceeded to the subversion of every system of theology, 
except that (if theology it may be called) which held out God 
to the abhorrence of his creatures as a capricious tyrant ; and 
which regarded the Devil (or under whatever name the prin- 
ciple of resistance to the Supreme might be embodied) as the 
champion of all that was energetic, and interesting, and 
noble ; the spirit of free thought and stem etidurance, un- 
brokenly contending against the bondage which made nature 
miserable. In answer to the loud and general outcry which 
this production consequently occasioned, Lord Byron ob- 
served, in a letter to his publisher, ^^ If ^ Cain' be blasphemous, 
' Paradise Lost' is blasphemous ; and the words of the Oxford 
gentleman, ^ Evil, be thou my good,' are from that veiy poem, 
from the mouth of Satap ; and is there any thing more in that 
of Lucifer, in the Mystery ? ^ Cain' is nothing more than a 
drama ; not a piece of argument. If Lucifer and Cain speak 
as the first rebel and the first murderer may be supposed to 
speak, nearly all the rest of the personages talk sisp according 
to their characters ; and the stronger passions have ever been 
permitted to the drama. I have avoided introducing the 
Deity, as in scripture, though Milton does, and not very 
wisely either ; but have adopted his angel as sent to Cain 
instead, on purpose to avoid shocking any feelings on the 
subject, by &lling short of what all uninspired men must fidi 
shQi;t in ; viz. ^ving an adequate notion of the efiect of the 
presence of ^ehov^ The old Mysteries introduced Him 
j^berally enou^ ; axfd all this I avoided in the ne>v one." 

When Lord Byron left Venice, he visited various parts of 
jthe Austrian dominions in Italy ; which be afterwards quitted 
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for Tuscany. At Pisa, he took up his residence in the Lao* 
franchi palace ; and engaged in an intrigue with the beautiful 
Guiccioli, wife of Count Gamba ; which connection, with more 
than his usual constancy, he maintained for nearly three 
years ; during which period the countess was separated fironi 
her husband, on an application from the latter to the pope. ' 

While Lord Byron resided at Pisa, a serious afifray oo 
curred, in which he was personally concerned. Taking his 
usual ride, with some friends, one of them was violently jostled 
by a serjeant-major of hussars, who dashed, at full speed, 
dirough the midst of the party. They pursued and overtook 
him near the Piaggia gate ; but their remonstrances weie 
answered only by abuse and menace, and an attempt, on the 
part of the guard at the gate, to arrest them. This occasioned 
a severe scuffle ; in which several of Lord Byron's party were 
wounded, as was also the hussar. The consequence was, that 
all Lord Byron's sei^vants (who were warmly attached to him^ 
and had shown great ardour in his defence) were banished 
from Pisa; and with them the Counts Gamba, father and 
son. Lord Byron was himself advised to leave it; and, as 
the countess accompanied her father, he soon after joiiiM 
them at Leghorn, and passed six weeks at Monte Neia 
His return to Pisa was occasioned by a new persecution of 
the Counts Gamba. An order was issued for them to leave 
the Tuscan states in four days ; and after their embarkatioil 
for GenosLy the countess and Lord Byron openly lived to* 
gether, at the Lanfranchi palace. 

Lord Byron's acquaintance with Mr. Leigh Hunt, the late 
editor of the Examiner, originated in his grateftil feeling £x 
the manner in which Mr. Hunt stood forward in his justifi- 
cation, at a time when the current of public opinion ran 
strongly against him. This feeling induced him to inyite 
Mr« Hunt to the Lanfranchi palace ; where a suite of iqMUrt- 
ments was fitted up for him. On his arrival in the spring of 
1822, a periodical publication was projected, under the title of 
« The Liberal;" of which Mr. Hunt was to be the editor^ 
and to which Lord Byron, and Mr. Percy Bysshe Shelley 
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(who had been residing for some time on terms of great inti- 
macy with Lord Byron) were to contribute. Three numbers 
of " The Liberal" were published ; when, in consequence of 
the unhappy fate of Mr. Shelley (who perished in the Medi- 
terranean by the upsetting of a boat), and of other discourag- 
ing circumstances, it expired. One of the deepest stains on 
Lord Byron's character is the epigram which he inserted in 
this publication on the late Marquis of Londonderry. It 
could be exceeded in depraved taste and feeling only by some 
lines, to a* similar effect, in one of the cantos of Don Juan,. 
Whatever differences of opinion might very justifiably exist 
as to the political principles and conduct of that unfortunate 
nobleman, the amiability and excellence of his private character 
were universally acknowledged ; and, in addition to this con- 
sideration, it might have been supposed, that the melanclioly 
circumstances which led to his death would have disarmed 
the hostility of the most virulent enemy. 

The last works from Lord Byron's pen were " The Vision, 
of Judgment ;" " Werner, a Tragedy ;" " Heaven and Earthy 
a Mystery ;" and " The Deformed Transformed." Of these 
the first, although certainly, in some degree, provoked by the 
strange composition of which it is a parody, is, nevertheless, 
deserving of the severest reprehension, for the manner in 
which it treats the memory of a venerable monarch, the 
victim of the most lamentable affliction to which humanity is 
subject. The remaining pieces, although by no means equal 
to Lord Byron's productions when his powers were in their 
meridian, and although they are, in some respects, ex- 
tremely objectionable, are yet distinguished by great force and 
beauty. 

In the autumn of 1822, Lord Byron quitted Pisa, and went 
to Grenoa, where he remained throughout the winter. A letter 
written by Lord Byron while at Genoa is singularly honour- 
able to him ; and is the more entitled to notice as it tends to 
diminish the credibility of an assertion made since his death, 
that he could bear no rival in iame, but instantly became ani- 
mated with a bitter jealousy and hatred of any person who 
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attracted the public attention from himself. If there be a 
living being towards whom, according to that statement. Lord 
Byron would have experienced such a sentiment, it must be the 
presumed author of " Waverley." And yet, in a letter to 
Monsieur Beyle, dated May 29, 1823, the following are the 
just and liberal expressions used by Lord Byron in adverting 
to a pamphlet which had been recently published by Monsieur 
Beyle. 

** There is one part of your observations in the pamphlet 
which I shall venture to remark upon ; — it regards Walter* 
Scott You say that ^ his character is little worthy of en- 
thusiasm,' at the same time that you mention his productions 
in the manner they deserve. I have knowil Walter Scott long 
and well, and in occasional situations which call forth the real 
character, and I can assure you that his character is worthy 
of admiration ; — that of all men, he is the most opeuy the most 
honourable, the most amiable. With his politics I have nothing 
to do : they differ fi-om mine, which renders it difficult for me 
to speak of them. But he is perfectly sincetr in them ; and 
sincerity may be humble, but she cannot be servile. I pray 
you, therefore, to correct or soften that passage. You may» 
perhaps, attribute this officiousness of mine to a false affect- 
ation of candour, as I happen to be a writer also. Attribute 
it to what motive you please, but believe the t7iit/i, I say that 
Walter Scott is as nearly a thorough good man as man can 
be ; because I huno it by experience to be the case." 

The motives which ultimately induced Lord Byron to leave 
Italy, and join the Greeks, struggling for emancipation, are 
sufficiently obvious. It was in Greece that his high poetical 
faculties had been first fully developed. Greece, a land of the 
most venerable and illustrious history, of peculiarly grand and 
beautiful scenery, inhabited by various races of the most wild 
and picturesque manners, was to him the land of excitement, 
— never-cloying, never-wearying, never-changing excitement. 
It was necessarily the chosen and favourite spot of a man of 
powerful and original intellect, of quick and sensible feelings, 
of a restless and untameable spirit, of various inlbrmation. 
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and who, above all, was satiated with common enjoyments, and 
disgusted with what appeared to him to be the formality, hyr 
pocrisy, and sameness of daily life. Dwelling upon that 
country, as it is clear from all Lord Byron's writings he did, 
with the fondest solicitude, and being, as he was well known 
to be, an ardent, though, perhaps, not a very systematic lover 
of freedom, he could be no unconcerned spectator of its recent 
revolution : and as soon as it seemed to him that his presence 
might be useful, he prepared to visit once more the shores of 
Greece. It is not improbable also, that he had become am« 
bitious of a name as distinguished for deeds, as it was already 
by his writings. A glorious and novel career apparently pre- 
sented itself, and he determined to try the ^vent. 

Lord Byron embarked from Leghorn^ and arrived in Ce- 
phalonia in the early part of August, 1823, attended by a suite 
of six or seven friends, in an English vessel, which he had 
hired for the express purpose of taking hun to Greece. His 
lordship had never seen any of the volcanic mountain^, and 
for this purpose they deviated from the regular course, in order 
to pass the Island of Stromboli. The vessel lay off this place 
a whole night, in the hopes of witnessing the usual phenomena) 
when, for the first time within the memory of man, the volcano 
emitted no fire, and the disappointed poet was obliged to pro*- 
ceed, in no good humour with the fabled forge of Vulcan. 

Greece, though with a fair prospect of ultimate triumph, was 
at that time in an unsettled state. The third campaign had com- 
menced with several instances of distinguished success — her 
arms were every where victorious, but her councils were dis- 
tracted. Western Greece was in a critical situation ; and although 
the heroic Marco Botzaris had not fallen in vain, yet the glori- 
ous enterprise, in which he perished, only checked, and did not 
prevent, the advance of the Turks towards Anatolicon and 
Messolonghi. This gallant chief, worthy of the best days erf* 
Greece, hailed Lord Byron's arrival in that country with tran- 
sports ; and his last act before proceeding to the attack, in 
which he fell, was to write a warm invitation for his lordship 
to come to Messolonghi. In his letter, which is addressed to 
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a friend at Messolonghi, Botzaris alludes to almost the first 
proceeding of Lord Byron in Greece, which was the arming 
and provisioning of forty Suliotes, whom he sent to join in the 
defence of Messolonghi. After the battle Lord Byron trans- 
mitted bandages and medicines, of which he had brought « 
large store from Italy, and pecuniary succour to those who 
had been wounded. He had already made a very generous 
offer to the government. He says, in a letter, " I offered to 
advance a thousand dollars a month for the succour o( Me»* 
solonghi, and the Suliotes under Botzaris (since killed), but 
the government have answered me through — — of this island^ 
that they wish to confer with me previously ; which is, in &ct, 
saying they wish me to expend my money in some other di* 
rection. I will take care that it is for the public cause, other- 
wise I will not advance a para. The opposition say they want 
to cajole me, and the party in power say the others wish to 
seduce me ; so, between the two, I have a difficult part to play : 
however, I will have nothing to do with the factions, imless to 
reconcile them, if possible." 

Lord Byron established himself for some time at the small 
village of Metaxata, in Cephalonia, and dispatched two friends, 
Mr. Trelawny and Mr. Hamilton Browne, with a letter to the 
Greek government, in order to collect intelligence as to the 
real state of things. The generosity of Lord Byron was al- 
most daily exercised in his new neighbourhood. He provided 
for many Italian families in distress, and even indulged the 
people of the country in paying for the religious ceremonies 
which they deemed essential to their success. One day the 
fall of a large mass of earth buried some persons alive. Lord 
Byron heard of the accident while at dinner, and starting up 
from table, ran to the spot, accompanied by his physician, who 
took with him a supply of medicines. The labourers who 
were engaged in digging out their companions, soon became 
alarmed for themselves, and refused to go on, saying, they be*- 
lieved they had dug out all the bodies which had been covered 
by the ruins. Lord Byron endeavoured to induce them to 
continue their exertions ; but finding remonstrances and me^ 
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naces vaiti) lie seized a spade, and began to dig most zealously* 
At length the peasantry joined him, and they succeeded in 
saving two more persons from certain death. 

In the meanwhile. Lord Byron's friends proceeded to Tri- 
politza and found Colocotronis, (the enemy of Mavrocordatos, 
who had been compelled to flee from the presidency,) in great 
power : his palace was filled with armed men, like tlie castle 
of some ancient feudal chief, and a good idea of his character 
may be formed from the language he held. He declared, that 
he had told Mavrocordatos, that unless he desisted from his 
intrigues, he would put him on an ass and whip him out of 
the Morea, and that he had only been withheld from doing so 
by the representations of his friends, who had said tliat it 
would injure the cause. 

They next proceeded to Salamis, where the congress was 
sitting, and Mr. Trelawny af^rced to accompany Odysseus, a 
brave mountain chief, into Negropont. At this time the 
Greeks were preparing for many active enterprises. Marco 
Botzaris* brother, with his Suliotes and Mavrocordatos, were 
to take charge of Messolonghi, which, at that time (October, 
1823), was in a very critical state, being blockaded both by 
land and sea. " There have been," says Mr. Trelawny, 
" thirty battles fought and won by the late Marco Botzaris, and 
his gallant tribe of Suliotes, who are shut up in Messolonghi. 
If it fall, Athens will be in danger, and thousands of throats 
cut. A few thousand dollars would provide ships to relieve 
it ; a portion of this sum is raised, — and I would coin my 
heart to save this key of Greece !" A report like this was 
sufficient to show the point where succour was most needed ; 
and Lord Byron's determination to relieve Messolonghi was 
still more decidedly confirmed by a letter which he received 
from Mavrocordatos. 

Mavrocordatos was at this time endeavouring to collect a 
fleet for the relief of Messolonghi, and Lord Byron gene- 
rously ofiered to advance four hundred thousand piastres 
(about 12,000/.) to pay for fitting it out. In a letter in which 
he announced this his noble intention, he alluded to the di^^ 
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sensions in Greece, and stated, that if these continued, idl hopt 
of a loan in England, or of assistance, or even good wisket 
from abroad, would be at an end. 

" I must frankly confess," he says, in his letter, ** that 
unless union and order are confirmed, all hopes of a loan inSL 
be in vain, and all the assistance which the Greeks could es^ 
pect from abroad, an assistance which might be neither trifling 
nor worthless^ will be suspended or destroyed ; and what is 
worse, the great powers of Europe, of whom no one was U 
enemy to Greece, but seemed inclined to &vour her in \eao- 
senting to the establishment of an independent power, wi|l.be 
persuaded that the Greeks are unable to govern themsel 
and will, perhaps, themselves undertake to arrange your 
orders in such a way as to blast the brightest hopes you 
dulge, and are indulged by your friends. 

** And allow me to add, once for all, I desire the well-befog 
of Greece and nothing else ; I will do all I can to secure p^ 
but I cannot consent — I never will consent to the Englisk 
public, or English individuals being deceived as to the real 
state of Greek affairs. The rest, gentlemen, depends on yoa; 
you have fought gloriously; act honourably towards ydar 
fellow-citizens and towards the world, and then it will no morfe 
be said, as has been repeated for two thousand years with the 
Roman historian, that Philopoemen was the last of the Gre- 
cians. Let not calumny itself (and it is difficult to guard 
against it in so difficult a struggle) compare the Turkish Pacha 
with the patriot Greek in peace, after you have exterminated 
him in war." 

The dissensions among the Greek chiefs evidently gave 
great pain to Lord Byron, whose sensibility was keenly aS^ 
fected by the slightest circumstance which he considered 
would retard the deliverance of Greece. " For my part^** 
he observes, in another of hb letters, ^^ I will stick by tlie 
cause while a plank remains which can be honourably clung 
to ; if I quit it, it will be by the Greeks' conduct, and not 
the Holy Allies, or the holier Mussulmans." In a letter to 
his banker at Cephalonia, he says, *^ I hope things here wifl 
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go well, some time or other ; I will stick by the cause as long 
as a cause exists." 

His playful humour sometimes broke out amidst the deep 
anxiety he felt for the success of the Greeks. He ridiculed 
with great pleasantry some of the supplies which had been 
sent out from England by the Greek committee* In one of his 
letters also, after alluding to his having advanced 4,000/., and 
expecting to be called on for 4,000/. more, he says, *^ How can 
I refuse if they (the Greeks) will fight ; and especially if I should 
happen to be in their company ? I therefore request and require, 
that you should apprise my trusty and trustworthy trustee 
and banker, and crown and sheet anchor, Douglas Kinnaird 
the honourable, that he prepare all monies of mine, in* 
eluding the purchase-money of Rochdale Manor, and mine 
income for the year a. d. 1824. to answer and anticipate any 
orders or drafts of mine, for the good cause, in good and 
lawful money of Great Britain, &c. &c. &c. May you live 
a thousand years ! which is nine hundred and ninety-nine 
longer than the Spanish Cortes* Constitution." 

All being ready, two Ionian vessels were ordered, and em- 
barking his horses and effects. Lord Bjrron sailed from Ar* 
gostoli on the 29th of December. At Zante his lordship 
took considerable specie on board, and proceeded towards 
Messolonghi. Two accidents occurred on this short passage. 
Count Gamba, who (such are the manners of Italy!) had ac- 
companied his lordship from Leghorn, had * been charged 
with the vessel in which the horses and part of the money 
were embarked. When off Chiarenza, a point which lies 
between Zante and the place of their destination, they were 
surprised at day-liglit on finding themselves under the bows 
of a Turkish frigate. Owing, howler, to the activity dis- 
played on board Lord Byron's vessel, and her superior sailing, 
she escaped, while the second was fired at, brought to, and 
carried into Patras. Count Gamba and his companions being 
taken before Yusuff Pacha, fully expected to share the fate 
of some unfortunate men whom that sanguinary chief sacri- 
ficed last year at Prevesa, and their fears would most pro^ 
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bably have been realised, had it not been for the presence of 
mind displayed by the Count, who, assuming an air of hauteur 
and indifference, accused the captain of the frigate of a scan- 
dalous breach of neutrality, in firing at and detaining a vessel 
under English colours, and concluded by informing Yusufi^ 
that he might expect the vengeance of the British government 
in thus interrupting a nobleman who was merely on his tra- 
vels, and bound to Calamos. The Turkish chief, on reco^ 
nizing in the master of the vessel a person who had saved his 
life in the Black Sea fifteen years before, not only consented 
to the vessel's release, but treated the whole of the passengers 
with the utmost attention, and even urged them to take a 
day's shooting in the neighbourhood. 

Owing to contrary winds. Lord Byron's vessel was obliged 
to take shelter at the Scropes, a cluster of rocks within a few 
miles of Messolonghi. While detained here, he was in' con- 
siderable danger of being captured by the Turks. a 

Lord Byron was received at Messolonghi with enthusiastic 
demonstrations of joy. No mark of honour or welcome which 
the Greeks could devise was omitted. The ships anchored 
off the fortress fired a salute as he passed. Prince Mavro- 
cordatos, and all the authorities, with the troops and the po- 
pulation, met him on the landing, and accompanied him to 
the house which had been prepared for him, amidst the shouts 
of the multitude, and the discharge of cannon. 

One. of the first objects to which he turned his attention 
was to mitigate the ferocity with which the war had been car- 
ried on. The very day of his Lordship's arrival was signa- 
lised by his rescuing a Turk, who had fallen into the hands 
of some Greek sailors. The individual thus saved, having 
been clothed by his orders, was kept in the house until an 
opportunity occurred of sending him to Patras. Nor had 
his lordship been long at Messolonghi, before an opportunity 
presented itself for showing his sense of Yusuff Pacha's mode* 
ration in releasing Count Gamba. Hearing that there were 
four Turkish prisoners in the town, he requested that they 
might be placed in his hands. This being immediately 
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granted, lie sent them to Patras, with a tetter addressed to 
the Turkish chief, expressing his hope that the prisoners 
thenceforward taken on both sides would be treated with hu-« 
manity* This act was followed by another, equally praise* 
worthy ; which proved how anxious Lord Byron felt to give 
a new turn to the system of warfare hitherto pursued. A 
Greek cruizer, having captured a Turkish boat, in which 
there were a number of passengers, chiefly women and chil- 
dren, they were also placed in the hands of Lord Byron, at 
his particular request ; upon which, a vessel was immediately 
hired, and the whole of them, to the number of twenty-four, 
were ^ent to Prevesa, provided with every requisite for their 
comibrt during their passage. The Turkish Governor of 
Prevesa thanked his lordship, and assured him, that he 
would take care equal attention should be in future shown to 
the Greeks who might become prisoners. 

Another grand object with Lord Byron, and one which he 
never ceased to forward with the most anxious solicitude, was 
to reconcile the quarrels of the native chiefs, to make them 
friendly and confiding towards one another, and submissive 
to the orders of the government He had neither time nor 
opportunity to carry this point to any great extent; much 
good was, however, done. 

Lord Byron landed at Messolonghi, animated with military 
ardour. After paying the fleet, which, indeed, had only 
come out under the expectation of receiving its arrears from 
the loan which he promised to make to the provisional go- 
vernment, he set about forming a brigade of Suliotes. Five 
hundred of these, the bravest and most resolute of the soldiers 
of Greece, were taken into his pay on the 1st of January, 1824>. 
An expedition against Lepanto was proposed, of which the 
command was given to Lord Byron. This expedition, how- 
ever, had to experience delay and disappointment. The 
Suliotes, conceiving that they had found a patron whose 
wealth was inexhaustible, and whose generosity was bound- 
less, determined to make the most of the occasion, and pro- 
ceeded to the most extravagant demands on their leader for 
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arrears, and under other pretences. Suliotes, untamable in 
the field, and unmanageable in a town, were, at this moment^ 
peculiarly disposed to be obstmate, riotous, and mercenary. 
They had been chiefly instrumental in preserving Messolonghi 
when besieged, the previous autumn, by the Turks ; had been 
driven from their abodes ; and the whole of their families were^ 
af this time, in the town, destitute of either home or sufficient 
supplies. Of turbulent and reckless character, they kept the 
place in awe; and Mavrocordatos having, unlike the other 
captains, no soldiers of his own, was glad to find a body of 
valiant mercenaries, especially if paid for out of the funds (^ 
another ; and, consequently, was not disposed^ to treat them 
with harshness. Within a fortnight after Lord Byron's ar- 
rival, a burgher, refusing to quarter some Suliotes who rudely 
demanded entrance into his house, was killed, and a riot 
ensued, in which some lives were lost Lord Byron's im- 
patient spirit could ill brook the delay of a favourite scheme; 
but he saw, with the utmost chagrin, that the state of his 
troops was such as to render any attempt to lead them out at 
that time impracticable. 

The project of proceeding against Lepanto being thus sus- 
pended, at a moment when Lord Byron's enthusiasm w&s at 
its height, and when he had fully calculated on striking a blc^w 
which could not fail to be of the utmost service to the Greek 
cause, the unlooked-for disappointment preyed on his spiritSy 
and produced a degree of irritability, which, if it was not the 
sole cause, contributed greatly to a severe fit of epilepsy, with 
which he was attacked on the 15th of February. His lord- 
ship was sitting in the apartment of Colonel Stanhope, and 
was talking in a jocular manner with Mr. Parry, the engineer, 
when it was observed, from occasional and rapid changes in 
his countenance, that he was suffering under some strong 
emotion. On a sudden, he complained of a weakness in one 
of his legs, and rose, but finding himself unable to walk, he 
cried >out for assistance. He then fell into a state of nervous 
and convulsive agitation, and was placed on a bed. For 
some minutes his countenance was much distorted. He, bow- 
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ever, quickly recovered his senses, his speech returned, and 
he soon appeared perfectly well, although enfeebled and ex- 
hausted by the vicdence of the struggle. During the fit, he 
behaved with his usual extraordinary firmness ; and his efforts 
in contending with, and attempting to master, the disease, are 
described as gigantic. In the course of the month, the attack 
was repeated four times; the violence of the disorder, at 
length, yielded to the remedies which his physicians advised, 
such as bleeding, cold bathing, perfect relaxation of mind, 
&c., and he gradually recovered. An accident, however, 
happened a few days after his first illness, which was ill cal- 
culated to aid the efforts of his medical advisers. A Suliote, 
accompanied by another man, and the late Marco Botzaris' 
little boy, walked into the Seraglio, a place which, before 
Lord Byron's arrival, had been used as a sort of fortress and 
barrack for the Suliotes ; and out of which they were ejected 
with great difficulty for the reception of the committee stores, 
and for the occupation of the engineers, who required it for a 
laboratory. The sentinel on guard ordered the Suliote to 
retire ; which being a species of motion to which Suliotes are 
not accustomed, the man carelessly advanced : upon which, 
the sergeant of the guard (a German) demanded his business, 
and receiving no satis&ctory answer, pushed him back. These 
wild warriors, who will dream for years of a blow if revenge 
is out of their power, are not slow to resent even a push. The 
Suliote struck again, the sergeant and he closed and struggled, 
when the Suliote drew a pistol firom his belt. The sergeant 
wrenched it out of his hand, and blew the powder out of the 
pan. At this moment, Captain Sass, a Sweden seeing the 
fray, came up, and ordered the man to be taken to the guard- 
room. The Suliote was then disposed to depart; and would 
have done so if the sergeant would have permitted him. Un- 
fortunately, Captain Sass did not confine himself to merely 
giving the order for his arrest ; for when the Suliote stmgg^l^ 
to get away, Captain Sass drew his sword, and struck him 
with the flat part of it ; whereupon the enraged Gree)c flew 
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upon him, with a pistol in one hand, and the tobre in (Im^ 
other, and, at the same moment, nearly cut off the captain'tf 
right arm, and shot him through the head« Captain SasSp 
who was remarkable for his mild and courageous character^ 
expired in a few minutes. The Suliote, also, was a roan of 
distinguished bravery. This was a serious affair, and greiii 
apprehensions were entertained that it would not end herew 
The Suliotes refused to surrender the man to justice, all^;ing 
that he had been struck, which, in Suliote law, justifies bK 
the consequences which may follow. 

In a letter, written a few days after Lord Byron's first at^ 
tack, to a friend in Zante, he spoke of himself as rapidly 
recovering. " I am a good deal better," he observes, ^^thoogli 
of course weakly. The leeches took too much blood front 
my temples the day aft^r, and there was some difficulty in 
stopping it ; but I have been up daily, and out in boats or on 
horseback. To-day I have taken a warm bath, and live ai' 
temperately as well can be, without any liquid but water, and 
without any animal food." After adverting to some other 
subjects, the letter thus concludes : ^^ Matters are here a littld ' 
embroiled with the Suliotes, foreigners, &c. ; but I still hope 
better things, and will stand by the cause as long as my healtll ' 
and circumstances will permit me to be supposed useful." - * 

Notwithstanding Lord Byron's improvement in health, hlff 
friends felt, from the first, that he ought to try a change of 
air. Messolonghi is a flat, marshy, and pestilential places 
and except for purposes of utility, never would have been 
selected for his residence. A gentleman of Zante wrote to 
him early in March, to induce him to return to that island 
for a time. To his letter the following answer was received i 

" I am extremely obliged by your offer of your country- 
house,, as for all other kindness, in case my health should 
require my removal ; but I cannot quit Greece while there U 
a chance of my being of (even supposed) utility. There is a 
stake worth millicHis such as I am ; and while I can stand at 
aU, I must stand by the cause. While I say this, I am awart 
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of the difficulties, and dissensions, and defects, of the Greeks 
themselves : but allowance must be made for them by all 
reasonable people." 

It may well be imagined, after so severe a fit of illness, and 
that, in a great measure, brought on by the conduct of the 
troops he had taken into his pay, and treated with the utmost 
generosity, that Lord Byron was in no humour to pursue his 
scheme against Lepanto, even supposing that his state of 
health had been such as to bear the fatigue of a campaigti in 
Greece. The Suliotes, however, showed some signs of re- 
pentance, and offered to place themselves at his lordship's 
disposal. But still they had an objection to the nature of the 
service ; " they would not fight against stone walls !" It is 
not surprising that the expedition to Lepanto was no longer 
thought of. 

When the expedition against Lepanto was abandoned, 
various other projects were proposed, with reference both ta 
military operations, and to congresses for uniting Eastern and 
Western Greece. But that voice was about to be silenced,' 
which had been often heard with rapturous admiration, 
sometimes with painftil regret, but always with the deepest 
interest. The following account of Lord Byron's last mo-j 
ments, which (as well as much of the preceding narrative of 
his proceedings in Greece) we copy from the Westminster 
Review, was collected from the mouth of Mr. Fletcher, who 
had been for more than twenty years his faithful and confi- 
dential attendant. 

" My master," says Mr. Fletcher, " continued his usual, 
custom of riding daily, when the weather would permit, nntU 
the 9th of April. But, on that ill-fated day he got very wet, 
and on his return home, his lordship changed the whole of his 
dress, but he had been too long in his wet dothes, and the 
cold, of which he had complained, more or less, ever since we 
left Cephalonia, made this attack to be more severely! felt 
Though rather feverish during the night, his lordship siq)t 
pretty well, but complained in the morning of a pain in his 
bones, and a head-ache ; this did nQt, however, prevent him 
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horn taking a ride in the afternocxn, which I grieve to say wa» 
his last. His lordship wa$ again visited by the same daw 
fever, and I was sorry, to perceive on the next morning thai 
his illness appeared to be increasing. He was very low, and 
complained of not having had any sleep during the night* 
Hb lordship's appetite was also quite gone. I prepared u 
little arrow-root, of which he took three or four spoonfiil% 
saying it was very good, but could take no more. It was not 
till the third day, the 12th, that I began to be alarmed about 
my master. In all his former colds he always slept well, and 
waa never affected by tliis slow fever. I therefore went to 
Dr. Bnino and Mr. Millingen, the two medical attendants, and- 
inquired minutely into every circumstance connected with my 
master's present illness ; both replied that there was no danger, 
and I might make myself perfectly easy on the subject, fer all 
would be well in a few days. This was on the 1 3th. On the 
following day, I found my master in such a state, that I cnold 
not feel happy without supplicating that he would send tx% 
2kmte for Dr. Thomas. After expressing my 'fears lest his' 
lordship should get worse, he desired me to consult the doctors, 
which I did, and was told there was no occasion for calling in 
any person, as they hoped all would be well in a few days» 
Here I should remark, that his lordship repeatedly said, in 
the course of the day, he was sure the doctors did not under^ 
stand his disease, to which I answered, * Then, my lord, have 
odier advice, by all means.' — * They tell me,' said his lord- 
ship, ^ that it is only a common cold, which, you know, I hav« 
had a thousand times.' — - < I am sure, my lord,' said I, < that 
you never had one of so serious a nature.' — ^ I think I never 
had,' was his lordship's answer. I repeated my supplicatiotis 
that Dr. Thomas should be sent for on the 15th, and was again 
assured that my master would be better in two or three days. 
After these confident assurances, I did not renew my entreatka 
until it was too late. With rei^)ect to the medicines that wera 
giv^i to my master, I could not persuade myself that those of 
a^trong purgative nature were the best adi^ted to his com- 
pUdnt; coBcluding, that as he had nothing on his stomachy the 
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only effect would be to create pain. Indeed this must hatt 
been the case with a person in perfect health. The whoile 
nourishment taken by my master for the last eight days (^n^* 
sisted of a small quantity of broth at two or three different 
times, and two spoonfuls of arrow*root on the ISth, the day 
before his death. The first time I heard of there being any 
intention of bleeding his lordship was on the 15th, wheii it 
was proposed by Dr. Bruno, but objected to at first by my 
master, who asked Mr. Millingen if there was any very greht 
reason for taking blood. The latter replied that it might be 
of service ; but added, that it could be deferred until the next 
day. And accordingly my master was bled in the right arm 
on the evening of the 16th, and a pound of blood was taken • 
I observed at the time that it had a most inflamed appearance^ 
Dr. Bruno now began to say he had frequently urged ipy 
master to be bled, but that he always refused. A long dispute 
now arose about the time that had been lost, and the necessity 
of sending for medical assistance to Zante, upon which I wafr 
informed, for the first time, that it would be of no use, as my 
master would be better, or no more, before the arrival of 
Dr. Thomas. His lordship ccmtinued to get worse, but Dp* 
Bruno said he thought letting blood again would save his Mfe ; 
and I lost no time in telling my master how necessary it was 
to comply with the doctor's wishes. To this he replied by 
saying, he feared they knew nothing about his disorder ; and 
then, stretching out his arm^ said, ^ here, take my arm, and do 
whatever you like.' His lordshq) continued to get weak^ ; 
and on the 1 7th, he was bled twice in the morning, and at two 
o'clock in the afternoon* The bleeding at both times waa fol* 
kwed by feinting fits, and he would have &llen down morq 
thim once, had I not caught him in my arms. In order to 
prevent such an accident, I took c^e nptto let his kmlafaip 
stir without supporting him. On this day nr^ master said to 
me twice -^ ^ I cannot sleep, and you weU know I have not 
been able to sleep for more than a week ; I kpow/ added his 
lordship, ^ that tt man can on^ be a certain time wit}iOttt 
sleep, and then he must go mad without any one beinig able to 
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save him, and I would ten times sooner shoot myself than be 
mad, for I am not afraid of dying ; I am more fit to die than 
people think.' I do not, however, believe that his lordship 
had any apprehension of his' fate -till the day after, the iSth^ 
when he said, ^ I fear you and Tita will be ill by sitting up 
constantly night and day.' I answered, ^ we shall never leave 
your lordship till you are better.' As my master had a slight 
fit of delirium on the 16th, I took care to remove the pistols 
and stiletto which had hitherto been kept at his bed-side in the 
night On the 18th his lordship addressed me frequently, and 
seemed to be very much dissatisfied with his medical treat- 
ment. 1 then said, * Do allow me to send for Dr. Thomas^' 
to which he answered, ^ Do so, but be quick. I am sorry I 
did not let you do so before, as I am sure they have mistaken 
my disease ; write yourself, for I know they would not like to 
see other doctors here.' I did not lose a moment in obeying 
my master's orders, and on informing Dr. Bruno and Mr. Mil-, 
lingen of it, they said it was very right, as they now began to 
be afraid themselves. On returning to my master's room, his 
first words were, * Have you sent ?* * I have, my lord,' was 
my answer ; upon which he said, ^ You have done right, for I 
should like to know what is the matter with me.' Althou^ 
his lordship did not appear to think his dissolution was so 
near, I could perceive he was getting weaker every hour, and 
he even began to have occasional fits of delirium. He after- 
wards said, ^ I now begin to think I am seriously ill, and in 
case I should be taken off suddenly, I wish to give you several 
directions, which I hope you will be particular in seeing ex- 
ecuted.' I answered I would, in case such an event came to 
pass, but expressed a hope that he would live many years to 
execute them much better himself, thap I could. To this my 
master replied, ^ No, it is now nearly over,' — and then added^ 
' I must tell you all without losing a. moment.' I then said, 
* Shall I go, my lord, and fetch pen, ink, and paper 7 * Oh, 
my God ! no — you will lose too much time, and I have it not 
to spare, for my time is now short,' said his lordship ; and im« 
mediately after, ^ Now, pay attention/ His lordship com-. 
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menced by saying, * You will be provided for.' I begged him,' 
however, to proceed with things of more consequence, he then 
continued, ^ Oh, my poor dear child ! my dear Ada ! my God, 
could I but have seen her ! give her my blessing, and my dear 
sister Augusta and her children ; and you will go to Lady 

Byron, and say tell her every thing — you are friends 

with her.' His lordship appeared to be greatly affected at this 
moment. Here my master's voice failed him, so that I could 
only catch a word at intervals, but he kept muttering some- 
dung very seriously for some time, and would often raise his 
voice and say, * Fletcher, now if you do not execute every 
order which I have given you, I will torment you hereafter if 
possible.' — Here I told his lordship, in a state of the greatest 
perplexity, that I had not understood a word of what he saidy 
to which he replied, * Oh, my God ! then all is lost ! for it is 
now too late — can it be possible you have not understood 
me ? * No, my lord,' said I, * but I pray you to try and in- 
form me once more.' * How can I? rejoined my master, * it 
is now too late, and all is over.' I said, * Not our will, but 
God's be done,' and he answered, ' Yes, not mine be done — 

but I will try .' His lordship did indeed make several 

efforts to speak, but could only repeat two or three words at a 
time, such as, * My wife ! my child ! my sister ! you know all 
— you must say all — you know my wishes;' the rest was 
quite unintelligible. A consultation was now held (about noonX 
when it was determined to administer some Peruvian bark and 
wine. My master had now been nine days without any sus- 
tenance whatever, except what I have already mentioned* 
With the exception of a few words arhich can only interest 
those to whom they were addressed, and which, if required^ I 
shall communicate to themselves, it was impossible to under- 
stand any thing his lordship said after taking the bark. He 
expressed a wish to sleep. I at one time asked whether I 
should call Mr. Parry? to which he replied, * Yes, you may 
call him.' Mr. Parry desired him to compose himself. He 
shed tears, and, apparently sunk into a slumber. Mr. Parry 
went away, expecting to find him refreshed on his return -*<« 
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bi^ it was the commaiceinent of the lethargy preceding his 
death* The last wolrds I heard my master utter, were at six 
(/clock on the evening of the 18th, when he said ^ I must sleep 
now;' upon which he laid down never to rise again ! for he 
did not move hand or foot during the fol Jf*^ ^twenty-four^ 
hours* His lordship appeared, however, ^' ^J^^n a state of 
SYiffi)cation at intervals, and had a freqr 9^^tunQ^g|^4lii 
throat; on these occasions, I called Tita to assist me in nud&g' 
his head, and I thought he seemed to get quite stiff. The 
rattling and choking in the throat took place every half hour ; 
and we continued to raise his head whenever the fit came on, 
till six o'clock in the evening of the 19th, when I saw my 
master open his eyes and then shut them, but without shewing 
atiy symptohi of pain, or moving hand or foot. ^ Oh, my 
God!' I exclaimed, < I fear his Lordsliip is gone I' The 
doctors then felt his pulse, and said, < You are right — he ia 
gone.' " 

Dr. Bruno, in some remarks published by him on the above 
statement, declares, that from the first he advised copious 
bleeding ; and maintains, that had his Lordship consented to 
that mode of treatment, his life might have been saved. 

Thus prematurely died Lord Byron ; a man of most com-^ 
manding genius ; and of many noble qualities, mingled with 
others which were far from being of an estimable nature. He 
was brave, manly, and generous. When excited (and firom 
the strength of his imagination that was frequently the state of 
his mind) he appeared to be animated by the most lofty senti* 
ments, and to be capable of the most honourable and heroic 
actions. But his ordinary life, besides its unbounded licen- 
tiousness, was disfigured by the caprice, the waywardness, the 
vanity, the self-love, which, although not entirely, were per- 
haps principally attributable to his having been^ caressed^ 
flattered, and spoiled by the adulators whom his fame brought 
about him. Nothing can be more evident than that one of 
Lord Byron's greatest misforttines was the sort of society into 
which he was thrown in early life, by circumstances over 
which he had I'^^le or no control Accow^^njr t'* y*w «j»n 
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Statement) most of the companions of his youthful days 
died violent deaths ; some of them as the victims of otPended 
justice. Bat with that haughty spirit which is no less destnio- 
ive of the happiness^ than it is derogatory to the true dignity 

Uiose by whom it is cherished, Lord Byron not only rgected 
^^com the gentlest admonition, but disdained to be in- 
structed, even by his own experience. Hence his injudicious 
selection of associates towards the latter part of his life. Of 
their real value he himself could not but be aware. Indeed it is 
complimentary to his discemmeiU, though certainly not to his 
aincerity and good £uth, that he made most of them, by turns, 
the subjects of irony and ridicule. With what usurious in- 
terest this treachery has been repaid, is abundantly testified by 
the tbousand-and-one anecdotes of Lord Byron, many of 
tbem, no doubt, as &lse as they are scandalous, that since his 
death have been constandy polluting the conversation of our 
tables. 

But Lord Byron's personal character is a matter of trifling 
importance, as compared with the character of his works, 
which have in them a principle of vitality, that must raider 
their influence, be it for good or be it for evil, as durable as 
the English laoguage. To those who regard powbb in the- 
abstract, and without reference to what they may deem minor 
considerations, those works can never cease to be the objects 
c^ enthusiastic and unqualified admiration ; for few poets have 
ever manifested a more original and vigorous intellect, or a 
more opulent and creative imagination. But the man who^ 
while he warmly admires power, is not so dazzled by it as to- 
be wholly inattentive to the purposes to which it is applied^ 
will pause in forming his estimate of the benefit which the 
world has derived, or is likely to derive firom Byron's genius. 
It IS true that it is not the province of poetry to be formally 
didactic or ethicaL A po^ and a sermon are two very 
different things. Althouj^ occasionally it has advanced 
higher pretensions, the general, and it may be said, the legiti* 
mate object of poetry (as of the other liberal arts) is to refine 
and embellish life, by supplying to man an intellectual and a 
delif^btlU recreation, that may kidiiectly exalt hi^ character, 
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in . diminishing his appetite for coarse and brutal pleasures* 
That Lord Byron lias, in many instances, afforded this mental 
gratification in the highest possible degree, he must indeed be / 
insensible who can deny. But even the brightest gems of his 
genius are defaced with spots, which appear only more con- 
spicuous by the contrast of the surrounding splendoar. Uie 
deep moral taint, the ^^ rank corruption mining all witj^mi,'' in 
one of Lord Byron's productions, has been already iiodced. 
In several of his other poems, transcendently powerful as 
every one must acknowledge them to be, there are, never* 
theless, but too fi^uently, a morbid tone, and (it is painful to 
be compelled by truth to add) a rancorous spirit, which, not* 
withstanding all the accompanying grandeur of conception, 
luxuriance of &ncy, and felicity of diction, are calculated, 
imitative as man is, and in a great degree the creature of 
sympathy and impression, to render the reader, whatever may 
be the natural constitution or acquired bias of his mind and 
temper, a less kind, and benevolent, and philanthropic, and 
therefore, a less valuable member of society. — On the fairer 
part of the creation, the effect of some of Lord Byron's works 
cannot but be peculiarly pernicious. It is said that in convers* 
ation, Lord Byron (like Buonaparte) frequently expressed 
his contempt for women. If this be true, the fact, while it 
may in some measure be accounted for by recollecting the 
description of women with whom the Noble Lord was chiefly 
familiar (and of whose reputation and feelings he was utterly 
reckless), fully acco/unts for the indifference (to use the mildest 
term) with which he seems to have contemplated the operation 
of his poetry on the female character generally ; for no man 
of the least experience or reflection could have been uncon- 
scious, that many passages, not only in Don Juan, but in 
other of Lord Byron's poems, must, of necessity, sully that 
native purity, and impair that instinctive delicacy, which are 
among the greatest charms, and the surest safe-guards of the 

:..Thre death of Lord Byijon naturally spread great affliction 
tbtoughout Greece. Imml^diately after its occurrence (and it 
IV^ ilisliuitly k"own, for the whole tnwn nf Miw^solonirhi '■^^ 
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watchbg the event), Prince Mavrocordato published a pro- 
qlamation, of which the following is a translation : 

" Provisional Government of Western Greece* 

• . ** The present days of festivity are converted into days of 
bitter lamentations for all. — 

" Lord Noel Byron departed this life to-day, about eleven 
o'clock in the evening, in consequence of a rheumatic inflam- 
matosy fever, which had lasted for ten days. 

." During the time of his illness, your general anxiety evinced 
the profound sorrow that pervaded your hearts. AH classes, 
without distinction of sex or age, oppressed by grief, entirdy 
forgot the days of Easter. 

*^ The death of this illustrious personage is certainly a most 
calamitous event for all Greece, and still more lamentable for 
diis city, to which he was eminently partial, of which he be- 
came a citizen, and of the dangers of which he was deter- 
mined personally to partake, when circumstances should 
require it 

" His munificent donation to this community are before 
the eyes of every one; and no one amongst us ever ceased, or 
ever will cease, to consider him with the purest and most 
grateful sentiments, our benefactor. 

" Until the disposition of the National Government regard- 
ing this calamitous event be known, by virtue of the decree 
of the legislature. No. 314, of date the 15th October, it is 
ordained : 

" 1. To-morrow, by sun-rise, thirty-seven minute-guns shall 
be fired from the batteries of this town, equal to the number of 
years of the deceased personage. 

^^ 2. All public offices, including all courts of justice, shall 
be shut for three following days. 

" 3. AU shops, except those for provisions and medicines, 
shall also be kept shut ; and all sorts of musical instruments, 
all dances customary in these days, all sorts of festivity and 
merriment in the public taverns, and every other sort of public 
/untisement, shall cease during the above-name^l period. 
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M 4. A general mouriiing^flball take pkcefiMrtwenty-onedqfs* 

<< 5. Funeral ceremonies shall be performed in all the 

churches. 

(Signed) ^ A. Mavrocordato. 

^* GiORGius Praidis, Secretary. 
<* Missolonghi, 19th April, 1824/' 

There appears to have been considerable difficulty in fixii^ 
upon the place of Lord Byron's interment. No directions 
had been left by himself; and no one could speak as to the 
wishes he might have entertained on that point* Aftes^ the 
embalmment, the first step was to send the body to Zante, to 
which island, Lord Sidney Osborne, a relation of I^rd Byroii 
by marriage, the secretary of the Senate at Corfii, repaired to 
meet it* It was proposed by some, that his Lordship's re> 
mains should be buried in Z^ante, and by others, that they 
should be deposited in the Temple of Theseus, or in the Par- 
thenon, at Athens ; but it appearing to be the wish of the 
majority of the English, that they should be sent to England^ 
a vessel was accordingly taken up for that purpose* On the 
arrival of the body in England^ it was conveyed to Sir Edward 
KnatchbuU's, No. 20, Great George-street, Westminster^ " 
where it lay in state* On the 12th of July, the funeral pro- 
cession moved from Great Greorge-street, in the following 
order : 

Mr. Woodenson, the undertaker,^on horsebacks 
Two mutes, with batons. 

A page. } Plume of sable 1 ^ p^ 
*■ feathers. 3 
Six cloakmen on horseback* Two mutes attired in black 
silk surplices and bearing batons* A black charger, 
stately caparisoned, bearing his Lordship's 
coronet on a velvet cushion. 
^ r The hearse, containing the body, drawn by six "I ^ 
^ J horses, the hammer cloths richly ornamented I 5 
^ I with the ensigns armorial, and either side of the |' 
I v.carriage decorated in the same manner. J « 
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' In the first mourning coach were Col. Le%h, chiet 
monmer ; Capt. R. Byron, R. N. ; Mr. Hobhonse, and Mr. 
Hanson. In the second were Mr. D. Eannaird, Mr. Ellioe, 
Mr. Bruce, and Sir F. Burdett. In the third were Mr. T. 
Moore, Mr. T. Campbell, Mr. Rogers, Col. Stanhope, and 
the Greek Deputy Orlando. Captain R. Byron's carriage, 
behind which were three servants, contained Dr. Francesco 
Bruno. A. Bega, Z. Cegris, B* Luigi, Geo. Babba Falcier, 
and W. Fletcher, the household of the deceased Lord. Then 
fiillowed the carriages of the nobility and gentry, among 
which were the following : his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, Duke of Bedford, Marquis of Lansdown, Earl d 
Tavistock, Earl of Jersey, Earl Grey, Earl Cowper, Earl of 
Tankerville, Earl of Carlisle, Lord Holland, Lord Alvanl^, 
Lord Melbourn, the Hon* D. Kinnaird, Sir B. Hobhouse, 
Mr. W. Horton, Mr. Farquharson, the two Greek Deputies 
the Hon. Agar Ellis, Sir C. Morgan, Mr. Hume, M. P. The 
procession moved along Parliament-street, the Haymarkety 
Coventry-street, Prince's-street, Oxford-street, and Totten- 
ham-court-road, into Hampstead-road, where it halted a few 
moments. All the outward furniture was detached from the 
hearse, &c. and deposited in St. James's Chapel ; the car- 
riages returned to town, and the procession proceeded on at a 
quicker pace to its destination at Hucknall Torkard, near 
Newstcad Abbey, Nottinghamshire. 

The funeral took place on the 16th of July, and was at- 
tended by the Corporation of Nottingham, and an immense 
multitude of persons from the neighbourhood. 



Several years ago, Lord Byron presented his friend, Mr« 
Thomas Moore, with his " Memoirs," written by himself; 
with an understanding, that they were not to be published 
until after his death. Mr. Moore, with the consent, and at 
the desire of Lord Byron, sold the manuscript to Mr. Murray, 
the bookseller, for the sum of two thousand guineas. The 
following statement, by Mr. Moore, will however show its fiite. 

^ Without entering into the respectiipe daims of iit^ 
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Murray and myself to the property in these Memoirs :: i 
question which now that they are destroyed, can be but o: j 
little moment to any one), it is sufficient to say that, believiE; 
the manuscript still to be mine, I placed it at tlie disposal c:" 
Lord Byron's sister, Mrs. Leigh, witli the sole reservation « 
a protest against its total destruction ; at least, without pib 
vious perusal and consultation among the parties. Tlie ms- 
jority of the persons present disagreed with this opinion, and 
it was the only point upon which there did exist any dif' 
ference between us. The manuscript was accordingly ton 
and burnt before our eyes ; and I immediately paid to 
Murray, in the presence of the gendemen assembled, twi 
thousand guineas, with interest, &c being the amount o 
what I owed him upon the security of my bond, and 
which I now stand indebted to my publishers, Messrs. Long* 
man and Co. 

" Since then, the family of Lord Byron have, in a rr 
ner highly honourable to themselves, proposed an arraoji^ 
ment, by which the sum thus paid to Mr« Murray might be 
reimbursed me; but, from feelings and considerations, whidt 
it is unnecessary here to explain, I have respectfully, but pe- 
remptx)rily, declined their offer." 

It is impossible to doubt tliat a sound discretion was exer- 
cised upon this subject. The consequence, however, of the de* 
struction of this mysterious autobiography has been the appear- 
ance of a variety of " Memoirs," " Correspondences," '* Con- 
versations," " Journals,'' " Extracts," &c. Into the qui 
of the gross breach of confidence which some of these publ • 
ations involve, and the unjustifiable nature of many of their 
details, we abstain from entering. But it may be well to say a 
word respecting their accuracy. A single fact will prove hem 
little they can be depended upon in that respect. In one of 
these publications, Lord Byron is made to charge Mn Mw^ 
ray with several acts of meanness, not to say fraud. In an- 
swer to these allegations, Mr. Murray published a statement, 
comprehending a numl)cr of lettenS to himself from Lioiti By- 
ron, the last of which is dated so recendy as the 25th of Fc^ 
bruary, 1824. Some of these letters express in the strangest 
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manner Lord Byron's sense of Mr. Murray's liberality and 
kindness. As the letters are very characteristic of the noble 
Lord ; and contain several interesting particulars respecting 
him, we insert the whole statement : — 

Conversations of Lord Byron, as related by TJunnas Medmn, Esq, 
compared with one portion of his Lordship^s Correspondence, 

The volume of " Lord Byron's Conversations" with Mr. 
Medwin contains several statements relative to Mr. Murray, 
his lordship's publisher, against which, however unexception- 
able they might be, he was willing to trust his defence to 
the private testimony of persons acquainted with die real 
particulars, and to his general character, rather than resort 
to any kind of public appeal, to which he has ever been ex- 
ceedingly averse. But friends, to whose judgment Mr. Mur- 
ray is bound to defer, having decided that such an appeal 
upon the occasion is become a positive duty on his part, he 
hopes that he shall not be thought too obtrusive in opposing 
to those personal allegations, extracts from Lord Byron's own 
letters, with the addition of a few brief notes of necessary ex- 
planation. 

Capt. Medwin, p.l67- 

" Murray offered me, of his own accord, 1000/. a canto for 
Don Juan, and afterwards reduced it to 500/. on the plea of 
piracy, and complained of my dividing one canto into two 
because I happened to say something at the end of the Third 
Canto of having done so." 

Lord Byron's Letter. 

" Ravenna, Feb. 7, 1820. 
" Dear Murray — I have copied and cut the Third Canto 
of Don Juan into two, because it was too long, and I. tell you 
this before hand, because, in case of any reckoning between 
you and me, these two are only to go (or one, as this was the 
original form, and, in fact, the two together are not longer 
than the first 1 so remember that I have not made this divi- 
sion to double upon you, but merely to suppress soio^e tedious- 
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ncss in the Aspect of the thing. I sbotild have served you a 
predy trick if I had sent you, tor eumpley cantos of fiify 
stanzas each." 

Captain MedwiNi p. 169. 

<^ I don't wish to quarrel with Murray, but it ^ecrns inevit- 
able. I had no reason to be pleased with him the other 
day. Galignani wrote to me, offering to purchase the copy- 
right of my works, in order to obtain an exclusive privilege of 
printing them in France. I might have made my own terms, 
and put the money in my own pocket : instead of which, t 
enclosed Gralignani's lett^ to Murray, in order that he mi^t 
conclude the matter as he pleased. He did so very advanta- 
geously for his own interest ; but never had the complaisance^ 
the common politeness, to thank me, or acknowledge my 
letter." 

Lord Byron's Letter, 

" Ravennoy 9bre 4, 1820. 

<' I have received from Mr. Cralignani the inclosed letters, 
duplicates, and receipts, which will explain themselves. As 
the poems are your property by purchase, right, and justness, 
all matters of ptiblication^ Sfc. Sfc. are for you to decide tq)on. I 
know not how far my compliance with Mr. G.'s request might 
be legal, and I doubt that it would not be honest. In case 
you choose to arrange with him, I inclose the permits to yon^ 
and in so doing, I wash my hands of the business altogether. 
J ^ign them merely to enable you to exact the power yovi 
justly possess more properly. I will have nothing to do with 
it further, except in my answer to Mr. Galignani, to state that 
the letters, &c. &c. are sent to you, and the causes thereof. 
If you can check these foreign pirates, do ; if not, put the 
permissive papers in the fire. I can have no view nor object 
whatever but to secure to you your property. ^ 

>]ote.— »Mr. Murray derived no advantage from the pro- 
posed agreement, which was by no means of the importance 
here ascribed to it, and therefore was nev^ attempted to be 
carried into effect; the documents alluded ^'*' '*^^ still in his 

pOS9f^^i<Ml. 
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Captain Medwin, p. 169-^171. 

** Murray has long prevented * The Quarterly* from abus- 
ing me. Some of their bullies have had their fingers itching 
to be at me ; but they would get the worst of it in a set-to, 

^ Murray and I have dissolved all connection : he had the 
choice of giving up me or the Navy List. There was no he- 
sitation which way he should decide : the Admiralty carried 
the day. Now for the ^ Quarterly' ; their batteries will be 
opened; but I can fire broadsides too. They have been 
letting off lots of squibs and crackers against me, but they 
only make a noise and ♦ • • 

** * Werner' was the last book Murray published for me, 
and three mondi's after came out the * Quarterly's' article on 
my plays, when ^ Marino Fallen/ was noticed for die first time.** 

Lord Btron's Lettbr. 

« Genoa^ lObre, 25, 1822. 

•* I had sent you back the * Quarterly' without perusal, 
having resolved to read no more reviews, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent; but who can control his fate? * Galignani,* to whom 
my English Studies are confined, has forwarded a copy of at 
least one half of it in his inde&tigable weekly compilation, 
and as, * like honour, it came unlooked for,' I have looked 
through it. I must say, that upon the whole — that is, the 
whole of the Aa^ which I have read (for the other half is to 
be the segment of GaL's next week's circular), it is certainly 
handsome, or any thing but unkind or unfair." 

Note. — The passage about the Admiralty is unfomided in 
fiict, and no otherwise deserving of notice than to mark its 
absurdity ; and with regard to the ^ Quarterly Review,' his 
lordship well knew that it was established and constantly con- 
ducted on principles which absolutely excluded Mr. Murray 
firom all such interference and influence as is applied in the 
* Conversations.' 

Captain Medwin^ p. 168» 
*^ Because I gave Mr. Murray one of my poems he wanted 
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to make me believe that I made him a presoit of two others 
and hinted at some lines in ' English Bards' that ware certam- 
ly to the point But I have altered my mind consideraaUy 
up<5n that subject : as I once hinted to him, I see no reason 
why a man should not profit by the sweat of his brain as well 
as that of his brow, &c. Besides, I was poor at that time^ and 
have no idea of aggrandizing booksellers." 

Lord Byron's Letter. 

• 

^^ January^ 2, 1816* 
" Dear Sir — Your offer is liberal in the extreme, and. 
much more than the two poems can possibly be worth; but I 
cannot accept it, nor will not. You are most welcome to. 
them, as additions to the collected volumes, without any de- 
mand or expectation on my part whatever. 

** P. S. I have enclosed your draft torn, for fear of acci- 
dents by the way. I wish you would not throw temptation 
in mine; it is not from a disdain of the universal idol, nor 
from a present superfluity of his treasures, I can assure you, ' 
that I refuse to worship him ; but what is right is right, 
and must not yield to circumstances." 

Note. — The above letter relates to a draft for 1000 gui- 
neas, offered by Mr. Murray for two poems, " The Siege of 
CJorinth," and " Parisina," which his lordship had previously, 
at a short interval, presented to Mr. Murray as donations*. 
Lord Byron was afterwards induced, by Mr. Murray's earnest 
persuasion, to accept the 1000 guineas, and Mr. Murray has 
his Lordship's assignment of the copyright of the two pieces 
accordingly, . . 

Captain Medwin, p. 166. 

" Murray pretends to have lost money by my writings, and 
pleads poverty; but if he is poor, which is somewhat proble- 
matical to me, pray who is to blame ? 

" Mr. Murray is tender of my fame. How kind in him ! 
He is afraid of my writing too fast Why ? because he has 
a tender regard for his own pocket, an4 does not like the look 
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of any new acquaintance in the shape of a book of mine, 
till he has seen his old friends in a variety of new faces ; id 
est^ disposed of a vast many editions of the former works. • 
I don't know* what would become of me without Douglas 
Kinnaird, who has always been my best and kindest friend. 
It is not easy to deal with Mr. Murray." 

Note. — In the numerous letters received by Mr. Murray 
yearly from Lord Byron (who was not accustomed to restrain 
the expression of his feelings in writing them), not one has 
any tendency towards the imputations here thrown out ; the 
incongruity of which will be evident from the fact of Mr. 
Murray having paid, at various times, for the copyright of 

his lordship's poems, sums amounting to upwards of 15,000/. 

— viz. 

Childe Harold I. 11. - - - - «g.600 

III. - - - . 1575 

IV. .... 2100 

Giaour ---.-.. ^25 

Bride of Abydos - - , - 525 

Corsair - - - - - - 525 

Lara - - - - - - 700 

Siege of Corinth - - - - 525 

Parisina ------ $25 

Lament of Tasso - -^ - - 315 

Manfred - 315 

Beppo -^ - - - . . 525 

Don Juan I. 11. - - - - - 1525 

III. IV. V. . ... . 1525 

Doge of Venice ----- 1050 

Sardanapalus, Cain, and Foscari - - 1100 

Mazeppa - - -. - -r - 525 

Chillon - - - - - - . 525 

Sundries ------ 45O 

£. 15,455 
Captain Medwin, p. 170. 

" My differences with Murray are not over. When he 

purchased ^ Cain,' ^ The Two Foscari,' and ^ Sardanapalus,' 

VOL. IX. Y 
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he sent me a deed which yon may remember witnesring'r 
Well, after its return to England, it was discovered that 
* * • • But I shall take no notice of it. 

Note. — Mr. Murray, of course, cannot answer a statement 
which he does not see ; but pledges hhnself to disprove any 
inculpation the suppressed psssage may contain, whenever 
disclosed. He has written twice to Captain Medwin's pub- 
lisher, desiring, as an act of justice, to have the passage 
printed entire in any new edition of the book, and, in the 
mean time, to be favoured with a copy of it. As this has not 
yet been obtained, and as the context seems to imply that it 
accuses him of endeavouring to take some pecuniary advan*^ 
tage of Lord Byron, be thinks he shall be forgiven for stating 
the following circumstances : 

Mr. Murray having accidentally heard that Lord Byron 
was in pecuniaiy difficulties, immediately forwarded 1500/.^ 
to him, with an assurance, that miother Such sum should be 
at his service in a few months ^ and that, if such assistance 
should not be sufficient, Mr. Murray would be ready to selt 
the copyright of all his lordship's works for his use. 

The following is Lord Byron's acknowledgment of this 
offer : — 

<« Nai). 14, 1815. 
" Dear Sir, 

" I return your bills, not accepted, but certainly not un- 

honoured. Your offer is a favour, which I would accept from 

you, if I accepted such from any man. Had such been my 

intention, I can assure you I would have asked you fairly,. 

and as freely, as you would give; and I cannot say more of 

my confidence, or your conduct. The circumstances which 

induce me to part with my books, though sufficiently, are 

not immediately pressing. I have made up my mind to them, 

and there is an end. Had I been disposed to trespass on 

your kindness in this way, it would have been before now, but 

I am not sorry to have an opportunity of declining it, as it 

sets my opinion of you, and, indeed, of human nature^ in at 
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ilifferent light from that m which I have been accustomed to 
consider it. 

" Believe me^ very truly, 

*^ Your obliged and Faidiful servant, 

" Byron/' 
« To John Murray, Esq.*' 

Note. — That nothing had occurred to subvert these ftiendty 
sentiments will appear from the three letters subjoinedT, the 
second of them written by Lord Byron a few weeks before 
his death, and the last addressed by his lordship's valet to 
Mr. Murray, as one of his deceased master's most confidentiat 
friends. 

Lord Byron'is Lettrrs. 

Mca/ Stkj 1819. 
*^ I have a great respect for your good and gentlemanly 
qualities, and return your personal iiiendship towards me* 
*•*•***. You deserve and possess the 
esteem of those whose esteem is worth having, and of none 
more (however useless it may be) than 

" Yours very truly, 

" Byron." 

^ Mssolanght^ Feb. 25, 1824. 
*^ I have heard from Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, that you state 
a report of a satire on Mr. Gifford having arrived from Italy, 
said to be written by m^, but that you do not believe it; I 
dare say you do not, nor any body else, I should think. 
Whoever asserts that J am die author or abettor of any thing 
of the kiqd on Griffbrd, lies in his throat: I always r^arded 
him as my literary father, and myself as his prodigal son. If 
any such composition exists, it is none of mine. You know, 
as well ^s any body, upon vohom I have or have not written, 
and you also know, whether they do or did not deserve 
the same ; and so much for aueh matters. You will, perhaps, 
be anxious to heiO' some news from this, part of Oteect 
(which ia most ]kekAe to invasion)^ but you will hear enongb 

Y 2 
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through public and private channels on that head. I w3t^* 
however, give you the events of a week, mingling my own 
private peculiar with the public, for we are here jumbled a 
little together at present. On Sunday (the 15th, I believe)^ 
I had a strong and sudden convulsive attack, which left me 
speechless, though not motionless, for some strong men' couki' 
not hold me ; but whether it was epilepsy, catalexy, cachexyv 
apoplexy, or what other exy or ejpsy^ the doctors have not 
decided, or whether it was spasmodic, or nervous; but it wm. 
very unpleasant, and nearly carried me off, and all that. On- 
Monday they put leeches to my temples, no difficult matter^- 
but the blood could not be stopped till eleven at night (thejF 
had gone too near the temporal artery for my temporal 
safety), and neither styptic nor caustic would cauterize the 
orifice till after a hundred attempts. On Tuesday a Turkish 
brig of war ran on shore. On Wednesday, great preparations- 
being made to attack her, though protected by her consortSy 
the Turks burned her, and retired to Patras. On Thursday 
a quarrel ensued between the Suliotes and the Frank guard, 
at the arsenal ; a Swedish officer was killed, and a Suliotcr 
severely wounded, and a general fight expected, and with 
some difficulty prevented. On Friday, the officer was buried^ 
and Captain Parry's English artificers mutinied, under pre- 
tence that their lives were in danger, and are for quitting the 
country: — ^they may. On Saturday we had the smartest 
shock of an eardiquake which I remember (and I have felt. 
thirty^ slight or smart, at diffierent periods ; they are common 
in the Mediterranean), and the whole army discharged their 
arms, upon the same principle that savages beat drums, or 
howl, during an eclipse of the moon ; it was a rare scene al» . 
gether. If you had but seen the English Johnnies, who had 
never been out of a Cockney workshop before, nor will agua, 
if they, can help it. And, on Sunday, we heard that. the 
vi^er is coime down to Larissa, with one hundred and c4d 
thousand men. In coming here I had two escapes, from the: 
Turks (one of my vessels wa^ taken, but afterwards released)^, 
and the other fi*om shipwreck ; we drove twice on the rocioft 
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near the Scrophes (islands near the coast). I have obtained 
from the Greeks the release of eight^and-twentyfurkish prison- 
ers, men, women, and children ; and sent them to Patras and 
Prevesa at my own charges. One little girl of nine years old, 
who proposes remaining with me, I shall (if I live) send with 
her mother, probably, to Italy, or to England, and adopt her. 
Her name is Hato Hatogee ; she is a very pretty lively child. 
All her brothers were killed by the Greeks, and she herself 
and her mother were spared by q>ecial &vour, and owing to 
her extireme youth, she being then but five or six years old. 
— My health is rather better, and I can ride about again. 
My office here is no sinecure ; so many parties and difficulties 
of every kind ; but I will do what I can. Prince Mavrocordato 
is an excellent person, and does all in his power; but his 
situation is perplexing in the extreme; still we have great 
hopes in the success of the contest. You wiU hear, however, 
more of public news from plenty of quarters, for I have little 
time to write. 

" Believe me yours, &c. &c. 

« N. B. 
« To John Murray, Esq." 

Letter of Lord Byron's Valet. 

" Sir, " MissoUmghU April 21^ 1824. 

" Forgive me for this intrusion which I am now under the 
painful necessity of writing to you, to inform you of the me- 
lancholy news of my Lord Byron, who is no more. He 
departed this miserable life on the 19th of April, after an 
illness of only ten days. His Lordship began by a nervous 
fever, and terminated with an inflammation on the brain, for 
want of being bled in time, which his Lordship refused till it 
was too late. I sent the Hon. Mrs. Leigh's letter inclosed in 
yours, which I think would be better for you to open and 
explain to the Hon. Mrs. Leigh, for I fear the contents of 
the letter will be too much for her. And you will please to 
inform Lady Byron, and the Hon. Miss Byron, whom I am 
wbhed to see when I return with my lord's efifects, and his 

Y 3 
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dear and iK>ble iremaiiis. Sir^ you wiU please mBbage, in Ae 
mildest way possiUet or I am much afraid of the consequeooes. 
Sir^ you will please to give my duty to Lady Byron. Hoping 
dbe wQl allow me to see her, by my liord's particular wkjt^ 
and Wiss Byron likewise. Please to excuse all d^cts, Sof 
I acarcely either know what I S9^ or do, for after tweo^ 
yeiffs' service with my Lord, he was more to me than a &thiei;^ 
and I am too much distressed now to give a ix>rrect acoomit 
of every particular, which I h<^ to do at my arrival m ' 
England. Sir, you will likewise have the goodness to fiiv^ 
ward the letter to the Hon. Captain George Byron, who^ aia 
Ibe rq[>i^sentatiye of the family and Utle, I thought it wof 
duty to aend him a line. But you. Sir, will please to esgAam 
to him all the particulars^ as I have not time, as the expre^ 
is now ready to make his voyage day and night tiU he arrive 
in LcHidon. I must, Sir, praying foigiveness, and hoping $$ 
the same time, that you will so &x oblige me, as to execute 
all my wishes, which I am well convinced you will not 
rejbse. 

« I am. Sir, 
<^ Your most obedient and very humble servant, 

" W. Fletcher. 
** Valet to die late Lord B. for twenty years. 

P. S. *^ I mention my name and capacity, that you may re- 
member and for^ve this, when you recollect the quantity of 
times I have been at your house in Albermarle Street" 

«< To John Murray, Esq." 

Note — Other letters from Ixurd Byron, of the same tencyr 
and force with these now produced, might have been added# 
But, H ts presumed^ that these are sufficient to d^nonstrati^ 
in the present case, what has been deincmstrated in mafff 
others, that desultory es^parte conversations, even if accii^ 
rately reported, will often convey imperfect and erroneow 
notions of the speaker's real sentiments. 

John Miwray^ 
Mmaiie S^eel^ Oct. K), 1824r. 
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P. S. Captain Medwin, p. 170. 

**My differences with Murray are not over. When he 
purchased * Cam,' *^e Two Foscari,* and * Sardanapalus/ he 
sent me a deed, which you may remember witnessing. Well, 
after its return to England, it was discovered that it contained 
a clause which had been introduced without my humledgej a 
clause by which I bound myself to offer Mr* Murray all my 
future compositions. But I shall take no notice of it.'' 

Note. — The words in Italic are diose which were sup- 
))res8ed in the two first editioi^ of Ci^)tain Medwin's book, 
and which Mr. Murray has received from the publisher after 
the foregoing statement was printed. He has only to observe 
qpon the subject, that, on referring to the deed in question, 
no sud) clause is to be found; that this instrument was signed 
in London by the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, as Lord Byron's 
procurator, and witnessed by Richard Williams, Esq., one 
of the partners in Mr. Kinnaird's banking-house ; and that 
the signature of Captain Med win is not affixed. 

^d Nov. J. M. 
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Mrs. THICKNESSE. 

' X HERE have been few females of more extraordinary endows 
ments and accomplishments than the amiable subject of thk 
little memoir. 

She was born on the 22d of February, 1737, in the vicinl^ 
of the Temple, in a house afterwards inhabited by Chief 
Justice Willes. Her father, Mr. Ford, was intended for the 
bar, but having obtained the respectable and lucrative sito- 
ation of Clerk of the Arraigns, he changed his views, and 
became a solicitor, equally celebrated for his eminence and 
his extensive practice. One of her uncles. Dr. Ford, wa« 
physician to the Queen, and another, Mr. Gilbert Ford, was 
Attorney-General for the Island of Jamaica. 

Being an only child, the talents of Miss Ford were cul- 
tivated with the utmost care, and without regard to expense* 
The most eminent masters, both in the languages and in all 
ornamental accomplishments, were employed by her father 
in forming her mind and manners; and so completely had 
nature and inclination given her the power to profit by them^ 
that it was no wonder she acquired the celebrity and admira- 
tion which always accompanied her. To great beauty of 
fonn, she united the sweetest temper and the most ready wit, 
wholly devoid of all personal severity. Introduced into the 
world of fashion, she soon became the ton ,• and Hone, the 
Sir Thomas Lawrence of his day, exhibited a picture of her 
in the character of a muse playing on a lyre. Some years 
afterwards, the celebrated Gainsborough painted a portrait rf 
her in his best style. 'Hie grace of her movements was fault- 
less ; and her dancing drew from the polite and accomplished 
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Lord Chesterfield several stanzas in its praise. In music she 
excelled, possessing an exquisite voice, replete with power, 
modulation, and expression. She also attained great skill in 
drawing and painting ; and even but a few weeks before her 
death, when in her 87th year, produced, without the aid of 
glasses, an admirable painting on white silk, as a bridal pre- 
sent to a young lady of her acquaintance. 

It is not surprising that, with these various perfections. 
Miss Ford was followed, caressed, and flattered. Her Sun- 
day concerts, for sacred music, were attended by all the gay 
and fashionable world ; and many persons of consideration 
condescended to assist in them. Among the latter were the 
Earl of Kellie, Countess of Tankerville, Lord Dudley and 
-Ward, Lord Bateman, Sir Charles Bingham, Marchioness 
of Rockingham, Governor Thicknesse (Miss Ford's future 
husband), &c. &c. Some of the ablest professors of that 
period, such as Dr. Ame, Signiors Tenducci and Passerini, 
Messrs. Leoni, Saltero, Paxton, Burton, Froud, Baildon, 
Ac, contributed their talents to this musical treat. Of all 
these companions of her youthful hours, there is not an indi- 
vidual who has not long been deposited in the sil^it grave. 

Among the admirers by whom Miss Ford was at that time 
surrounded, was a nobleman^ who was a constant visitor at 
her concerts. He was, indeed, old ; but, at the same time, 
he was agreeable, gay, and rich. Notwithstanding he was 
then married to a Duchess Dowager, yet he still presumed to 
talk of love ; and, as his lady was suffering under a malady 
deemed incurable, and which, soon after, actually put an end 
to her life, he was already looking out for a successor. Being 
enraptured with the person and talents of the fair subject of 
this memoir, he declared his passion, and offered to bind 
himself down, by the most sacred promises on the one hand, 
and by every legal obligation on the other, to make her his 
wife on the demise of his lady. This coronet in expectancy 
had, however, no charms for Miss Ford, and she rejected the 
addresses of her noble suitor. 

About this period, Miss Ford was invited to a theatrical 
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entertaijunent at the bospitabk maiiami dTthe kte Sr WiHi i h 
YouDg, and was complimented by him and Lady Young: viiil 
the nomination of the play* After being repeatedly wrg/ai hf^ 
both, sbt at length fixed on ^^ Romeo and Juliet^^^ and .con- 
sented to i^pear in the principal female characten On tldl 
occasion, Miss Ford certainly possessed advantages ovar mMt 
of her contemporaries* She had been taught to read bf 
Sheridan, the father of Richard Brinsley; she was well ac- 
quainted with Garridk, whom she had oftm heard redte lb 
private ; and Mrs. Cibber, with whom she lived on SneoHf 
termsy gave her lesssons, (o qualify her for shining on fke 
stage* But poor Juliet, while rehearsing the balcony soeoi^ 
had nearly been condgned to ^< the tomb of the Capuletof' 
&>r she fell from a screen placed on a taUe^ and instend of a 
mimic death, ran no small risk of being buried in reali^* 
Soon after, finding herself closely pressed by her &their 
specting some proposals fi>r settling in life^ Miss Ford 
to the resolution of flying firom the paternal mansiws aMl 
taking rd^ige in the house of a lady of quality of h^ at^uafaH* 
ance. Here she deemed hersdf secure fix>m pursuit, but ulr 
was mistaken, (or a warrant having been grwited by 3ir Jckm 
Fielding, (whose vfiry name at that time carried terror with it^) 
she was captured, and taken home* Here she was agaia 
strongly urged to consent to a union with the gentleman who 
was her Cither's firvourite, and who was a Westrlndian, poih 
sessed of considerable estates in Jamaica* The idea, howeyea^ 
of marrying a man she could not lov<e, and of being sent tatP 
exile at a distance fixw all her friends, was of course tntdeiw 
able to a young lady of sensibility* She accordingly eloped a 
second time, and, havii^ taken a lodging at Kensington, far 
some time eluded all inquiry. In this situation, instead of tt^- 
signing herself to melancholy, she determined to turn fanfr 
talents to advantage, and by one bold effort, to render faeratif 
independent As she had lived in habits of familiarity witii 
the first nolnlity, she conceived the notion of r^ulering thair 
patronage subservient to her scheme. She therefore hired die 
Opera House f(N* three nights only, and provided an exc^ent 
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band of music* Nor was she dki^pointed in her expectation 
of support, for every one was eager to subscribe. But the 
undertaking bad nearly been rendered abortive by her father. 
He was naturally indignant at his daughter's having left his 
house, and he was shocked at the idea thai his daughter should 
appear upon the stage, for any period, however short, or under 
any circumstances, however favourable. He therefore ap- 
plied to the same magistrate who had before assisted him ; and 
all the avenues to the Haymarket were occupied by Sir J(An 
Fielding^s runners. By the active interposition, however, o( 
some of Miss Ford's friends, and especially of the late Lord 
Tankerville, then an officer of the guards, this o{^sition on 
the part of the police was withdrawn. 

The timidity incident to a first perfonnaace was much re- 
lieved by the universal kindness and support which Miss Ford 
experienced. Previous to her appearance. Prince Edward 
condescended to drink tea with her in the green-room ; and 
on her entrance, the audience received her with loud bursts of 
applause. Thus encouraged. Miss Ford exerted herself and 
sang with great power and sweetness, principally the compo^ 
sitions of HandeL On the two succeeding nights the per*- 
formance was repeated, with equal success; and the sum which 
Miss Ford thus derived from her personal tal^its, amounted 
to no less than fifteen hundred poimds. 

Some relaxation after such en exhausting effort was indis- 
pensable ; and Miss Ford accq>ted an invitation from her inti- 
mate friend. Lady Betty Thicknesse, and accompaiued her 
Ladyship and Governor Thicknesse into Suftblk. While there^ 
Lady Betty was delivered of a boy, of whom Mias Ford be<- 
came the godmother. The mother herself did not long survive 
his birtk. Governor Thicknesse, who was greatly affected 
with his loss, immediately left the spot where she died, con- 
signing the care of his family to Miss Ford, who acted with 
such discretion and propriety as to ensure his entire approba** 
don on his return. Time, and dbange of scene having abated 
his grief, Governor Thicknesse began to think that no one 
could better supply the place of hb lady than her most in* 
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timate friend. After due courtship, finding the ikir one 
" nothing loath," the wedding, (which might be termed a 
public one, as upwards of 300 ladies and gentlemen were pre- 
sent on the occasion) took place on the 27th of September, 
1762; and as the union was founded on reciprocal esteem, so 
it continued during thirty years with unbroken and uninter- 
rupted felicity. 

Governor Philip Thicknesse was the son of a respectable 
clergyman, and was bom about the year 1 720. He was de- 
scended from an ancient and reputable family, the Thickens 
(for the name became altered by an easy and almost imper- 
ceptible inversion) of Barterly Hall, in Stafibrdshire. While 
his brother, afterwards master of St. Paul's school, preferred 
an academical career, he betook himself to the profession of 
arms, to which he subsequently added that of letters. When 
yet a very young man, he repaired to Jamaica, during the time 
of Governor Trelawny, and after being engaged in a variety 
of skirmishes with the Maroons and run-away Negroes in the 
mountains, he obtained a company, being then in his twentieth 
year. On his. return to England, he took up his abode at 
Southampton, and married Miss La Nouve, a lady of the 
Berenger family in France, with whom he expected to obtain 
forty thousand pounds; but he was greatly disappointed, for 
he received only five thousand in money, while his rever- 
sionary claims exposed him to great expense, and no small 
mortification. A few years afl;er the death of his first wife, he 
married Lady Elizabeth Touchet, the daughter of the Earl of 
Castlehaven, with whom he also received about five thousand 
pounds, fifteen hundred of which he applied to the purpose of 
procuring the lieutenant-governorship of Landguard Fort, 
where he resided for some years in easy circumstances. In 
person he was extremely handsome ; his conversation was en- 
tertaining ; his manners were elegant and fascinating ; he ex- 
celled in all the accomplishments of the day; and, as he 
entertained a high and delicate sense of honour, was sus- 
ceptible in the extreme of every thing that bordered on insult 
or rudeness ^* is nr* ^iirnriamqr, ^hf^^^ore^ ^ha^ in the course 
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of a long life he was engaged in several reticcmtres ; but as he 
was an expert swordsman (all affairs of honour being then 
decided by the sword), and made use of his left hand, he ge- 
nerally came off victorious. It must be remembered that 
duels were at that period seldom fatal. The first blood drawn 
usually put an end to the contest. 

The early years of marriage glided swiftly away. During 
the winter, Governor and Mrs. Thicknesse lived in the go- 
vernor's apartments at Landguard Fort ; and in the summer 
season they inhabited a pretty little place, called Felixstow 
Cottage, at a few miles distance, which was merely a fisher- 
man's cottage, but was converted by the taste of its new 
occupants into a charming occasional residence. But this 
mode of life did not possess bustle and activity enough long 
to suit the disposition of Mr. Thicknesse. The charm of 
novelty being at an end, he became desirous of amusing him- 
self by foreign travel, of enjoying the luxuries of France at 
the same rate at which necessaries were to be obtained in 
England, and of seeing and conversing with the celebrated 
men and women of the continent. To these inducements was 
added that of economy, arising from the expectation of a large 
family ; for he had already four children by his former wives, 
and two by the present. He accordingly determined to go 
abroad ; but, as a previous step, it became necessary to obtain 
the king's consei^ to resign his government. Lord Towns- 
hend, in whose family he had always been intimate, accord- 
ingly applied for that purpose ; and, although some difficulties 
arose, they were happily removed by the kind intervention of 
the late amiable Marquis of Rockingham, in consequence of 
whose , influence a successor was nominated to the command 
of Languard Fort, and such friendly arrangements took place, 
that Mr. Thicknesse was no loser by the appouitment 

After some time spent in France^ principally at St. Germain 
en laycy near Paris, Governor and Mrs. Thicknesse returned 
to their native country. Mr. Ford, Mrs. Thicknes^'s father, 
happening to die about that period, and a small estate in 
Wales, which had been two hundred years in her mother's 
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family, devolving upon Mrs. Thickness^, it was determined to 
repair thither, as the situation was one of the most beautiftil 
and romantic character, lliis place, known by the provincial 
name of Quoitca, was on the summit of a steep eminence, the 
top of which presented a flat space of neariy twenty acres. 
Although within two miles of Pont-y-Pool, it was impossible 
to approach it in a coach ; and our travellers were obliged to 
leave their carriage below, and ascend on foot. The stranger, 
if fond of fine prospects, was, indeed, well rewarded for his 
toil ; as he commanded a circuit of thirty miles of woods, val- 
leys, and hills, whose ^' cloud capped** tops seemed to readi 
the skies. Never did any. place afibrd a finer opportunity for 
improvement. Never did any place experience a more sudden 
or a more complete metamorphosis. The ancient cottage wa^ 
enlarged, by being connected with what was technically deno- 
minated ^ the beast house.'* This shed, where the cattle were 
occasionally collected during the severity of winter, was con- 
verted into an eleg^it drawing-room ; and, as windows were 
wanting, and could not be easily obtained nearer than Bristol^ 
Mr. Thicknesse discovered an admirable substitute in the 
plate^glass of his chariot, which chariot was itself turned into 
a summer-house. In this romantic spot, with the heath sur- 
rounding her on every side^ and wild flowers springing up 
under her feet, Mrs. Thicknesse spent her time very delight- 
fully in attending her dairy, feeding her poultry, and pursuing 
her other domestic avocations. 

An incident, however, occurred that produced another 
change. By the sudden death of his mother-in-law, Madame 
La Nouve, Mr. Thicknesse omsidered himself entitled to 
12,000^ Indeed, he had always looked forward to that 
event as a provision for his old ag^ as well as for his fa- 
mily. Accordingly, on its taking place, he immediately re- 
paired to Bath, to complete the education of his children, 
and to introduce them properly into the world. An oppo- 
sition on the part of the Berengers was considered futile^ and 
it was not doubted but that every obstacle to his pretensions 
would be speedily removed. A suit in chancery, however, 
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followed; and although Mn Thieknesse retained Thurlow^ 
Maddocks, and others of the ablest men at the bar, a decree 
subversive of his claims was pronounced by Lord Chancel*- 
lor Bathurst, An appeal from this sentence to the judg- 
ment of the HoQse of Lords was immediately lodged ; but 
notwithstanding Lord Camden spoke three hours in favour of 
a reversal, the original decision was ccxifirmed. 

The governor, instead of yielding to the pressure, bore up 
manfully against it. Disappointed of what was to comfort 
and solace his latter years, as well as to contribute to the 
independenee of his &mily when he should be no more, he 
took refuge in his library, and sought for consolation in books 
and literature. About this time he published " The Wan- 
derer ;" and soon after, " The Prose Bath Guide ;" and as he 
lived but a few doors from Anstey, the author of the celebrated 
" New Bath Guide,** they became acquainted* The too frequent 
consequence, however, of the intimacy of wits, followed ; and 
friendship was succeeded by a long, if not a bitter enmity. 

By this time, Governor Thicknesse had purchased a house 
in the Crescent, the furnishing and fitting up of which oc- 
cupied a large portion of his time and attention. In addition 
to this, he built the Hermitage, most romantically situated 
on the swell of a hill, then about three quarters of a mile 
distant from Bath; but as that city has since walked into 
the country for the benefit of the air, the Hermitage has 
long ceased to possess that solitary character which was once 
its chief attraction. 

A little anecdote, connected with an occurrence at this 
period, will evince the generosity and disinterestedness of 
Crovemor Thicknesse. Previously to her death, Mrs. For- 
rester, the widow of Colonel Forrester, an elegant and accom- 
plished woman, presented him with a large packet <^ letters 
addressed to herself, by a lady of high rank and oelebrityy 
some of which were of a delicate but interesting nature. A£« 
ter that lady's death, he had prepared them for the press, 
when Miss Forrester applied to him, and frankly stated that 
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she could obtain a pension of one hundred pounds per annum 
condition of delivering them all up to a person of distinctioii. 
Notwithstanding the governor had hoped to derive ccmsidfiir- 
able pecuniary advantages from their publication, yet he UHH 
mediately relinquished all his pretensions in favour of die 
daughter of his friend ; who was faithfully remunerated in the 
manner alluded to above. 

While residing at Bath, Mrs. Thicknesse was informed by 
one of her domestics, that a poor labourer had fallen fixxn 
a scaffold in the new buildings, that the bone of his k|| 
was broken into a compound fracture, and that he was re*. 
fused admittance into the pauper hospital. On enquiry shjli 
found this extraordinary tale to be true ; for as the hospiti4, 
in question was intended for strangers alone, the directan- 
of the institution did not deem themselves warranted upoHs 
the occasion alluded to, to deviate from the original rules. 
Mrs. Thicknesse, afler immediately providing for tlie exigency, 
of the present case, determined to interest herself for the i(s^ 
ture accommodation of objects so well entitled to compassion. 
Accordingly, afler consulting several of her friends, she gaviiu 
notice that she intended to sing in one of the chapels al| 
Bath, on a certain day, for the benefit of a new charitw? 
The novelty of the circumstance, added to the celebrity o£ 
Mrs. Thicknesse's name, drew crowds to the chapel, ther 
organ of which she accompanied with her voice ; and the do*:, 
nations, which were principally in gold, amounted to so con*. 
siderable a sum, as to give rise, with the generous assistance: 
subsequently afforded by others, to that valuable institution in;* 
Bath, called the Casualty Hospital. 

Having now a family of eight children to provide for, and^ 
conceiving that he could live any where more cheaply tbaAf 
in England, the governor determined to go abroad again, an4L 
fixed upon Spain as the future place of his residence ; rcsoltrr 
ing to bid adieu for ever to his native country, in which he 
considered himself as having been extremely ill used. On 
his arrival in France, he purchased a cabriolet, on the badsr 
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of which he caused to be inscribed in golden letters, the 
word "Cosmopolite;" and in a conspicuous part of it he 
placed a painting of Belisarius reduced to want, with the 
motto of " Voild son recompense*'' The governor, dressed 
after the English manner, seated himself on the front of the 
cabriolet, which was drawn by one horse ; a servant went be- 
fore, who acted in the original character of a footman ; a 
monkey, clothed after the French style, in jack boots, and a 
red jacket, laced with silver, filled the part of postilion. Mrs. 
Tliicknesse and her two daughters were within the carrit^e ; 
guitars, bass-viols, fiddles, &c., together with a parrot, were 
hung in proper order ; and an English dog, instead of a grooni, 
occupied a place behind. 

It is not surprising, that in this eccentric vehicle our 
travellers excited much admiration among the inhabitants in 
their journey through France. Having accomplished that 
journey, and having crossed the Pyrenees, they proceeded to 
Barcelona. During their residence at that place, Governor 
Thicknesse carried on an epistolary correspondence with the 
Marquis del Campo, who was bred at the Blue-coat school in 
London, enjoyed at that period a confidential situation in the 
Secretary of State's office at Madrid, and was afterwards sent 
in the quality of ambassador to the Court of St. James's. This 
gentleman at length informed the " Cosmopolite," that it was 
the wish of the Spanish Minister to employ him in an honour- 
able situation; and he accordingly advised him to leave the 
place where he then resided, and approach the capital; on his 
arrival in which, he would receive further intimation relative 
to the objects of the Spanish government. On this the 
" Citizen of the World" soon discovered himself to be a true-- 
born Englishman. Honours and wealth appeared within his 
reach, but he revolted at the idea of being placed in any 
situation that might prove detrimental to the interests of his 
native country ; and this consideration, added to some unfor- 
tunate events, which tended to render Barcelona disagreeable 
to him, induced him eagerly to seize the .first &vc>urable op- 
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portunity of returning home. He took his measures accord- 
ingly ; and it being contrary to the laws of Spain to carry 
more than a certain quantity of coin out of the country, he 
had a very large French queue made up, within which he con- 
cealed his money, and re-entered France without any diffi<' 
culty, with his tete d^or. In less than a year after his depar- 
ture from England, he was again on its shores. 

During this, which proved to be his last residence in his 
native land, Mr. Thicknesse, while spending a few weeks in 
the neighbourhood of Hythe, happened to observe a deserted 
bam in the small village of Sandgate (on the sea-coast), and 
he instantly determined to try the effects of his creative genius 
on it. It possessed a fine view of France. In a clear day the 
steeples of Boulogne might be discerned by a good glass, while 
the hills around it were visible to the eye of every observer. 
It was purchased, and a sudden transformation took place. A 
large window inserted into the gable^nd facing the sea, pre- 
sented a prospect at once entertaining and sublime. By par^ 
titions it was converted into various rooms. A parlour, 
adorned with drawings by Mrs. Thicknesse, a kitchen, and a 
suite of bed-chambers, were produced as if by magic, while a 
gilded crescent placed on the roof^ gave ah appearance of 
taste and whimsicality to the whole. 

The daily sight of the continent, however, in time became 
too alluring, and the governor, for the last time, visited Calais 
at the memorable period of the revolution. A friend to liberty, 
he rejoiced at its introduction into France ; but he soon had 
reason to doubt whether the French people were capable of 
making a right estimate, or a proper use of its blessings. At 
length the imprisonment, and the manifestly inevitaUe fete of 
the unfortunate king, together with the popular cry of 

** Guerre aux ch£Lteaux ! 
Paix aux chaumi^res !" 

alarmed him ; and in the year 1 792 he set out for Italy, where 
he proposed to stay two or three years ; but on the day after 
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leaving Boulogne he fell down in a fit, while travelling in his 
carriage, and expired in the arms of his afiectionate wife, in 
the seventy-third year of his age. 

Mrs. Thicknesse immediately returned to Boulogne, in 
order to prepare for the interment of her husband, and was 
ei^ged in collecting, at a considerable expence, the materials 
necessary for a monument to his memory, when she was ar- 
rested, and confined with Lady Styles, the wife of Governor 
Paterson, Mrs. Tufl&iel, &c. in the convent of the Ursalines. 
The situation of the unfortunate English in this convent was hor- 
rible. At first, indeed, they were treated with great attention ; 
and to the honour of Barret and the other municipal officers, 
every thing was done to alleviate their unhappy lot. But no 
sooner did the system of terror prevail, and Robespierre rule 
France with an iron rod, than they were consigned to the 
superintendance of the inhuman Joseph le Bon, and were 
closely and rigorously confined. 

After a waggon filled with noblesse had left the jail, in order 
to their execution, it was suddenly intimated to the English, 
that they were about to be transferred to the Annunciate^ the 
fi*ont window of which had been closed up. Mrs. Thicknesse, 
who was well acquainted with the language of the country, 
and conversed fi*equently with the principal patriots, as they 
were termed, knew this to be the signal for death, as she 
had learned that the English were to be first stripped of their 
money, jewels, and ciothes, and then murdered. In conse- 
quence of her urgent intercession, a delay of a few hours took 
place in the execution of the order. In the mean time, 
Robespierre and hi^ associates were led to the scafibld, and 
experienced that punishment which they had so fi-equently 
inflicted on others ; and by this fortunate occurrei^ce the in- 
tended victims were rescued firom death. 

Subsequently to this, the treatn!)ent of the English was 
gradually meliorated, and that of Mrs. Thicknesse in par- 
ticular. A decree having passed, enacting that all such as 
could gain their livelihood by their labour should be instantly 
liberated, she sent specimens of her talents, consisting of roa- 
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nuscript music, drawings, and literary compositions, to the 
authorities of the district Some difficulty occurred at first, 
as it was not comprehended how the widow of a governor, 
and the mother-in-law of a peer (Lord Audley), whom they 
considered as a noble herself, and therefore suspected, could 
be included in the class to which the decree referred. But 
Dumont, the representative on mission interposed, and lier 
liberation was effected. 

At length, therefore, after much suffering, Mrs, Thlck- 
nesse was enabled to return to her native country ; and her 
life was subsequently passed in peace and serenity. During 
the greater part of it she resided in Edgeware Road, witb 
a much-attached and sincere friend, a lady of the name of 
Cooper. She fully retained to the last her admirable 
powers. Her eye-sight was as perfect as at twenty; her 
hair, was, luxuriant, and without a grey tress in it; her 
teeth were complete, and uninjured in their enamel ; and her 
mind was as studious', and yet as playful, as ever. Her 
mornings were to the last devoted to her closet, and she 
has left many manuscripts, produced at a late period of 
her life ; the latest of which was on rather a singular subject^ 
— the pre-existence of the soul. Her evenings generally 
found her surrounded by a select party of friends; all lis- 
tening with delight to her lively anecdotes of past times, 
enlivened by constant sallies of wit on the dtuly occurrences 
passing before her. She conversed freely in Spanish, Italian* 
French, and German ; but was so devoid of pedantry, that 
she never offensively intruded her knowledge in any circle 
which she graced with her society. 

About six weeks before her death, Mrs. Thicknesse was 
seized with a paralytic affection, which for some days djepjriy^ 
her of the use of one side. All that could be done for her by 
die affectionate attention of Miss Cooper, and her other friends, 
was accomplished ; and she appeared to be gradually recovering 
from the effects of the attack. But " the fullness of time** 
was come; and on the 20th of January, 1824, she departed. 
this life, bowing herself with all humility to the dispensation 
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of Providence, and it may be truly said, cheerful, and fUll 
of holy hope. Her remains were interred on the 28th of the 
same month in the burying-ground at Paddington ; and at 
her own especial request,, they were followed to the grave by 
her only son, Captain Thicknesse, R. N. and three gentle- 
men, her long-tried and valued friends. 

In the course of her life, Mrs. Thicknesse published many 
anonymous tracts on moral and religious subjects. She also 
published with her name, " Biographical Sketches of the 
most eminent Literary Females of the French Nation*" This 
production was the source of many civilities, as well as of apre-^ 
sent of all her works from the celebrated Madame de Lambert ; 
together with a contribution of about two hundred pounds on 
the part of the English booksellers. A coiTespondence with 
the Duke of Richmond, which was considered as leather piquc^nt^ 
perhaps aided the sale. In 1800 there also appeared from 
her pen, " The School for Fashion," in [two volumes, 8vo. 
which had a prodigious run ; for, although it wore the ap- 
pearance of a novel, the anecdotes which it contained were 
all founded on fact ; and the characters were most of them 
drawn from life. That of Euterpe is supposed to have been 
designed for the author herself; Governor Thicknesse sat for 
Mr. Tudor ; the lateLord Jersey for Lord Guernsey ; the late 
Dr. Warner, (formerly chaplain to the English embassy at 
Paris), for Dr. W. ; Mrs. Cibber for Cordelia ; Mr. Garrick 
for Roscius ; Lady Elizabeth Thicknesse for Lady Elizabeth 
Tudor, &c. &c. Throughout the work the author endeavours, 
as on every occasion, to inculcate lessons of virtue and piety, 
The dedication is to " Fashion ;" and while it exhibits a lively 
picture of the profligacy of manners in the great world five 
and twenty years ago, shows the earnestness and ability with 
which Mrs. Thicknesse contributed to the production of the 
favourable change in the morals and deportment of our fair 
countrywomen that has since been wrought 
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Sib JOHN ORDE, Bart. 

ADMIRAL OF THE RED, AND VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE SA^> 

CHARITABLE SOCIBTT. 

1 H£ family of Orde is of great antiquity, and long pos: 
considerable landed estates in the counties of Nort 
land and Durham (which, in the latter county, were held 
capite under the bishop, by right of his palatinate) espesi. 
at and in the neighbourhood of Orde, near Berwick-iip»t 
Tweed, where probably the family was originally seaa 
Part of these estates descended to the late John Orde, Es 
as heir male of his cousin, William Orde Elsq^ of Sandh- 
bank House, M, P. for Berwick-upon-Tweed. Mr. JUc 
Orde lived chiefly at Morpeth, and acted lor many years > 
a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of the county of Nortlmm- 
berland. The subject of the present memoir was Ids rooDgest 
son, by his second wife, Anne, widow of the Rev. W.Pye.* 

Sir John Orde was born in December, 1 753, at Morpeth, 
and was principally educated at the grammar-sdiool of t 
town. He commenced his naval career in 1 766, on boari 
His Majesty's Ship Jersey, of 60 'guns, commanded Ij 
Captain William Dickson, and bearing the broad pendant d( 
Commodore (since Admiral Sir Richaixl) Spry, then ip 
pointed to command on the Mediterranean station. In tk 
Jersey he served nearly three years, at the end of which hean- 
barked on board the Antelope, of 50 guns, then commandedl)] 



• Sir John*s eldest hrdtbcr, Thomas, tnanried the only __^_^ ^ _ 

fifth Duke of Bolton, in whose right he succeeded, on the t^^^^fh ci Hear ^ 
sixth and last duke, without male issue, to the principal family cttatet of * 
Dukes of Bolton, and assumed the name of Powlctt. He was 
a peer, by the title of Baron Bolton. 
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Captain George Gayton, and carrjring the broad pendant of 
Con^modore Byron, commander-in-chief on the Newfoimdi- 
land station, and governor of that island. After nearly two 
years' service ia the Antelope, he removed, on the armament 
of 1770, on board the Barfleur, of 98 guns, commanded by 
Captain (afterwards Sir Andrew Snape) Hammond, and in- 
tended for the flag of Admiral Lord Howe, nominated to the 
Mediterranean command. On the convention being signed 
with Spain relative to the right of Falkland's Islands, the 
Barfleur was put out of commission, and Sir John went to the 
Jamaica station with Admiral Sir George (afterwards Lord) 
Rodney, in the Princess Amelia, of 80 guns, commanded by 
Captain Samuel Marshall. By Sir George he was made a 
lieutenant in 1773» and returned to England as third lieute- 
nant in the Rainbow, of 44 guns, Commodore Collingwood. 
On being paid off from the Rainbow, Sir John, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the French language, &c., went over to 
France, where he remained until called home at the com- 
mencement of the American war. 

In 1775, Sir John, being appointed second lieutenant in 
the Roebuck, of 44 guns, commanded by his old friend 
Captain Hammond, proceeded in that ship to America, and 
continued in her until 1777, having, in 1776, become first 
lieutenant by the death of Lieutenant Leake, who was killed 
on board the Roebuck when going up Hudson's River, during 
the attack of New York and Fort Washington. While Sir 
John was serving as lieutenant in the Roebuck, at the time 
that frigate was employed in Virginia, conducting Lord Dar- 
nou^ the governor of the province, with the shipping and 
troops compelled to leave Norfolk, to Gwynn's Island, in the 
Chesapeak, he was ordered by his captain to embark on 
board a sloop tender^ and to precede the fleet to thieir intended 
anchorage, with a flag of truce, and a proposition to the 
American oflicers commanding in that quarter, for a cessation 
of hostilities on both sides, while tlie British fleet should pro- 
cure water and refreshments. Sir John was, at the same 
time, requested by Lord Darnou to take charge of" some pro- 
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* clamations, addressed to the American people, inviting tRenr 
to join the British standard. With this request Sir John^ 
perhaps incautiously, complied. When the sloop arrived 
within about a mile of the shore, he anchored her, and, in a 
small boat rowed by two unarmed men, with a white flag fly- 
ing in her bow, a drummer beating a parley, and himself 
steering, he moved towards the shore, where he perceived a 
post of the Americans. When within about fifty yards of the 
beach, a shot was fired from a rifle, the ball of which entered 
on one side of the boat, and, passing between the drummer : 
and Sir John, lodged in the other side. In consequence .<rf*. 
this. Sir John ordered his men to lie upon their oars ; but 
perceiving the Americans beckon them to advance, the boat 
was pulled to the shore. On landing. Sir John complained 
to the oflicer commanding the post, who was a backwoodfr* 
man, of having been fired upon. The American, 1h reply^^ 
coolly told him, that if he had not made a worse shot than he 
was accustomed to do, he (Sir John) would not have been, 
there to tell his story ! Sir John ix>inted out to the officer 
his defenceless situation, and his flag of truce; and endea- 
voured to explain the rights belonging to both, and to make 
him sensible of his intention strongly to represent his conduct 
to the British commander on his return to the fleet. Appa- 
rently irritated by this remonstrance, the American immedi- 
ately ordered his men, in the name, as he said, of the Thirteen 
United Colonies, to seize as prisoners Sir John and his 
little crew, and to march them into the country. On the 
march, Sir John was ofiered horses and other accommodations 
by several gentlemen who met the troops, and who appeared 
greatly to disapprove of their officer's Qonduct On arriving 
at the quarters of Colonel Dangerfield, about ten miles fix)m 
the shore. Sir John complained to him of his treatment, and 
stated the proposition which he had been charged to ipake. 

^. Colonel Dangerfield apologised, as well as he could, for the 
conduct of his subaltern, observing that he had never before 
been employed but against the Indians, with whom every 
kind of stratagem and violence was practised. He decliaed 
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complying with the British proposals ; but assured Sir John, 
that he should be safely escorted to his boat, and allowed to 
return. During the whole of this time, Sir John had ^secreted 
under his waistcoat the printed proclamations given him by 
Lord Darnou, the discovery of which must have proved fatal 
to him. On his return to the shore, it being then nearly 
dark, he contrived, by requesting to step aside, to deposit 
this dangerous cliarge in the body of a bush. He was des- 
tined, however, before regaining his ship, to experience other 
trials ; for, on proceeding a short distance iurther, the party 
was met by messengers, apprising them of the British fleet 
having anchored off GKvynn*s Island, and of its having fired 
upon and killed some Americans. On this, Sir John was 
again threatened with detention ; but on expostulation they 
allowed him to proceed to the shore, where, however, his boat 
was not to be found. In tliis melancholy situation, dreading' 
the break of day, when probably the British troops might 
attempt to land. Sir John was walking backwards and for- 
wards on the beach, the tired soldiers sleeping around^ when a 
man, passing him at some little distance, said, ^^ Sir, the Ame- 
ricans have carried off your boat, and mean to keep you 
prisoner !' — don't come nearer to me; I will soon cross you' 
again and say^more." On turning, he crossed accordingly, 
and said, ^' My name is Patten ; I am an American, but a 
friend to the English : desire the officer to let you have any 
other boat that can be found ; and, if he complies, follow 
where I shall lead, and you will find one." Sir John, on 
this, applied to the officer, who, not thinking a boat could 
be found, told him he should have one could it be met with. 
Sir John proposed to look about among the bushes near the 
beach, in doing which, he followed at a distance his friend 
Patten, who, as he had promised, led him until he actually 
stmnbled on a small two-oared boat, hidden in the bushes. 
Tliis Sir John's men easily launched, and though no oars 
were to be found, they paddled her with their hats and caps 
on board the Roebuck, where' they were gladly received by 
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their much respected commander, and by the worthy Lord 
Damou, who had been most anxious for their safe return. 

In 1777) Sir John Orde was removed from the Roebuck 
into the Eagle, of 64 guns, Lord Howe's flag-ship, where 
he was received as first lieutenant. By his lordship, who was 
then Commander-in-Chief on the American station. Sir John- 
was soon after promoted to the rank of master and com^ 
mander, and appointed to the Zebra sloop of war. In thiit 
ship he assisted at the reduction of Philadelphia, and the 
forts of the Delaware. In 1778, his services were rewarded 
by his being made Post Captain, and appointed to the com- 
mand of the Virginia frigate, of 32 guns, recently taken from 
the Americans. 

On the appearance of the French fleet ofi^ the bar of New. 
York, the Virginia then beiilg without masts and under re- 
pair. Sir John oflered his services to Lord Howe, on board 
any of the line-of- battle ships about to meet the enemy. They 
were graciously accepted, and Sir John, with most of his 
ofiicers and crew, were ordered on board the Raisonable, dF 
64 guns. Captain Fitzherbert ; Sir John being furnished with, 
a pocket order from Lord Howe, to take the command of 
that ship in the event of Captain Fitzherbert's death. In the 
Raisonable, Sir John accompanied his lordship, in pursuit of 
the French fleet, to Rhode Island, where it was his lordship's 
intention to attack them, had they continued at anchor in 
different parts of the harbour, as they were when his lord^- 
ship first saw them. On the appearance, however, of the 
British fleet, the Coimt D'Estaing, with his whole force, imn 
mediately came out, when Lord Howe offered lum battle, but' 
without courting an engagement, the English fleet being nmdi 
inferior to the French, and Lord Howe expecting to be rein- 
forced every hour. The two fleets in line of battle, the Fretxdi 
to windward, continued sailing almost within gunshot of each 
other all the day, but a violent gale of wind arising in die 
evening, they were then entirely separated, and many of them, 
among which number was the Raisonable, were disabled. 

15 
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In the autumn of 1799, the s^urity of a British establish-? 
nient in the bay of Penobscot, made by Colonel Franci3 
Maclean^ with, six hundred ^d fifty men, and three shipg of 
war, \iras thri^iitened by a large American force. The intent 
of this settlement was to check the incursions of the enemy 
info Nova Scotia, and to obtain ship-timber for the Kingfs 
yards at Hali&x, atid in other parts of America. The execu- 
tive government of Massachussets' Bay, by laying an embtu^ 
on all the shipping at Boston, and offering large bounties^ 
levied a squadron of nineteen antied ships and brigantines, 
carrying from 32 to 10 guns each, twen^-seven trans- 
ports, and three thousand troops. Maclean was apprised 
of the designs of the enemy only four days before their ar- 
rival. He had not completed any part of his fortifications, 
but, by the inde&tigable industry and zealous emulaticm of 
the sea and land forces, he succeeded in keeping this formid- 
able and disproportionate equipment at bay during twenty-one 
dajis, perfecting, in the mean time, his defbnces, and haras-i 
sing the invaders by continual alarms and frequent enterprises. 
At length he received information from a deserter, that, on the 
ensuing day, a general attack would be made by land and 
sea. Every preparation was made for repelling the assailants; 
but in the morning, the garrison had the satisfaction to per-* 
ceive, that the invaders had deserted their works, and were 
shipping their artillery, and evacuating the place. The wel- 
come cause of this sudden movement was the appearance of 
the British squadron, under Sir George GoUier. The gallant 
subject of this memoir had the honour of leading the squadron; 
up liie difHcult navigation of the river Penobscot, in pursuit 
of the American fleet. Here .he was again deprived of ah 
opportunity of distinguishing himself in battle, (although the 
Virginia was for some hours within long gunshot of the Waiw 
ren, a large American frigate,) by the Amierican commodore! 
running on shore the whole of his fleet, not before captuvedy 
and burning them before the British 1. squadron could bria^ 
them to close action. On this occasion, however, the Hamp- 
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den, of 20 gunS| struck to the Virginia, after having received 
a few shot 

In 1780, Sir John Orde assisted in the Virginia at the 
taking of Charlestown, where, after passing Sullivan's Island, 
he served on shore in the command of a battalion of seamen, 
and was ftivourably noticed by Admiral Arbuthnot in his 
facial dispatches relative to that event At the close of the 
campaign of 1780, he was sent by Admiral Arbuthnot with 
dispatches to England. Soon after his arrival, he was ap* 
pointed to command the Chatham, of 50 guns ; in which ship, 
at the particular request of Admiral Arbuthnot, he was sent 
back to America, where he captured the General Washing- 
ton, of 22 guns and 118 men. In 1781, Admiral Arbuthnot 
being recalled, Sir John conveyed him to England in the 
Roebuck, into which ship he had removed from the Chatham 
for that purpose. On his arrival at Spithead, Sir John was 
ordered to join the fleet under Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, in 
the North Sea, where he continued with Commodore Keith 

m 

Stewart, who succeeded Admiral Parker in the command oh 
that station, until 1782, when he was put under the orders of 
Commodore Elliott, and by him employed as senior officer of 
a small squadron on the coast of France. In January 1783, 
Sir John was appointed to the Roebuck, one of the ships of 
Commodore Sir John Jervis's (afterwards Earl of St Vih- 
cent) squadron, then about to sail on a secret service of much 
expectation. 

In February, 1783, the prelimin{u*ies of peace having been 
signed, Sir John Orde was honoured with the appointment of 
governor of Dominica, and receiver of the monies arising 
from the sale of lands in the ceded islands. In December of 
that year, he was sent, in the Adamant, of 50 guns, to take 
possession of his government ; and on his arrival at Dominica 
in January, 1784-, he received it from the French officer then 
in command. Soon after his having assumed the govern- 
ment, Sir John was called upon to act with vigour against the 
large bodies of armed runawaynegroes who inhabited the woods 
and fastnesses of that mountainous island, and who, about 
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that time, threatened with destruction the lives and properties 
of tlie inhabitants. This danger Sir John so completely 
averted by a judicious use, on a plan entirely his own, of the 
means furnished him by the colonial assembly, that, in a short 
time, the value of lands in the island rose nearly fifty per 
cent For this eminent service. Sir John received a unani- 
mous vote of thanks from the council and assembly of 
Dominica. 

In 1789 Sir John obtained His Majesty's leave to return 
to England, for the purpose of making some arrangements 
relative to his own private affairs. In 1 790 he was created 
a baronet ; and at the latter end of the same year he returned 
to his government in the West Indies. 

In 1791, in consequence of French intrigues, and the pro- 
pagation of French principles in Dominica, an alarming 
insurrection of the slaves took place in one quarter of that 
that island, in which some lives were lost. By the prompt 
and able measures of the governor, however, the insurrection 
was happily quelled, and the leaders were delivered over to 
condign punishment. On this occasion, the principal planters, 
merchants, and other inhabitants of Dominica, voted an ad- 
dress of thanks to Sir John Orde, who also received a letter 
of respectful acknowledgment from a number of individuals, 
resident in London, but interested in the welfare of the 
colony. 

In 1792 Sir John again returned to England, In conse- 
quence of the special call of His Majesty's ministers, who 
wished to consult him personally on the affairs of the colony. 
In 1793, having attended the investigation, before the king 
in council, of some complaints which had been brought 
against him by a majority of the members of the assembly of 
Dominica, and having defended himself against them so suc- 
cessfully, that they were . dismissed in a manner perfectly 
satisfactory to his feelings. Sir John solicited His Majesty's 
permission to resign his government (which he had accepted 
with the view of holding it only during the time of peace), 
and to resume the active duties of his profession. On this 
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occasion, he received the following oiSicial letter fh>m the 
Right Hon. Henry Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville : — 

" Sir, " WiitehaUy lUhJuhe, 1793. 

" I have great satisfection in transmitting to you, person- 
ally, a copy of the report made to His Majesty by the com- 
mittee of council, and approved by His M^gesty, upon the 
charges which have been brought against you in your 
capacity of governor of the Island of Dominica. I concur 
with you in lamenting the length to which the proceedii^ 
upon those charges have run, notwithstanding your readiness 
to wave 2iX[ formal objections, and to concur in whatever might 
lead to a decision on the merits of thct case ; but the committee 
of His Majesty's privy council, equally attentive to your 
credit, and to the claims of your accusers, found it neoessaiy 
to proceed in tlie manner they have done, although it might 
protract for a time their final decision ; besides, your pre- 
i$ence in England seemed highly necessary, not only for the 
more complete investigation of the charges in question^ but in 
order that His Majesty's servants might have an opportunity 
to communicate with you upon the general state of the island, 
and, particularly, upon so extraordinary a circumstance as a 
suspension, on the part of the assembly, of its most necessary 
.functions. The result of the inquiry of the committee of His 
Majesty's privy council into the charges exhibited against 
you by your accusers, is highly creditable to you ; and the 
more so, from the full and minute consideration which those 
charges, and their general imputations against you, under- 
went. 

" In consequence of your earnest wishes, at this moment of 
hostilities with France, to be enabled to offer yourself for 
active employment in the line of your prof&ssion, I am to sig- 
nify to you, that you have His Majesty's gracious permission 
to do so. 

" I am, Sir, 
" Your most obedient, humble servant, 

" Henry Dundas." 
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Sir John was immediately appointed to the command of 
the Victorious, and soon afterwards to that of the Venerable, 
of 74* guns, in which last ship he joined Lord Howe, who 
then commanded the channel fleet. 

In 1794 Sir John was directed to proceed with six ships 
of the line, to a certain latitude, and there, as senior officer, 
to open sealed orders ; but this service was countermanded 
before an opportunity offered for leaving Torbay. Towards 
the latter end of the same year, he was again directed to take 
the command of four sail of the line and two frigates, and to 
proceed, with a body of troops in transports, on a secret 
service ; but these orders were also countermanded before the 
fleet jwras ready to sail. 

In 1 795 Sir John was appointed to command the Prince 
George, of 98 gnns ; and on the 1st of June in that year he 
was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral of the white. In 
the beginning of 1797, he was ordered to hoist his flag on 
board the Cambridge, of 80 guns, and to take the command 
at Plymouth during the absence of Admiral Sir Richard 
King. On this service he continued until the close of the dis- 
graceful mutiny in the month of May in that year ; and on 
his return to town, he had the satisfaction to have his conduct 
highly approved by Lord Spencer, then first lord of the ad- 
miralty. In the month of June following, he was ordered to 
hoist his flag at Portsmouth, and to preside at the court- 
martial assembled to try the mutineers at the Nore. 

In October, 1797, Sir John sailed from Spithead in the 
Princess Royal, of 98 guns, with the Merlin, of 74 guns, 
under his orders, to join Earl St. Vincent, commander-in 
chief on the Mediterranean station, in the Tagus. In the 
following November, he was sent by his lordship, with the 
command of a squadron of eight sail of the line, and a pro* 
portionate number of frigates and sloops, to blockade the poit 
of Cadiz. There he continued till relieved by Sir Wflliam 
Parker in January 1798, and was sent back on the same 
service after that officer had been compelled by a superior 
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force to leave his station. This service, though certainly 
not the most splendid, was not the least arduous, especially 
during the winter months, when Sir John principally con- 
ducted it. The position necessarily taken by the blockading 
squadron was embayed. In the^port of Cadiz there were 
about tv^-enty sail of the line, with some frigates^* kept, ap* 
parently, in constant readiness to put to sea, which threatened 
on one side ; whilst on another the squadron was liable to 
attack from the Toulon fleet, unchecked in its operations, and 
known to be preparing for some important expedition* 

On Earl St. Vincent's resuming the immediate command off. 
Cadiz, Sir John received his thanks in the following worda:— * 
^^ You have shown uncommon ability and exertion in pre- 
serving your position during the late unpleasant weat&er, and 
I very much approve every step you have taken." 
. Not long after this. Sir John Orde was much mortified at 
finding an officer junior to himself, and just arrived fix»n 
England (Sir Horatio Nelson), selected to command a squad- 
ron on the only service of distinction likely to offer, and 
himself, by the junction of Sir Roger Curtis, with a reinforce* 
ment from Ireland, reduced to be only fourth in command of 
the fleet ; whereas he had accepted the appointment under Earl 
St. Vincent, on an intimation from one of the lords of the 
admiralty, the late Lord Hugh Seymour, that he should be 
second to the noble earl, with all the distinctions and advan* 
tages annexed to that station. Thb led to a correspondence 
between his lordship' and Sir Johfl, which terminated in the 
latter receiving orders to shift his flag from the Princesa 
Royal to the Blenheim, of 90 guns, and to return to England 
in charge of a large convoy of merchantmen. Before leaving 
the fleet. Sir John, conceiving that he had been unhandsomdy 
treated, wrote the following letter to tlie secretary of thead^ 
miralty ; which letter he sent to Earl St Vincent himself -to 
forward : — 
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" Princess Royal, off Cadiz, 29ih August, 
three quarters past 7 o'clock, p. m. 
« Sir, 

« The Right Hon. the Earl of St. Vincent, K. B., Admiral 
of the Blue, and Commander-in-chief of His Majesty's ships 
in the Mediterranean, &c. having, in my opinion, acted unbe- 
coming the character of an officer, by treating me in a manner 
unsuitable to my rank, between the 17th of May and the 29th 
of August 1798, both days inclusive, I am to request you will 
be pleased to move their Lordships of the Admiralty, to order 
a court martial to try the Right Hon. the Earl of St. Vin- 
cent, K.B., Admiral of the Blue, and commander-in-chief in 
the Mediterranean, for having acted unbecoming the charac- 
ter of an officer, by treating me in a manner unsuitable to my 
rank, and contraiy to the practice of the service, between the 
i7th of May and the 29tb of August 1798, both days in- 
clusive. 

" Be so good, at the same time, to assure their Lordships, 

that necessity, and a sense of what I owe to the corps to which 

I belong, as well as my own credit and character, have alone 

induced me to adopt this unpleasant measure at the present 

moment. 

" I have the honour to be, &c. 

" J. Orde. 
'' Evan Nepean, Esq." 

On Sir John's arrival in England, he received the following 
answer from Mr. Nepean : — 

« Sir, « AdmiraUy-office, Oct. 10 1798. 

** I have received and communicated to my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty your letter to toe of the 29th of 
August, in duplicate, setting forth that the Earl of St. Vincent 
had, in your humble opinion, acted unbecoming the charaicter 
of an officer, by treating you in a manner unsuitable to ybur 
rank, between the 17th day of May and the 29th of August, 
both days inclusive ; and desiring I would move their Lord- 
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ships to order a court martial to try the Right Hon. the Earl 
of St. Vincent, for having acted unbecoming the character of 
an officer, by treating you in a manner unsuitable to your 
rank, and x^onlrary to the practice of the navy, between the 
17th day of May, 1798, and the 29th of August, 1798, both 
days inclusive ; and I have their Lordships commands to ac- 
quaint you, that having taken the same into their consider- 
ation, as also what you stated in your letter to' me the 30th 
August and 10th September, on the same subject, they do not 
think proper to comply with your request 

" I am. Sir, &c. 

" Evan Nepean. 

« To Rear Admiral Sir John Orde, Bt." 

Sir John immediately waited on Lord Spencer, and person- 
ally urged his claim to the court martial, which he had ap- 
plied for, but not succeeding in his object, he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the Admiralty : — 

" Sir, " Gloucestef'place, Oct. 23, 1 798. 

** I had the honour of receiving your letter of the lOth of 
October, signifying to me that their lordships did not think 
proper to comply with my application for a court martial on 
the Earl of St Vincent. Their lordships are, I trust, already 
convinced by my several communications, of my extreme re- 
luctance, however sensibly aifected by a treatment wholly un- 
foreseen, and (as I hope I may venture to say) unmerited by 
me, to adopt the strong measure of requesting a court mar- 
tial on my commandihg admiral, at such a moment as the 
present* Their lordships will have observed, that sufiering 
both in mind and character, by the very injurious proceedings 
by which alone Lord St. Vincent thought fit to mark his apr 
parent displeasure with me, I made ineffectual attempts to ob- 
tain from his lordship some less severe explanation of the 
cause for the humiliating exhibition of me in the eyes of the 
fleet (wherein their lordships had been pleased to assign me 
my post of service) as a disgraced oflRcer, and as one un- 
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worthy of maintaining my station in it. I need not point out 
to their lordships the extraordinary mode by which alone the 
admiral chose to notify his orders for my departure, or the re- 
peated refusal of an answer to my temperate representation of 
surprise and concern at my unexampled degradation; or my 
wish by c^portunity of discussion, or other mode, at his op- 
tion, of accounting to his lordship for any part of my conduct 
which might have appeared objectionable to him, although I 
was utterly unconscious of any just ground whatever of impu- 
tation against it. I could not possibly suppose he was any 
longer influenced in his determination for my removal, by the 
nature of the remonstrance I had presumed to address to Lord 
Spencer, upon the command given to my junior. Sir Horatio 
Nelson, because I had now communicated to him the answer 
with which his lordship had honoured me, and by which it 
was evident that I had been far from soliciting mjr recall, and 
his lordship far from deeming my continued service, where I 
was, unacceptable ; and indeed it would originally have been 
difficult to have believed his lordship serious in his idea of my 
recall or removal, as a necessary consequence of my having 
made this representation (he having explicitly assured Sir 
William Parker, that he thought the preference given to Sir 
H. Nelson over his seniors, a very hard measure, and such as 
should induce a strong remonstrance), if he had not thought 
fit, on a subsequent occasion, to excite my regret for the step 
I hacl taken, by a remark upon the probable loss I had thereby 
incurred, of the contingent command of tlie whole fleet. I 
could therefore only conceive, that his lordship might have 
taken offence at my freedom of remonstrance against certain 
doctrines and practices which he had suddenly promulgated, 
and peculiarly exercised against me, in the supposed discharge 
of my duty; and by which i not only felt myself aggrieved, 
but apprehended that an admiral, with an inferior flag, would 
have been thereby reduced to a state of insignificance, or even 
of dependence on his own captain, with possible, and indeed 
probable, consequences of most dangerous tendency to His 
Majesty's service ; and by which, also, aii indefinite latitude of 
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accQsatiod and condemnation was claimed by the commander^ 
in-ehiei) with the power of his abscAate prohibition upon the 
person accused to use, however guiltless he might (perhaps at 
least) be of the chai^ any means of explanation, or «idefr- 
vour to exculpate himself. My feelings of what I thought 
due to my own station^ but much more my sense of the danger 
and disgrace thus unjustly^ a0 I conceived, hanging over the 
career and reputation of every subordinate officer in His Ma^ 
jesty's' service^ from the highest to the lowest, when under the 
command of a superior, made me at first venture to remon- 
strate with, aiid run a risk of giving a momentary umbrage to^ 
an admiral, whose eminent talents and splendid conduct in his 
command I had admired, under whom I had been solicitous 
to serve,^ and whose approbation I had made it my earnest 
ambition and uniform study to deserve. 

^^ Impelled by no motives of personal dissatisfaction against 
such a chief, I only hoped to gain from his more reflected con*^ 
sideration of the consequences of part of his own system, an 
alteration of great importance^ not only to my own credit and 
comfort, but to that of the whole corpse whose cause was thus 
in question. Here I had left the matter, and flattered myself 
that no occasion could have ever again brongbt forward a ne^ 
cessity for revival of it. I deeply lament that I was mistaken ; 
yet still my conscience tells me, that I justly disavowed any 
impulse of personal resentment^ even when under the severest 
sufierings from the aggravated harshness which my humble 
remonstrance had appeared to have drawn upon roe from his 
lordship, at the time of his ordering me to quit the fleet, and 
under the impossibility of relief from any other resource, at 
such a moment, by his total refusal to give any answer. I at 
last, contrary to my decided meaning and wish, hardly pre- 
vailed upon myself to make an appeal in the way I did, to an 
authority, whose peculiar competence to decide on points of 
naval discipline might best avert the mischief which had in- 
jured me, and tfareaitened, by the persevering severity I had 
^thessed, the welfare of the service, and even the safety of 
HM&tiduals v^ if 
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^* With such sentiments strongly impressed on my mind} I 
thought it more liberal and manly to take my part atonce» by 
which I had an immediate opportunity of communicating it to 
Lord St Vincent himself and making him aware <^ my de^ 
sign, than to reserve my complaint and charge until my arrival 
in England, although I diould much have wished to have 
acted under their lordships' more especial opinion and direp- 
tion, and particularly in a case in which their ovm authority 
seemed to be involved. Having thus presumed to trouble 
their lordships, as simply as I could, with the account <of my. 
ideas and motives in this business, which, in obedience to my 
sense of duty I set on foot, I do not mean on this occasion to 
call in question their lordships' right to decline compliance 
with my application, or to object to their exercise of it* To 
them is best known what sacrifices the present state of affairs 
requires, and they will i^preciate the risk that might arise 
from a limited attention to the evils I represent. To their 
decision I submissively bend, confident, however, that they 
will be pleased to substitute such other means, as, not liable to 
any personal inconvenience or interruption to service may 
speedily and effectually answer the great end I had in view, 
of preserving the naval service from alarming innovation, anxd 
of rescuing my own character and professional situation, now 
cruelly attacked and debased, from shame and ruin. The 
greatest part of my life has been devoted to the service of my 
country ; I hope I have done no discredit to it I would wish 
to die in it, fr^ from blame pr just attaint 

" I am. Sir, &c. 

** J. OrD£. . 

'< To Evan Nepean, Esq." 

To this letter, Sir Jobn received in reply the two following 
letters : — 

« Sir, " Admiralty Office^ Nov. 2. 1798. 

*^ I have received and communicated to ray Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty your letter to me of the 2dd ult, 
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explaining, for their lordships' information, the motives l)y 
which you had been influenced in your several rq>resenta€ions 
respecting the conduct of the Earl of St Vincent, particularly 
on the occasion of his removing you from your station in die 
fleet under his orders ; and I have it in command from their 
lordships to acquaint you, they da not consider the reason his 
lordship has assigned for sending you home sufficient to justify 
the measure; and having already signified their opinion to* 
him on that head, they do not think it necessary to take any 
further steps on the occasion. 

" I am, Sir, &c. 
*' Evan Nepean. 
** Rear-Admiral Sir J. Orde.'' 

" Sir, « AdmrraUy Qffice, Nov. 2. 1798. 

*^ I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty to acquaint yon, that having directed his Majesty's 
ship Blenheim to be dismantled and paid ofi* at Chatham, they 
have ordered you to strike your flag on board that ship, and 
come on shore. Their lordships have, however, thought \fit 
to direct me to apprise you that they intend shortly to appoint 
some other ship for its reception. 

** I am. Sir, &c. , 
" Evan Nepean. 
" Rear-Admiral Sir J. Orde." 

A few weeks after the above correspondence. Sir John was 
ofiered a command in the channel fleet. This, however, he 
thought proper to decline. 

On the 14th of February, 1799, our officer was promoted 
to the rank of Vice- Admiral of the Blue. In the following 
autumn. Earl St. Vincent having returned to England for th^ 
purpose of recruiting his health. Sir John Orde, who consi* 
dered himself to have been personally insulted by his lordship, 
lost no time in calling upon him for private satis&ction; and a 
meeting was appointed to take place between them, which^ 
however, was happily prevented through the interference of 
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the police. In explanation of his conduct on this occasion 
and also of his motives for declining the oifer which had been 
made him of a command in the channel fleet, Sir John 
Orde addressed the following letter to the Lords of the 
Admiralty : — 






South Wales, Tenby, Feb. 7. 1801 • 
My Lords, 
Having, from some circumstances, much cause to appre- 
hend, that my reasons for declining the command which Lord 
Spencer was {)leased to offer for my acceptance after my re- 
turn from off Cadiz, and also those for my calling subsequently 
upon Lord St. Vincent for private satisfaction, may have been 
misconceived, and consequently misrepresented, I am induced, 
notwithstanding my personal communication with Lord Spen- 
cer, and my particular statement to Admiral Young, (which I 
should otherwise have deemed a sufficient notification to your 
lordships) to address a short, although circumstantial, repre- 
sentation of my situation and motives immediately to your 

board. 

■% 

** I should certainly not have been disposed to suspect, 
without its having been suggested to me, that the very cir- 
cumstance of my having desired to decline any paFticular ser- 
vice, in hopes of one more to my chpice, could of itself have 
been considered an offence, when an option was understood 
to be offered, and no direct call for service intended ; which 
latter would instantly, as I have always declared it should, 
have been accepted and obeyed by me without hesitationt I 
was persuaded that your lordships would not have wished, 
particularly under my peculiar circumstances, to have marked 
an unfavourable distinction in my instance, when you could 
not but recollect many others, ip, which such desire to decline 
any employment offered, had not operated to the disadvantage 
of the officers. 

** I must confess that I was influenced in ray. decision by 
the well-weighed reflection on my very peculiar predicament, 
which did seem to me to require even for my justification, not 
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less than for retribution to me afler the disgracing insults and 
hardships I had experienced, some more distinguished token of 
approbation and confidence. I will not attempt to trouble your 
lordships with an exact recapitulation of every circumstance 
of my sufferings or feelings ; but upon the special subject of 
removing all misconception, which alone occasions the intru- 
sion of this letter, I must be earnest to remind your lordships, 
that, however unjust and injurious to me, I assuredly did con- 
sider my virtual supercession, by the appointment of Lord 
Nels(Hi to the command of the squadron detached from tlie 
fleet of Lord St. Vincent, I had resolved to continue in the 
service in which your lordships had placed me, with every disr 
position to make a sacrifice of my feelings to the superior 
anxiety to render myself useful, if possible, to my king and 
country. I must, therefore, most earnestly solicit the admis- 
sion of two facts, extremely interesting to me: — firs^ thai 
the cause of my being sent home by Lord St Vincent fincua 
the station I held in his fleet, was not any complaint of mine 
on account of the preference shown to Lord Nelson, because 
it was well known to Lord St Vincent, that Lord Spencer ap- 
proved of, and commended, my resolution to stay witii it; and, 
secondly, that the circumstance of that preference had tfaere^ 
fore nothing to do with my personal call on Loi*d St Vincent 
after his return home, which I think it right here at once most 
explicitly to declare was little connected with any public 
grievance I had felt from him, or charge I had brought against 
him. It was prompted chiefly by a resentment, which, upon 
every principle of honour, I thought indispensable, of private 
insult and ridicule wantonly exercised by him against me at 
his own cabin and table, in my absence. The purpose of this 
gross and illiberal behaviour was, without doubt, to mark my 
complaint of harsh treatment, and in other matters afiecting 
my professional situation (which has heretofore been tho- 
roughly explained to your lordships), as a subject of derision, 
and to gratify his spleen, and give a sort of colour to the in- 
jury he was conscious of having already done me, by attempt 
at the degradation of ray personal character and consequence; 

17 
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My justification in considering this as a personal insult ^iflus 
strengthened by his lord$$hip's letter to the Admiralty, in which 
he expressed his approbation of my public conduct^ and his 
hope that I might be eitiployed elsewhere in the service of my 
country. 

** It is not, however, my intention to deny that I was the 
rather impelled to this demand of personal satisfaction, ir,om 
the apprehension of having imputed to me an acquiescence of 
consciousness in the disgrace inflicted on my professional re* 
putation, as well as in the slight put on my private character. 

" I had thought it necessary, as your lordships know, to 
demand a court martial upon my commander-in-chie^ and it 
had been refused me. I never did assert, nor do I now mean 
to assert, my absolute claim to yoiu* lordship's assent to ray. 
application, I yielded to cojisideratlon for the times, and an 
unwillingness to limit thereby your discretionary refusal under 
particular circumstances of times and service; but I must 
contend that such refusal left me in so very awkward a posif 
tion, from notorious disgrace, and no ostensible justificatioo of 
my conduct, that I could not reasonably be satisfied of restor- 
ation of character with the world, or even with those of my 
own profession, if I did not succeed in obtaining some more 
striking reparation than that of being permitted to hoist my 
flag again — but in a new ship, without my owo officers, who 
had been taken from me, on another station, with an inferior 
rank in the fleet to that which I had held in the former* May 
I not expect from your lordships' candour and justice an aU 
lowance for the prevalent operation of such doubt, even about 
the sufficiency of my acquittal, without a thought respecting 
the compensation due to me ? Your lordships, I flatter my- 
self, cannot suspect that this was an affected influence on my 
mind, when you consider the loss of probable emolument alone 
which I was to suffer by acting upon it I have thus taken Hm 
liberty of exi^aining to your lordships the imfpediate caust^s 
and motives of my conduct on the two material points upon 
which I have understood its propriety to have been questioned ; 
viz., of declining the command ojSered to me, and of calling 
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on Lord St. Vincent for personal satisfaction ; neithef of thctll 
calculated, as I hoped, under such hardships as I had expe* 
rienced, to deprive nie of my chance of more desirable em- 
ployment in Uie service, or to draw upon me any marks of 
displeasure. 

** It is very true, at the same . time, that I was not without 
several other inducements to decline subordinate service. I 
deeply felt tlie peculiar value of unblemished reputation to an 
officer, at a time of great insubordination, and the benefit 
arising from respect and attachment in the execution of those 
arduous duties attendant on our profession. I was conscious 
of deserving the good opinion of those who might be placed 
under my command ; but it would have been presumption in 
me had I rested assured of possessing it, after the public insults 
and disgracing neglects I had experienced. To have ac- 
cepted the service offered me, without being re-established in 
due credit and consideration, might have proved prejudicial to 
the public service, and would inevitably have exposed my 
own character to total ruin, by a possible recurrence of those 
grievances I complained of, as I must presume to say, no 
one effectual step had been taken for their prevention. It 
cannot fairly be objected to me that I stand alone on the 
ground I have taken, when I am insulated by the peculiarity 
of my treatment; and there would be equal injustice in up- 
braiding me for want of due attention to the times ; a failure^ 
I think, more imputable to the officer I complain of, raised to 
a most important and confidential command, since my charges 
against him were dismissed unheard. It is impossible for me 
to omit the use of this opportunity to express my appre- 
hensions of the ruinous mischief to the Service, as well as 
to individuals, of suffering oppression to be exercised by 
a commander-in-chief over his subordinate admirals, with 
impunity, or with only an inconsequent notice from higher 
authority ; e«f«cially in the instance of capricious or cruel re- 
moval of them from their station in the fleet. With every 
disposition to allow much to the difficulties and delicacies <^ 
particular periods, and in respect to particular persons in 
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superior commands, with popular prejudice in their favour, 
to the exaggeration, perhaps, of their real merit and import- 
ance, great as they may be, I cannot conceive that any posi- 
tion of circumstances should exempt them from a control of 
their abuse of power, or put junior officers of the same ranks 
but serving under them, out of the protection or retribution 
of the Admiralty. I cannot apprehend that this dectaration 
of my cordial opinion will be misconstrued by your lordships 
into a wild notion of such checks upon command as to leave it 
without disci'etional authority to prevent or defeat, by re«* 
moval, and even with ' confinement, the possible intrigues 
or evil machinations of subordinate officers of what rank 
soever. 

^' Discordance of opinion between officers of high rank, 
serving together, upon professional points and doctrines, re- 
specting the relative extent of commands and dependencies in' 
the different details of executive service, may occasion inter- 
ruption to the pleasure, although it is to be hoped not to the 
reality of zealous co-operation « But this cannot warrant the 
commander to enforce tlie superior validity of his notion by 
mere dint of assumed power, and unauthorised humiliation of 
the subordinate officer, who only ventures to express his sense 
of the rules of service ; the decision of which question rests 
with the government, from which they both of them alike 
receive their appointments and powers, and to which appeal 
might readily be made. 

^^ Having thus explained, as I trust, satisfactorily, those 
points which induced me to trouble your Lordships with 
this letter, as a last effi)rt to do away the effects of mis- 
representation, which might lessen me in your esteem, I 
will only lengthen it by claiming your patience to a short, 
but similar attempt, by once more indulging me with liberty 
to express the consolation I derive under my present cir- 
cumstances, in being able to appeal with confidence to the 
history of my professional conduct, during a period of be- 
tween thirty and forty years, for proof of its consistency 
and propriety. I have pleasure in recollecting that, till the 
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l;>U8iiie6s arose between I^rd &L ViQfoent and myself with the 
matters relative to it, I bad invariably received frojn every 
Board of Admiralty the most flattering aj^robatjon* I had. 
been equally hc9)py in possessing the good opinion of all the 
commanders I served under ; many of whom were men of the 
first dbtinction. 

^ There is, I trust, no presumption in believing the period 
I have alluded to fuUy sufficient for trial. The respectability 
and number of these judges, who have unanimously declared 
favourably for me, justifies the assertion, that they could not 
possibly be' prejudiced. *- 

'^ I have the honour to be, 
" Witli due consideration and respect, 
« Your Lotdshlps' fiiitb/ul 

'' And most obedient servant, 

"J- OaoB. 
*^ To the Right Honourable 
" The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.'* 

In 1801, Sir John Orde was aj^ointed Vice- Admiral of the 
White. In 1802, soon after the definitive treaty of peace 
was signed, Sir John, who seems to have waited for that 
event, published his case in a small pamphlet, the circula- 
tion of which he had previously confined to his friends. This 
pamphlet is entitled «^ Copy of a Correspondence, Sec between 
the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, the Right Honourable Earl St. Vinc^t, K. B. the 
Right Honourable Earl Spencer, K. G, and Vice- Admiral 
Sir John Orde, Bart." It is written with temper and mo- 
deration, and is well worthy of perusal, especially by pro- 
fessional men. 

From the abovc^ publication, it appears that soon after Earl 
St. Vincent had resumed the immediate command off Cadiz, 
in April, 1798, Sir John was sent, with the Princess Royal 
and Orion, to Gibraltar, to procure water and stores, and 
on his return to bring liv^^ rootle for the fleet from Tangier. 
Daring ^'*' lohn's nhsipn*-- Rep»*-^dmirj»l J^;,. |-Torat«n N^l- 
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son arrf^ed from England, and was immediately detached 
with a command up the Mediterranean, soon after increased 
to ten or twelve sail of the British line, with a number of 
frigates and sloops, to which was added a Portuguese sq\i»* 
dron of considerable force^ entirely at Admiral Nelson's dis- 
posal. Sir John remained at Gibraltar when Admiral Nelson 
arrived, and received orders to resign the Orion, td make p»art 
of his (Admiral Nelson's) squadron* On Sir John's approfieh 
and arrival, to rejoin Earl St. Vincent's fleet, some exta^a^ 
ordinary circumstances occurred which awakened his appi^ 
hension of an unfavourable change in his lordship's dis- 
position towards him; but he had the satisfaction to hettx* 
from Sir William Parker, Earl St. Vincent's second in com- 
mand, who, as such, had remonstrated against Sir Horatio Nel* 
son's appointment, and whom he saw before »waiting on his 
Lordship, that Earl St Vincent disavowed having any con- 
cern in the measure, which he said he disapproved, arid 
thought it " a very hard measure, and such as should induce 
a strong remonstrance." 

A few days after this. Earl St Vincent was joined by Rear- 
Ad miral Sir Rocfer Curtis with a reinforcement from Ire- 
land, who being Sir John's senior, reduced him to be only 
fourth in command. About the same time also Sir John 
received what he considered an extraordinary letter frmfi 
Earl St Vincent, containing doctrines and opinions accord-^ 
ing to his ideas of a novel nature, the e£Pect of which appearls 
by no means to have been done away by a short explanation 
which his Lordship allowed him on the quarter-deck of the! 
Ville de Paris ; and by finding that his (Sir John Orde's) 
answer to this letter, received some days before^ remained, and 
was returned to him, unopened. 

McHTtified and distressed at such a conjuncture of unlooked 
for and unfavourable events, which rendered his situation in 
the fleet so very different from what he had been taught to 
expect. Sir John determined to wait upon Earl St Vincent, 
and acquaint him with his resolution to write to the Admiralty, 
and to desm to be recalled. This, he says, he did, in terms 
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of studied respect and moderatkiik He reminded his lord* 
ship of tbe hard treatment he had already experienced from 
the then Admiralty, and of his lordship^s sentiments respectii^ 
it^ contained in the following words ; — 

Extract of a letter from Earl St. Vincent to Sir John Qrd^ 
Bart, dated 6th of May, 1 797. 

^^ I am very much hurt to learn, from Sir Robert Calder, 
that you have not received an answer to your obliging com* 
munication of the injurious treatment you had met with from 
a certain quarter ; he will bear witness that I wrote to you 
immediately, and expressed the strongest indignation on the 
occasion ; and I greatly lament your just indignation on tlie 
occasion deprived me of the benefit of your gallant services. 
I am happy, however, to find your flag is flying, and I hope 
soon to hear of your appointment to a chief command." 

Sir John told Earl St. Vincent that he had accepted his 
af^intment under his lordship from a belief that it would be 
acceptable to him, and on an intimation from Lord H. Sey- 
mour, then the naval organ of the Admiralty, that he should 
be second to his lordship, with all the distinctions and advan- 
tages annexed to that station ; that uistead of his being so 
placed, his lordship was aware that he was now only fourth ; 
and that a junior officer, certainly of great merit, just arrived 
from England, had been appointed to command the only ser- 
vice of distinction likely to happen ; taking with hun many of 
the ships which he (Sir John Orde) had had under bis com- 
mand throughout a hard winter's service; that connecting 
these circumstances with tlie treatment which be had. before 
received from Lord Spencer, he must suppose his services 
were considered of little value, and, therefore, neither of con- 
sequence to his country, nor likely to be satisfactory to him- 
self; and more especially, as, from recent circumstances, lie 
much feared that he had suffered in his lordship's opinion : 
that he had, in consequence, waited on his lordship to men- 
tion his intention of writing to the Admiralty, to request be- 
ing recalled. Struck with this, as Sir John says, Earl St* 
Vincent hesitated a litde, and then desired him not to dp so^ 
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but to wait awhile, and means should be found to remove his 
seniors in the fleet, and place him second. Sir John says, 
that on this assurance he determined to remain ; but that, not*- 
withstanding^ no change took place; that, on the contrary, 
he found that Earl St. Vincent had proposed to Sir John 
Colpoys to be his second ; that his treatment became every 
day more degrading and uncomfortable ; and that, at length, 
he was only prevented from writing to be recalled by a notifi- 
cation from Earl St. Vincent that he intended to remove him ; 
that his removal, and the manner hi which he was removed, 
were, in his mind, insulting and degrading, calculated to 
ruin his professional character, and, through him, to destroy 
the dearest rights and interests of the naval service ; and that, 
therefore, he found himself compelled to* call for a court 
martial. 

The following passage from the latter part of Sir John 
Oi*de's publication exhibits that officer's sentiments on certain 
points of service, and may be viewed as a summary of his 
case, according to his own ideas : — 

^^ Ever a friend, as he had endeavoured to prove by his 
practice under Lord St. Vincent, to obedience and strict dis- 
cipline in the naval service, as far as necessary to insure due 
subordination, he could only be an enemy to the extent to 
which Lord St. Vincent carried his orders and instructions 
on those heads, as they appeared to him not only inexpedient, 
but exposing, in a high degree, to immediate hazard and lastr 
ing mischief, the essential good of the service. 

^^ Sir John Orde is far from being disposed to deny, that 
an imprudent officer, however high his rank, might attempt 
to abuse an unlimited liberty of explanation and discussion ; 
but he conceives that this objection does not go to justify a 
peremptory prohibition of all indulgence of that sort , espe« 
cially in an instance where its expediency was so strikingly 
proved. « 

" The right of remonstrating should certainly, be exercised 
in military service with great prudence ; but Lord St. Vincent, 
both in the case of Sir John Orde's first letter to Lord Spen- 
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cer, fitnd that of the Slst of August, to his coitunander^in- 
diiefy would appear to have deemed the most respectful use 
of that privilege a crime to be followed with immediate puntsb- 
ment and disgrace ; and would thus establish a principle, in- 
jurious, in Sir John's opinion, to the proper spirit and reason- 
able independence of our officers. They should not be lightly 
deprived of the simple comfort to their wounded feelings of 
modest complaint, and they cannot be so without imminent 
danger to their character and credit 

*^ If Sir John had pressed for explanation and discussion, 
or if he had obtruded remonstrance against measures of the 
commander-in-chief not directly affecting himself (however 
objectionable he might have thought them), he might have 
been held guilty ' of imprudence, and his continuance on the 
station might, perhaps, have been deemed inexpedient, 

** But he most solemnly declares that never happened ; and 
to have remained more silent than he did when they were 
directed against himself, would have been, in his judgment, 
a dereliction of all just conceril for his profession, as well a^ 
his own reputation. 

" Sir John Orde trusts he has now iufBciently manifested 
he had no disagreement with Lord St. Vincent upon the pre- 
ference given to Lord Nelson, and that no mistake upon his 
wish for recall on that account could have remained on his 
lordship's mind (at all events) afler Sir John's cotnmunication 
to him of the letter received from Lord Spencer on that sub- 
ject, which is itself a testimony of his real feelings and inten* 
tions ; that no motives of personal disrespect for the very high 
qualifications of Lord Nelson could have had any share in his 
just protest against his appointment ; that there existed in the 
doctrines and harshness of Lord St. Vincent, pt'actised upon 
him, sufficient cau^e for a dislike of the service, but none^ 
either pretended or betrayed by him, fdr relaxation of zeal iii 
the performance of his duty ; that the imputations cast upon 
his honour, and the personal slights in which Lord St Vin- 
cent openly indulged himself at his expence, and the studied 
mortifications inflicted on him in the manner of his removal. 
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farmed altogether a provocation more, than enough to have 
justified the call for personal satis&ctiooy which, on. those 
^x>unds only, he conceived himself to demand and to expect ; 
that the refusal of a court martial, to which he respectfiilly 
submitted, might reasonably have increased in his mind the 
necessit)r of a more marked siq>port and &your firom the Ad- 
miralt)r than was offered to him, or he could obtain; and 
that he, therefore, could not, consistently with his feelings 
and real circumstances, honourably return to actual service in 
a degraded situation; and that, above all, his unalterable 
idea of being right, not only, or, indeed, so much, upon the 
grounds of his own complaints and sufferings, as upon the 
general cause of his profession, injured and endangered in the 
treatment he had experienced, lifted and supported his spirit 
to endure the deprivation of rank, distinction, and emolument, 
which might probably have been acquired by a more humble 
deportment." 

In 1804*, Sir John Orde was advanced to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral of the Red. On the renewal of hostilities, and the 
removal of Earl St Vincent from the chief administration of 
naval af&irs. Sir John accepted the command of a squadron, 
and cruized off Ci^ Finisterre, during the autumn of 1804*. 
In 1805, we find his flag in the Glory, of 98 guns, off Cadizj 
from which station he was compelled to withdraw in conse- 
quence of the appearance of the combined fleets on their way 
to the West Indies. He was promoted to the rank of Ad- 
miral of the Blue, on the 9th of November following. 

Sir John Orde was one of the supporters of the pall at the 
funeral of Lord Nelson, to whose merits he had ever rendered 
the fullest justice, however much he had had occasion to con- 
demn the preference shown to him in the summer of 1798. 

In 1807, when his nephew, the present Lord Bolton, was 
called to the House of Peers, in consequence of the demise 
of his father. Sir John Orde succeeded him in the represent- 
ation of Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight 

In 1814 he was appointed Admiral of the White. 
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His decease took plaoe on the 19th of February^ T8M9 ^ 
his residence in Gloucester Place. 

Sa John Orde was twice married ; first at Chuiiesrtowii, os 
die 8th. of February, ITSl, to Mai^aret Emma^ daa gkl cg 
and heiress of Richard Stephens, E2sq., of St HdeB8» m 
South Carolina; who died in 1789, leaving no s u it iviHg 
issue : secondly, in December, 1798, to Jane^ eldest iniffa^ 
ter of John IVere, of Flnnii^bam, county of Sitl&lk, Ewm 
by whom he had two children, the elder of whom suceeedn 
him in his title and estates. 
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The Rev. JOHN JOSIAS CONYBEARE, M. A., M.G.S. 

FORMERLY P1IOFB8SOR OF POETRY IN THE UNIVERSITY 

OF OXFORD. 



X HE following biographical sketch of the late Mr. Cony- 
beare is extracted from that valuable and respectable work, 
** The Annals of Philosophy.'* 

That portion of society, to the members of which intel- 
lectual pursuits, in their various orders and degrees, form the 
chief occupation and zest of life, may be subdivided into two 
classes : those who are principally interested in the contem- 
plation and study of the works of the Creator forming the one ; 
and those who are devoted to the history and investigatioa of 
the works of man ocHistitutiog the other: the forms of know- 
ledge to which the pursuits of the first class give birth, and 
which, subsequently, by forming at once the ibundations and 
the instruments for their own extension, afford means for the 
continuance of those pursuits, are the mathematical and phy- 
sical sciences ; whilst the various species of general literature 
and of criticism, whether relating to the efforts of the intel- 
lect and the imagination i^ embodied in language, or in the 
productions of the fine arts, together with archeology, or the 
science of antiquities, which is more or less connected with 
them all, are the objects of attention and inquiry with the 
second dass of society to which we allude. 

Now from a period not long subsequent to the rise of the 
inductive philosophy of which Bacon was the foonder^ there 
has existed a prejudice (and it is not yet extinct), that an 
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almost total neglect of the former objects of researcby m 
necessary to success with the latter : and vice versdy that the 
study of the laws of nature is incompatible with the elegant 
pursuits of cultivated taste; and the investigation of the rules 
of criticism, and of the language, the polity, and the arts of 
fermer ages, inconsistent with the development of natural 
phenomena. 

This prejudice has probably arisen, on the one hand, fraoDi 
the circumstance that the restorers of letters in Europe were 
for the most part remarkably ignorant of the objects of science 
and also deeply imbued with the perversions of reason, mis^ 
called the Aristotelian philosophy ; and from the consequent 
disregard in which they and their pursuits were held by tli», 
new race of philosophical inquirers, on the other. It has cei^ 
tuinly been fostered, likewise, by the mutual disesteem of each 
other's researches which has been manifested by either party ; 
and though practical contradictions of the principle might have 
been found in every age, yet little or no inquiry appears to have 
been instituted into the grounds of the supposition in other 
cases ; and it has been received, to a considerable extent^ as 
an axiom in the history of the human mind. 

Tlie intellectual character of the subject of our present m6^ 
moir, appears to have been one of those which have disproved 
this idea ; and the consideration of it has led us into the fore* 
going reflections. Theological learning, with the various 
branches of knowledge necessary to its successful prosecutioiv 
and the ancient literature of his country, seem to have beeir 
his chief pursuits; whilst the scientific researches which 
formed his amusements, though not extensive, were conducted 
witli the characteristic precision of the modern schools ot 
science. He may be considered, perhaps, in some measim^ 
as a member of that school of geology, which, to use the laiw 
guage of a near relation, himself one of its distinguished' oma- 
mentsy ^' has afforded a striking and satisfactory proof in <^ 
position to the misrepresentations of shallow sciolists, that die 
institutions of academical education are far from unbvouFaUie 
to the cultivation of the physical sciences." 
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llic readers of the Annals^ however, are already acqudinted, 
U) a considerable extent, with Mr. Conybeare's attatrnnents ; 
for since the commencement of the present series, he was a 
frequent contributor to our pages ; and it is primarily on this 
account that we have been induced to draw up the present 
sketch of his life and labours ; both as a mark of attention to 
our readers, and as a tribute of gratitude to the memory of a 
kind friend. For part of the materials employed, we are in- 
debted to the urbanity of the Rev. W. D. Conybeare, F.R.S. 
and of Henry EQis, Esq. Sec. S.A. : a notice published in the 
Bath and Cheltenham Gazette, by the venerable Dr. Moysey, 
archdeacon of Bath, has furnished us with others ; whilst the 
perusal of his communications to the Archseologia and other 
literary collections, has enabled us, in some degree, to judge 
of the extent of his varied acquirements. 

John Josias Conybeare was born in June, 1779, and was 
the son of William Conybeare, D.D. Rector of St. Botolph, 
Bishopgate, and the grandson of Dr. John Conybeare, Dean 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and afterwards Bishop of Bristol. 
He was educated at Westminster school, and in the year 
1793, having, throughout the examination which precedes 
such admission, distinguished himself in a most eminent man- 
ner, so as to have been constantly at the head of those who 
stood out, was admitted, at the head of his election, a scholar 
of the college. The reputation for abilities and scholarship 
which he thus established, had been anticipated, in conse- 
quence of the distinguished talent shown in his school exer- 
cises ; and it was afterwards supported, whilst he continued 
at Westminster, in such a manner, as to vindicate to him the 
character of possessing greater abilities, and of being a better 
scholar, than any boy then in the school. Early in 1797 he 
was elected to a studentship at Christ Church, Oxford ; and 
he maintained in that university a reputation as distinguished 
as that of his earlier years. Besides college prizes which he 
obtained, taking always the first place, he gained, we believe 
in 1799, the university under-graduate's prize, for a Latin 
poem, : the subject of which was ^^Religio Brahmss;" and 
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which was characterised, as his verses always were^ by a fine 
poetic taste, and a peculiar facility dP expression, and hflrmoiiy 
of numbers. 

(tic 

When the Rev. Dr. Carey, now Lord Bishc^ of Exeter, 
went from Christ Church, as head mast^ of Westminster 
school, in 1803, Mr. Conybeare undertook, temporarily, the 
office of an usher at that seminary : this, however, was much 
below his talents, and he returned, in a diort timie, to CluriBt 
Church ; but not until his usual kindness had made him gene- 
rally beloved by the boys of the form over wkidi he was 
placed. About this time he had a laboratory, ^^ and boaied 
himself much with chemical experiments ;'^ thns, petliapB, 
laying the foundation for that interest in sdoitific snbjecslB, 
wliich subsequently led him, as a relaxaticm, by change of in- 
tellectual employment, to those few researches in geology, 
chemistry, and the history of science, the results of wfaidt^ for 
the most part, are recorded in the Annals: and the diaracter 
of these is such, that did we not know him to have been other- 
wise employed in promoting objects of equal utiHty, we might 
have wished that his scientific researches had been greatly ex- 
tended. But we shall return to this sutgect in the sequeL 

In 1804 or 1805, that great scholar and distinguished 
prelate, the late Archbishop Markam, having accepted die 
resignation by Dr. W. Conybeare, of a stall which he held 
in York Cathedral, presented his son to it About the year 
1807, Mr. C. was chosen professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Oxford ; and in 1808 or 180d, he held the per- 
petual curacy of Cowley, near Oxford, as an iqppend^ge Id his 
studentship. 

About this time he communicated various artk^ to the 
British Bibliographer, under the signature of C; andamcnigst 
others, we believe, an abstract of all that had been published 
on Saxon literature : he had previously made some coraHsu- 
nications to the Censura Literaria; among them a short 
memou* of W. Stevens, Esq. F.S.A. and treasurer of Queen 
Anne's bounty, celebrated for his learning in divinity, and the 
intimate friend from youth of Bishop^ Home. In 1809, he 
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printed^ for private distributioyn only^ an abstract^ in Gebrge 
£llis's maaner, of the celebrated French metrical Romance of 
Octa?iaii» emperor of Rome; the onfy eaLeokfiars of whick 
are the manuscript in th^ Bodle^ library .from which Mr. 
Conybeare made his abstract, and an indifferent translatioi^ 
into English) in the Cottonian library. In Noyember, 181 1, 
he communicated to th^ Society of Antiquaries an inedited 
fr^ment of Anglo-Sayon poetry^ contained in a MS. volume 
,of Homilies In t^e Bodleian library ; and presendng a "spedr 
men. of our language and poetry, at die latest period at which 
they could &irly be denominated Saxon ; Wanley siqpiposing 
it to have heetk written about the time of Henry the Second ; 
and Mr. Conybeare himself from its inferiority to earlier speci- 
mens^ placing the time of it& Gompositi<m lower than tiie erii 
of the Norman conquest Thia communication is printed 
in vol. xvii of the Archaeologiai 

In the year 1812^ Mr. Conybe^re was elected to the office 
of Regius Professor . of PoeUrJr ill the university of Qxfoird ; 
and was presented by hbcott^e to tbe vicarage of Bath £aston> 
near Bath^ whifth he held untU his death. Whilst Professor 
of Poetry he made some valuable tommunications to the Society 
of Atttiquariea; of which kamed body» however, he wosnot a 
fellow ; a drcumstanoa somewhat remaurkable) considering^ 
thai next to theology, his active attention was prindpaliy 
engaged by antiquarian literature. The communications to 
which we allude were as £[^ws : •"— 

The seventeenth volume of the Archseologia contains, be- 
sides tbe fragment of poetry just alluded to, three papers by 
Mr. Ct presenting extracts from as many poems contained in 
the vcdume of miscellaiieous Saxon poetry given by Leofric, 
the first bishop of li^eter, to the cathedral church of that 
diocese^ and still preserved in its capitular library. These ex- 
tracts he accompanied with literal translations into Latin 
prpse^ preaervii^ with the most scrupulous fidelity both the 
sense and verbal construction of the original ; and with para- 
phrases somewhat more liberal in English verses ^^ I have al- 
ways con^deved this double version," he observes, " as tl^c 
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readiest means of enabling those who are unacquainted 
the language of the originals, to form, at the same dmcy a 
tolerably correct notion of their characteristic structure of 
sentence, and a fair estimate of their merits as poedod 
compositions." And though he proceeds to regret his iiH 
ability to execute the English versions in a manner more 
worthy the spirit of his author ; yet those who read them mH 
find that he has accomplished the task with much success r 
the character of his versions is at once simple and dignifiedp 
and adapted with much taste to the varying style of die 
original poems. 

The same volume contains two papers, oonunumcated to 
the Society in 181 S, on the metre of the Anglo-Saxon poetiy; 
containing observations, suggested, in the first instance^ bf 
the perusal of two very interesting documents contained in 
the Exeter manuscript ; and showing the origin and the fidlacy 
of the OHitradictory opinions which our ablest philological 
antiquaries had advanced on the subject. He proves^ in die 
first communication, that the poetical compositions of die 
Anglo-Saxons were distinguished from their prose by the ooifr- 
tinual use [of a certain definite rhythm ; and investigates, to a 
considerable extent, the metrical structure of those veneraUe 
and interesting remains. In the second paper he adds such 
fiirther remarks on their peculiar characteristics as had been 
suggested to him by an attentive examination of the priiH 
cipal works of this description, preserved either in print or in 
manuscript. ^ 

In the following year our indefatigable Professor commu- 
nicated to this Society, two short poems of the time of 
Richard II. ; which occur in the latter part of an immense 
manuscript volume of English poetry preserved in the BodU 
leian library, and usually styled, firom the name of its donorf 
the Vernon manuscript. They present a lively picture of die 
popular feeling, towards the commencement of the weak and 
disastrous government of that monarch. 

In November 1814, he transmitted to the Antiquarian So* 
ciety, for exhibition to its members, a copy of an early English 
work, entitled, " A Hundred Merry Tales;" and printed by 
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Rastell, but without a date, in small folio ; 22 leaves, pp. 44. 
He had found this work converted into pasteboard, and form- 
ing the covers of an old book: as it had previously been 
known only from the casual mention of its title by Shakspeare, 
its discovery excited much interest among the students of the 
literature which the history and explanation of his' works has 
created. We subjoin the following extract from Mr. Cony- 
beare's communication respecting it:— 

^^ The name of Shakespeare has given such value to every 
thing, however trifling, which can tend to the explanation or 
illustration of his works, that I perhaps, scarcely need apolo- 
gize for submitting to the inspection of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, a copy, which, though much mutilated, is, I. believe, 
unique, of an early English work hitherto known only by his 
casual mention of its titie ^ The Hundred Merry Tales.' 

^^ From this jest book Beatrice is accused by Benedick of 
purloining an article in which it certainly would not in our 
more refined times be thought to abound — her ^good wit^ No 
copy of the work in question having hitherto been discovered 
by collectors, it has been conjectured alternately, that the ex- 
pression of Beatrice * refers to some early translation of the 
Decamerone, the Cento Novelle Antiche, or the Cent Nou- 
velles Nouvelles. There can now, however, I think, remain 
litde doubt but the small volume transmitted herewith (which 
both corresponds in titie with the supposed magazine, of 
Beatrice's wit, and is, in fact, a mere collection of short' ludi- 
crous anecdotes and repartees) is the very work alluded to by 
Shakspeare. ' 

^^ The Tales, as far as I have examined them, are mostiy 
of English origin: a few of them have descended, with some 
littie modifications, to those cheap ^ MerrimentSy which most 
of us can, probably, recollect to have afforded amusement to 
our childish years. 

^^ It is not. impossible that a more accurate examination 

* <( That I was disdainful — and that I had my good wit out of The Hundred 
Merry 7a/cs«— Well, this was Signor Benedick that said so.** — Much Ado about 
Nothing, Acta. Sc. 1. 
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might discover in the work some fmrther illustrations of our 
early literatm^ and manners, than that afforded by the title. 
At all events, it is remarkable, as being, probably, the first 
.bode of jests printed in our language/'* 

Li 1815, The Hundred Merry Tales were reprinted for a 
select Uterary circle, and dedicated to Mr. Conybeare, by 
S. W. Singer, Esq., a gentleman well known for his attadi- 
ment to our older literature. 

Mr. Conybeare's last communication to the Society of Anr 
tiquaries was made so late as the month of November, 1825, 
and was contained, like all his previous communications, in a 
letter, to his friend Mr. Ellis. This was an abstract of a con* 
.temporary poem on the SiegQ of Rouen, by Henry V., in 1418, 
composed by an eye«witness, and lately discovered in IIk 
Bodleian library. A transcript of this poem by Mr. C^ of 
which the abstract was merely a precursor, is expected to 
iippear in the next volume of the Archseologia. 

The ancient literature of this country, however, formed but 
a small portion of his attainments : as a classical scholar, not, 
perhaps, as a scholiast^ but as an el^ant, cultivated scholar, 
he eminently excelled ; and in theology, on which he had of 
late years fully and properly concentrated his talents, he has 
not, perhaps, left behind him his equal for extensive acquaint- 
ance with the whole field of inquiry : his deq[> and varied 
information on every part of it ivas unrivalled, and stocMl 
widely distinguished from the narrow erudition which some- 
times passes current. This renders it a subject for regret^ that 
the Sermons he recently preached at the Bampton Lecture, 
printed only for limited circulation, and a Reply to Pal»o» 
romaica, should form his only publications of a theological 
nature. 

Though Mr. Conybeare never appeared to labour, ** yet 
his mind was too active not to demand almost constant occu- 
pation ; and he, therefore, naturally sought for relaxation in 
change of intellectual employment ; thus, he occasionally pur- 

* Archcologia^ vol. xviii. p. 430. 
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sued, and with much keenness, a great variety of 
objects ; suoh as the history of art, — die history of langpages, 
— the literature of die middle agess, -^miBeralogy, and die- 
mistry ; but though in all these powers like his could not fiul 
to give him a respectable rank, yet, to them, those powers 
never were applied, or intended to be !q)plied, with suflicieiit 
earnestness to ensure any very distinguished progress ;^ ex- 
cept in those dqwirtments of antiquarian literature to which 
we have already adverted. 

The Transactions of the Geological Sod^ty, and the new 
series of the Annals^ amtain, we bdieve, idl Mr. Conybeare's 
papers on scientific subjects. In the second volume of the 
fi>rmer work he puUished some *^ Memc^randa relative to 
Cloveliy, Nmth Devon f m which, having visited the spot in 
company with Mr. Bnckland, he describes the singiihir con- 
tortions in the grauwadce fcMtning the cMs near that town ; 
illustrating his description by sketches: and reoommendnigtbe 
establishment of a line of separation, in the subdivision of our 
rocks, between the rock which under the names efdunstone 
and shillat covers so large a portion of the North of Devon, 
and that metaHiferous slate wfaidi lying immediately iqxm the 
granite of Dartmoor and CSomwidl, forms die most consider- 
able part of the mining tract in both counties. In the fourth 
volume of the same work are smne ** Memoranda relative to 
die Porphjrritic Veins, &c. of St. Agnes, in Cornwall;" 
drawn %xp hj Mr. C, principally from the notes of Mr. Buck- 
land, with whom he examined th^n. Hie audiors were in 
almost every instance strongly tempted to regard the dvans, 
as the rocks forming those veins are provincially termed, as of 
contemporaneous formation with the schistose jock which 
they traverse. In the same volume is a <* Notice of Fossil 
Shells in the Slate of Tintagel,'' by Mr. Conjrbeare; and the 
following additional papers by him have been read before 
the Society, and will appear, we presume, in the forthcoming 
part of its Transactions : — ** On a substance contained in 
the Interior of certain Chalk Flints ;** ** On the Comparative 
Fusibility of certain Rocks, and the Character of die He- 
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5iilt£ ;" the experiments described in this communication, were 
undertaken chiefly with a view of comparing the characters of 
the indarated lias shale (found in contact with the whin dykes) 
of the north of Ireland, with those of certain rocks to whiidl-'it 
hadbeen susposed to bear an analogy. The results traded, in 
Mr. Conybeare's opinion, to establish the identity of the 
Irish rock with the shale of the lias formation, as occurring 
elsewhere, rather than with the true flinty slate, or any other 
variety of basalt : and, lastly, two notices ^^ On a recent Lig- 
neous Petri&ction." 

It will be sufficient to enumerate merely his papers in the 
Annals: they occur in the following order, in the present 
series. In Vol. L he described an inflammable substance 
{bund filling small contemporaneous veins in the ironstone of 
Merthyr Tydvil; and to which, believing it to be unde- 
scribed, he gave the name of Hatchetine, in reference to the 
eminent chemist to whom we are indebted for so many valu- 
able contributions towards the history of the bituminous 
substances. In Vol. V. he communicated a further examin- 
ation of this body; but finding, subsequently, that it had first 
been mentioned by Mr. Brahde, in his Manual of Chemistry, 
under the appellation of mineral adipocire, he withdrew the 
name of Hatchetine, and acknowledged Mr. Brande's priority 
of observation. In the first volume, likewise, is a short paper 
by Mr. Conybeare, " On the Red Rock Marie, or Newer 
Red Sandstone;" as it is presented in the strata extending 
from Dawlish to Teignmouth : this contains a more precise 
examination of the rolled masses of various rocks included 
in the breccia of this formation than any account hitherto 
published ; for which reason, the authors of the *^ Outiines of 
the .Geology of England and Wales," have given it nearly 
entire in that excellent work. 

In VoL.II. is an article by our autiior, " On the Greology 
of the Neighbourhood of Okehampton, Devon." In Vol. IV. 
papers *^ On Siliceous Petri&ctions imbedded in Calcareous 
Rock ;" « On the Geology of tiie Malvern Hills ;" « On 
Works in Niello and the Pirotechnia of Venoccio Biringucdo 
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Sietinese;" and "On the Greek Fire." In Vol.V. « Queriea 
on the Plumbago formed in Coal Gas Retorts ;** ^^Examination 
of Mumia ;" and *' On the Geology of Devon and Cornwall." 
^ In Vol. VI. a continuation of the last-mentioned article, and 
an account of a scarce and curious alchemical work, the " Sym<* 
bola Aureae Mensae Duodecim Nationuih," of Michadi Maier. 

The admiration excited by the talents which couM be 
directed, and so successfully, to such varied objects, has thtid 
fer rendered the task of recording the life of their poss^sor m 
pleasing one ; but we now come to a painful part of the subject^! 
Early in the month of June last, Mr. Conybeare came to the 
metropolis; partly on business connect^ with ^e printing of 
his " Illustrations of the Early History of English and Frendt 
Poetry ;" which had been announced for- several years, and 
the Anglo-Saxon portion of which was considerably advanced. 
He was seized with apoplexy on the 10th of June, 1824, and 
died on the following day, at the house of Stephen Groom- 
bridge, Esq., F.R.S., at Blackheath. On the 20th his re- 
mains were interred in a spot chosen by himself, in the 
churchyard at Bath Easton ; his brother, the Rev. W. D. 
Conybeare, and brother-in-law, the Rev. Charles Davies, 
being chief mourners; and his parishioners, with the clergy 
and gentry of the vicinity, attending the ceremony. 

We cannot better terminate this article than with an ex- 
tract from the tribute paid to Mr. Conybeare*s memory by 
his warmly attached friend Archdeacon Moysey. 

" His talents were of the very first-rate description. In 
languages, in poetry, in taste, he was distinguished far above 
his contemporaries : in chemistry and mineralogy he possessed 
a more than common degree of information. The writer of 
this slight sketch speaks from intimate personal knowledge of 
very many years, when he says, without fear of contradiction, 
that whether as boy or as man, he never met his equal. His 
goodness of heart was unbounded. No calamity of others 
came unheeded under his eye; nor was anything which kind- 
ness could do for another ever omitted by him. Nor can we 
wondei' at this, when we turn to the most valuable point, in 
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a character valuable on all points ; namely, his deep and un- 
feigned piety. There was in him a spirit of true devotion, 
singleness oi' heart, a purity of ideas, which rardy, m; 
rarely} have been found. Never did he lose si^it of the r- 
sponaibili^ which he had taken upon himself in the dis- 
racter of a parish priest The multitudes who fttt^ri^^f^ h^ 
interment, both of rich and poor, bore just tefttunony to the 
character of him who had been truly the ftther of his parisk; 
the friend of the poor ; the comforter of the aABS^^^^^ Iq u, 
Sftviour's path he trod with diligence on earth, and well mq i 
we trust that he has now departed to that fiihiesa of joy wUdiB 
prepared in that Ahnighty Saviour's presence for t hf yn wk 
follow his st^s.'' 
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BARON MASERES, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

CURSITOR BARON OF TH8 EXCHBQUER. 

1 HIS literary veteran was bom in London, Dec, 15, 1791, cf 
a fiunily originally Fremdi, but vrho settled in England on die 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. His grandfadier was one 
of five brothers, who were unequally divided, when the call 
was made on them for an avowal of their religious princ^^es, 
three of them adhering to the Protestant &ith, the oth^ two, 
the head of the family and the physician, quitting it far the 
doctrines established by law : and what is remarkable, Ad 
three who thus distinguished themselves were oiScers fai the 
French king^s service. Tlie Baron's grandfather w:as well 
received by William the Third, served under him in Irekuid, 
and was employed by him in important services in Portugal ; 
but he attained no b^her rank than that of colonel. His fether 
was a physician in Broad-street, Soho, which residence he 
quitted for one in Rathbone-place, occupied b)r his widow after 
his decease, then by his son John, at whose death it came into 
the possession of the Baron, who, out of tei^-time, used to 
dine, though he never slept there. He received his education at 
Kingston-iipon-Thames, under the Rev. Mr. Wooddeson, after 
which he became a member of Clare Hall, Cambridge, wh^re 
he took his d^ees of B. A. 1752, and M. A. 1755. 

In 1752, at the first institotion by the Dnke of Newcastle, 
then chancdloT of the Umversity, he obtained the -first clas^ 
sicfd medal, wliich he received fimn Ae chanodloi* in persoi^; 
the seomd being conferred on ^jorteus, then of CSirisf s, after^ 
wards Esquire BeddS of the OniTersity, and lastly Bishop ef 
London. 
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" While fellow of his college in 1758, Mr. Maseres publbhed 
<^ A Dissertation on the Negative Sign in Algebra ; containing 
a Demonstration of the Rules concerning it:" the design of 
which is, to remove the difficulties that deter banners in 
Algebra in the use of this sign, which is considered by the 
Baron in no other light than as the mark of the subtraction 
of a lesser number from a greater. Hence he denied the pro- 
priety of such expressions as negative roots, impossible roots^ 
generation of equations, &c. &c., and would never read those 
works in which they were introduced. The celebrated Dr. 
Waring found him tenacious on this point ; for having pre- 
setited to him his ^^ Miscellanea Analytica ;" and called on him 
at a suitable time afterwards, he found that the Baron had not 
got to the second page of his work. The difficulty of under- 
standing it was stated as the excuse, and the doctor attempting 
to remove it, was stopped by the simple remark, that in the 
first page an expression occurred implying that the greater 
number should be taken from the less. This was assented to 
by the doctor, and the Baron not allowing that such a process 
could ever take place, there was an end to all farther discus 
sion. — The first part of the work contains the Demonstrations 
of the several operations of Addition, &c. in the way of using 
the negative sign ; the second part, the doctrine of quadratic 
and cubic equations. 

From the University Mr. Maseres removed to die Temple^ 
where, in due course, he was called to the bar, and went the 
Western Circuit with little success. His first q^pointment 
was that of Attorney-General of Quebec, where he distiiv- 
guished himself by his loyalty during the American contesty 
and his zeal for the interests of the province. On his return 
to England he was made Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer ill 
August, 177S, .which office he filled with great reputation .till 
his death. He was also, on his return firom. Quebec, agent to 
the protestant settlers there, in which ci^>acity he wrote a letter 
to the Lord Mayor, expressing! the sincere and hearty thanks of 
the settlers for the City's malUjpMieir fraternal regard, testified 
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towards tbetn by their address to the king in theii^ behalf, Knd 
requesting the Lord Mayor, &c. once more to exert themselyes, 
in order to recover the civil and religious rights of a no incon- 
siderable number of honest and enterprising subjects of the 
crown, &c. \ ' • 

In 1779, the recorder of London appointed Mr.Maseres 
his deputy, ahd in .1780 the court of Common council ap- 
pointed him senior judge of the sheriff's court in the city of 
London, which office be resigned in' 1822. . ' : 

. Li 1784, he took an active part with Bishop Horsley'wd 
others in the contest in the Royal Society, occalidhed by dia^ 
placing Dr. Hutton. ' .> 

In 1800, the Baron published tracts on the Resolution of 
Affected Algebraic Equations, by Dr. Halley, Mr. Raphson, 
and Sir Isaac Newton, lliis volume also contains Colonel 
Titus's Arithmetical Problem ; and another Solution, by Wil- 
liam Frend, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College; with the Baron's 
Obaervations on Mr. Raphson's Method of solving Affected 
Equations of all degrees by Approximation. 

It was to the liberal and enlightened patronage of Baron 
Maseres that the public are indebted for the Rev. John Hel- 
lins' valuable translation of Donna Agnesi's ** Institution! 
Analytiche." It had been translated many years before by 
the then late Professor Colson, the ingenious commentator on 
the (luxions of Newton. Baron Maseres, who, in early life, 
had known Colson, and had reason to infer from his conver- 
sation that he had written a treatise on the higher geometry, 
which he had never published, was desirous of discovering the 
MS., and of giving it to the world. In his search he found, 
not the work he looked for, but Colson's translation just men- 
tioned ; and after removing some pecuniary difficulties, which, 
without such generous assistance would probably have for ever 
withheld it from the world, he obtained a copy of it, and put 
it into the hands of Mr. Hellins, who undertook to become its 
editor, and under whose inspection it was published in 8 Vols.' 
4to. 1802. 

VOL. IX. C C 
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Besides the publications of the Baron noticed abov^ hri 
was either the author or the editor of the foQowing: — 

^ The Elements of Plane Trigonometry, with a Disseiv 
tadon on the Nature and Use of Logarithms," 1760, 8vow-«-« 
^^ An Account of the Proceedings of the British and otfaer 
Protestant Inhabitants of the Province of Quebec, in order to 
obtain a House of Assembly," 1775, 8vo. — <* The Canadiaii 
Freeholder, consisting of Dialogues between an Ekiglishman 
and a Frenchman settled in Canada," 1779, Svols. 8vo»-^ 

• 

^ Montesquieu's View of the English Ck>nstitution, translatedf 
with notes," 1781, 8vo. — " The Prmciples of the Doctrine 
of Life Annuities," 1783, 1 vol. 4to. — « The Moderate Re« 
fcrmer ; or a Proposal to correct some Abuses in the present 
Establishment of the Church of England," 1791, 8vd«— <« Edk 
quiry into the Extent of Power of Juries, on Trials for Oimi'< 
nal Writmgs," 1 792, 8vo. — ** Scriptores Logarithmid,'* 
27dl-<-1807, 6 vols. 4to. — << James Bernoulli's Doctrine jof 
Permutations and Combinations, with some other useful M^ 
thematical Tracts," 1795, 8vo. — " Appendix to FreExTa 
Prindples of Algebra^" 1799, 8vo. — << Historian Anglicanse 
Mxmum^nta," 4to. «*- ^^ Occasional Essays on various Subgecti^ 
chiefly Historical and Political," 1809, 8vo. — << May's His* 
taty of the Parliament of England, which began Nor. 8* 1 6M^ 
a new edition with a pre&ce," 181 S, 4to« — ^* Three Tracti 
published at Aihsterdam in 1691, and two under the name^lf 
Letters of General Ludlow to Edmund Seymour, and other 
persons, a new edition, with a pre&ce," 181 8, 4to. — * ** The 
Irish Rebellion; or a History of the Attempts of the Iriiah 
Papists to extirpate the Protestants, by Sir John Teianple^ a 
new edition, with a preface," 1813, 4to. — " The Curse of 
Popery and Popish Pains to the Civil Government and Plro^ 
testant Church of England;" reprinted in 8vo. 1807.^— lift 
1820 he published a new edition of Dr. James Welwood*a 
*^ Memoirs of the most material Transactions in England, for 
100 Years preceding the Revolution in 1688," 8vo. 
In 1815 he published a collection of *^ Select Tracts reUiU 
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ing to thei Civil Wars in England, temp» Chas. I. and CroBH 
welPs Usurpation/' 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Baron also wrote numerous articles in the Philosophical 
Transactions, and the following paper in VoL II. <^ the Ar^ 
chaK)Iogia ; ^^ View of the Ancient Constitution of the English 
Parliament ;" which produced some observations from Charles 
Mellish, £sq.y F. S. A., in tlie same volume. 

From the above list of publications will be seen the general 
tenonr of th^ Baron's studies, in which he was assiduousljr en-* 
gaged from the tinned that he left the University. His greiiC 
work, the ** Scriptdres Logarithmici,'' is of a nature frbirt 
which no pecuniary advantage was to be expected, and hisr 
liberality in presenting a copy of it to various^ public bodies, 
and to individuals, was such, that he was very mudb out of 
pocket by tlie publication. But he never regarded expenoe 
either as to his own works or as to those which he patronised 
of others, and he was never wanting in assisting authors whose 
works he deemed worthy of being submitted to the pre^. Itl 
this case it was common with him to tak^ upon bim^df the 
whole expence of printing and pap^, leaving tte autbcnr tb 
repay him when it suited his convenienoe^ or he gave him the 
printing and paper. In one case he advanced above fifteen 
hundred pounds, of which he did nol receive a farthing ill zqm 
torn for nearly twenty years. Bdt, perhaps there never was k 
man so little attentive to the accumulation of property, and yet 
at his death it was much greater tluuLhe himself wail award d£r 
His only guide was his banker's bodcs^ and after defraying the 
expences of bis chambers, and his houses at Rebate and Rath.-^ 
bone-place, and th6 generally heavy article of printing and 
paper for himself and others, the surplus of his t^veawt waa 
invested in the 3 per cents, without regard to price^ and he 
thought nothing more of the matter. 

His manner of life was uniform ; a great part of the year 
was spent in chambers ; dining in the Temple^haU in tdte 
time, and at his hotise in Rathbone-phce out of teihn ; ftnd 
the remainder of the year he passed at Bdgate, where lie 
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generally had a friend or two with him. Three or four yean 
ago he vested money in the 3 per cents, in the names of the in- 
cumbents of four parishes adjoining Reigate, in trust to pay half 
a guinea to the clergyman who should preach an afternoon 
sermon on Sundays ; and if there was not a sermon, the halt 
guinea for that day was to be applied by the trustees to the 
benefit of the poor of their own parishes. The qccaoon of 
his benefaction was this: the late vicar of Reigate kept a 
curate, and many of the inhabitants of that large parish 
wished to have a sermon on Sundays in the afternoon, there 
being many farmers whose servants could not attend churdi 
in the morning ; they rabed a subscription for the curate^ 
who accordingly preached an aflemoon sermon. The present^ 
vicar did not keep a curate, and claimed the benefit of the snb* 
scription, but the subscribers would not agree to his having U^' 
and the afl^nioon sermon was discontinued. The trustees have 
had several opportunities of giving unclaimed half-guineas Id 
their poor. The Baron kept a very hospitable table, at wlaA 
most of the eminent mathematicians who visited the metropo- 
lis were, at one time or other, to be found. His great delig^ 
was conversation with his friends, in which every subject «f 
science, literature, and the common topics of the day, wen 
treated of with the utmost freedom of discussion. When hoi 
faculties were in full vigour, his conversation was replete with 
anecdote and information. No one was better acquainted 
with the history of his country, from the invasion of Julius 
GiBsar to" the present times: and when this has been men* 
tioned to him, he used fi^uentiy to attribute it to the task he 
set himself early in life, to read through, with the utmost 
attention, Rapin's History, and to make occasional use of the 
authorities referred to in that work. The period between 
the years 1640 and 1660 was particularly impressed on hb 
memory, and when he began to complain of its fisdlure, by 
referring back to any distant event the power of it was seen 
in its -fullest extent In his latter days this was remarkably 
observed; for tiiough passing events left no impression 
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his mind, so much so, that in the evening he forgot that he had 
had a party at dinner, yet by leading his mind properly back 
to a distant period, it seined to renew its pristine energy. .^ 

In his profession of the law the Baron did not make a great 
figure, and he used to relate with great good humour hisK 
want of success ill the Western circuit; but government was. 
sensible of his services as attorney-general in Canada; aiv 
oflSce whidi he filled up with great dignity, and in a manuier 
highly beneficial to that province. They were rewarded by 
his appointment to the office of cursitor baron, more honorigy 
than profitable ; but as it made no great inroads on his time^ 
and occupied him chiefly in a routine of technical details, he 
gained leisure to pursue his favourite studies. Few, however^ 
piossessed in so high a degree a knowledge of the laws of 
England, considered as a science; and in, questions of 
great moment the members of both houses of parliament have 
frequently availed themselves of bis judgment and superior 
information* , . 

In politics be was a staunch whig, bordering more on the 
reformer, than is supposed to be suited to the present princi-^ 
pies of that party. For the constitution as settled at the 
revolution, and the prindples which placed, the present family 
on the throne, he was a strenuous advocate. But every thing 
that led to the domination of the mob» was his utmost abhor- 
rence; and for this reason he looked with horror on the 
extravagances committed by the French in their revolutionary 
career. In all his views of reform, he respected the rights of 
the present generation, conceiving that what it derived fix)m 
its predecessors was not to be wantonly sacrificed for adven- 
turous and imaginary good to successors, and too firequently 
for immediate gain to those who could be considered in no 
other light than- robbers and plunderers. The government^ 
by parliament, appeared to him in the highest d^ree favour- 
able to sound liberty, but -the innovation in the time of 
Henry VIII., introducing sessi£»Q$.by prprpgapions, was, in hia 
estimation,^ an injudicious measure. He would have parliament 
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meet on a fixed day, continuing to sit till all the business broughi 
before it was finished, or it was dissolved by the erowb. And 
the elections for members of parliament, he thought, oiigfat €0 
be oo one fixed day, and to be concluded in a few hours in 
that day, by the persons assembling for that purpose at m 
eonvenient distance from their habitations. The present oon* 
fusion at elections seemed, in his opinion, only to promote the 
interest of agents, and alehouse-keepers, and to destroy tlie 
morals of the electors and the elected. So diffisrent were 
his feelings from those of the House of Coitimcms in the case 
of libel, that he considered the courts of law as the oi^ 
places in which it could be tried ; €md that a member was ie» 
sponsible to the House only for the language he used withh 
it ; and he commissioned a common friend to express to Su 
Francis Burdett his approbation of the pamphlet which ocxa* 
sioned his confinement in the Tower, ^nd his sorrow for dw 
measures which it had produced. 

His love of moderate reform proved him not to be inimical 
to a church establishment, in which, however, he was strenu- 
ous for one improvement ; namely, that no clergyman shooU 
have more than one cure of souls ; and he could scarcely h^ 
brought to believe, that a bishop could have placed a dergyi* 
man in possession of a living, to hold it till his own son was 
of age to take it, as he considered the preferments vested io 
the episcopacy as sacred trusts to be administered with a view 
not to private interest, but to the advancement of pious and 
learned clergjntnen. 

With the most liberal views of toleration on religiow 
opmions, not excluding the deist or atheist fi'om civil emplogfw 
ments, the Baron was an anti-catholic, and this sentimenfc he 
used to justify in few words. '^ It is a tenet of the cathdib 
religion,'' he used to say, ^^ to bum heretics ; and they, who 
will not tolerate others, ought not to be allowed to possopi 
civil employments, which may gradually give them an iofliv* 
ence in the state.** But hb abhorrence of the intolerant scnti* 
ments which he attributed to them, did not extend to thepeiw 
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^ons of the Romish persuasion ; for his ho\MS^ waa dpm 10 the 
refugees from France, and he received a number of archbi^ictpi 
and bishops, and distinguished clergymen, driven firoio^ tb^ 
homes by the atheistical bigotry of the times. His p^irse aaid 
his house were at their service ; and a member of the Parl^ 
ment de Paris, who had been banished by Louis the Fifteeniyby 
with his brethren, for refusing to ratify the edict of thftt 
monarch, and who, notwithstanding, was oiie of the mo§t 
zealous adherents to his successors-was one of l^s most iutSh 
mate friends, and had the use at aU time^ of the ^fu^qn'/^ 
coontry residence for himself and family^ 

Baron Masere's religious creed was contained in a very 
narrow compass, and his surviving friends will never forget 
the solemn manner in which he used very frequently to intrqr 
duce it. " There are three creeds," he would observe, "that 
are generally acknowledged in the Christian world, contr^r 
dictory in several respects to each other, and two of thent 
composed by nobody knows whom, and nobody knows wbere» 
My creed is derived from my Saviour, and the tioo^e whet^ 
and the manner in which it was uttered, gives it a title to pre- 
eminence* A few hours before his death, in an address tp 
his Father, Christ says, ^ this is et^nal life, to know thee tl^^ 
only true God.' This is my creed ; an4 bappy would it be 
for the Christian world if it had been content with it, and 
never laid down any other articles for a common faith." 41'* 
most all the disputes which set Christi^^ at variance iwritii 
each othar, he attributed chiefly to the misunderstanding and 
misapplication of scholastic terms, which he wishefl were c^on- 
fined to the closets of the learned^ convinoed th^t tl^e gpsgffl 
was proclaimed to the poor originally, and was never inten4e4 
for learned themes of discussion in the pulpit Under the ji^t 
fluence of these opinions, he was animated with a sincere piety 
towards his Maker, whom he served as ^ kind and benevolent 
fother, and with unfoigned charity fpr all his feUow-cyeatuj r ^ 
whom he consideced as ecpial objects of tbfs love fuad fi^n^ of 
the Orefit Supreme. 
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^ The mathematical principles of Sir Isaac Newton were not 
to his taste, and he thought them very improper for academic 
cal studies. The positions* of this great author, that quantities 
are some greater and others less than nothing, and the ultsr 
mate equality of quantities, which in no one period of thoij^ 
existence are equal, appeared to him the acme of absurdity. 
To these he attributed the wildness that now prevails in' what 
may be called tlie French school, which aims at generalia- 
alions; and which, however advantageous it may sometimes 
be to the mere artisan, is very unfit to lead the mind to true 
science and philosophy. Huygens and Galileo were, in Us 
opinion, better models for imitation, the one for puri^ ci 
demonstration, the other for explaining philosophical snbjects 
in a popular manner. 

The classical studies of his early years continued to delight 
him to the latest period of his intellectual career, and he might 
be said to know Homer by heart Next to Homer, Lucan 
was his favourite author, and Horace was, of course, at his 
fingers' ends. Among the modems, Milton held the highest 
place, and fix)m the three poets. Homer, Lucan, and Miitbiit. 
he, to a very late period, occasionally repeated long passages^, 
with the utmost propriety of emphasis. With the works of 
the philosopher of Malmesbury he was particularly conver-. 
sant, and many of the reproaches on his memory he considered 
entirely without foundation. French was the language of his 
paternal roof, and he spoke it with great fluency; but it 
was the French of the age of Louis XIV., not of modem 
times, and it was, amusing to contrast his pronunciation with 
that of the refugees. He himself used to mimic with great 
success the Parisian dialect, which disfigures a language 
that in itself is meagre, and is rendered worse by modem 
corruptions. ^ 

But of the intellectual attainments of the Baron, sufficient 
proofs are before the public; his private excellences were 
confined to a much narrower circle, and the cheerftilhess off 
his disposition, his inflexible integrity, the equanimity of \m 
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temper, his sincere piety, will long live in the memory of his 
surviving friends. Not a particle of pride entered into his 
composition, and a dogmatising spirit was his aversion. 'In 
this latter respect he was a complete contrast to the celebrated 
Dr. Johnson. Their common printer brought the two authors 
together at his house to spend the evening, when the Doctor 
fulminated one of his severities a^dnst Hume and Voltaire, 
and created such a disgust in the Baron's mind, that he de- 
clared he would never willingly be again in that man's com- 
pany, and they never met afterwards. As to the equanimity 
of his temper, a celebrated chess-player used to say of the 
Baron, who was very fond of that game, that he was the only 
person of his acquaintance from whose countenance it could 
not be discovered whether he had won or lost the game. 

In stature the Baron was rather below tJie average height. 
His dress was uniformly plain and neat ; he retained to the 
last the three-cornered hat, tye-wig, and ruffles, and His man- 
ners were in correspondence with those of a gentleman of the 
last age. At his table he always said grace with his hands 
clasped together, and a voice and countenance denoting thank- 
fulness for all the blessings he received. The table-cloth was 
not removed ; and on retiring to coffee, he in the same man- 
ner returned thanks to the Great Supreme, of whom he never 
spoke but widi the utmost reverence. 

His friends will rejoice in hearing, that the latter days of 
their revered friend were attended with the utmost solicitude 
by his nearest relatives, Mr. and the two Miss Whitakers. 
It was too clearly seen that chambers were an improper place 
for a person of his advanced age, and in the summer he re- 
moved to Reigate, where he had the advantage of the best 
medical advice from a friend acquainted with his constitution 
and habits for many years. As long as his recollection lasted, 
he earnestly wished for that event which is so appalling 
to many ; for death brought with it no terrors to his mind, 
^is he looked upon it merely as the transition to a better 
existence. At length, on the 1 9th of May, 1824, this 
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veoeraUe person^ being then in his 93d year, tranqiiUlf 
expired. 

Baron Maseres was never married. An excellent portiaifc 
of him was engraved, in 1815, hy Mr. Audinet^ from a 
painting by Hayter. 
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A. 



A CKE RS, James, E^.of Lark Hill ; 
suddenly, at Birmingham, on bis 
Journey from his seat at Putney, near 
London, to Manchester ; aged 71. 
At the time when the country was dis- 
turbed by internal diyisions, and was 
also threatened by a foreign foe, he was 
one of the most prompt to step forward 
in its defence ; and he was shortly after- 
wards appointed to be Colonel of the 
Manchester and Salford Volunteers. 
He was a Deputy Lieutenant, and in 
the year 1 800 he served the oflSce of 
High Sheriff of Lancashure. 



B. 



BATH AND WELLS, the Right 
Reverend Father iji God, Richard 
Breadon, D.D Loi' Bishop of ; at his 
house in the Circus, Bath ; April 21 ; 
aged 87. This prelate was a native of 
Somersetshire, and was educated at 
Tiverton, whence he removed to Sl 
John's College, Cambridge. He was 
nearly related to the wife of Dr. John 
Newcome, Master of St. John's, a very 
learned and excellent woman, who is 
noticed in tlie ** Literary Anecdotes*** 
vol. vii. p. 286. Dr. Newcome, who 



died in 1765, appointed him one of faif 
executors, and left him a considenble 
part of his fortune. In 1758 he stood 
high among the Wranglers for his Db** 
gree, and was also a successful cainli* 
date for one of the prizes for the best 
dissertation in LatMi prose* Having 
proceeded B.A. in 1758, and M.A* 
1761, he became a Fellow of St John's 
College, and was appointed Orator «f 
his University. He was presented to 
the Rectory of Stanford Rivers in Eii^ ; 
and in 1775 appointed Archdeacon of 
London. He took the Degrees of 
B.D. 1769,and D.D. 1780. In 178), 
he was elected Master of Jesus Col- 
lege, which he resigned in 1789, Th^ 
present Duke of Gloucester having befm 
sent to Cambridge, and entrusted to 
Dr. Beadon's peculiar care^ his ci^n^iiclt 
secured the Royal favour, and pav«9il 
the way to his subsequent high emSneimB 
in the church. SSs first dignity vfs 
that of Archdeacon of London : he wms 
nominated in 1789 toUie See pf G|oi^ 
cester ; and in 1802 was tranMatwl to 
that of Bath and Wells. He ipAafi^ m 
Fast Sennon, preached bftCiNne lS^ H^nIP 
of Lords, April 19, 1799^ 4t9. 

On the SOtfa of April, tfie Bpl^> Vf 
mains were eonv^j^ to Wfllfu Jlip 
body )ay in stat^ fl tl^ Wffif^. 9m 
hmnrs. At dvee o'clock tha funeral 
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proceiBon moved to the Cathedral in 
grand state. Mijor Brc«don, the late 
Bishop's S0D> was the chief mourner. 
The Rev. Archdeacon TVevelyan read 
the ceremony ; and some of Handel's 
best pieces were performed. Tlie throne 
and pulpit ware covered with fine cloth 
and crape; a mourning mantle sur- 
mounted the throne. A solemn dirge 
was performed over the grave with great 
effect. Tlie solemnity of the occasion 
was increased by the tolling of the great 
bell of the Cathedral (muffled) and by 
all the shops being closed. In Bath, 
where the memory of his Lordship will 
be cherished with lasting affecUon, the 
bells of the churches were tolled at in- 
tervals during the day, and on Sunday 
the pulpits, &c. of the different churches 
exhibited emblems of mourning. 

BERTIE, Admiral Sir Albemarle, 
Bart. K.C.B. Admiral of the white; 
at Donnington Priory, Berks; Feb. 23 ; 
in the 70th year of his age. He was 
bom Jan. 20, 1755 ; and 1778 we find 
him serving as First Lieutenant of the 
Fox, a 28-gun frigate, one of the re- 
peaters to Admiral KcppeVs Reet, in 
the action with that of France under 
M. d'Orvilliers ; and on the trial of the 
Commander-in-Chief for his conduct 
on that.occasion^ Mr. Berlie appears to 
have been examined respecting the cheer- 
ing between the Fox and the Formid. 
able, on which so much stress was laid. 

He obtained Post rank, March 21, 
1782, in the Crocodile, of 24 guns, sta- 
tioned in the Channel. At the time of 
the Spanish armament he was appointed 
to the Latona frigate; and about the 
year 1792, to the Edgar of 74 guns, in 
which latter ship he assisted at the cap- 
ture of Ic General Dumourier, a French 
privateer, and her prize the St. lago, 
having on board upwards of two millions 
of dollars, besides some valuable pack- 
ages to the amount of between two and 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

Captain Bertie afterwards remov^ 
into the Thunderer, of 74 guns, and 
was present at the defeat of the French 
fleet by Earl Howe, June 1, 1794. In 
1795 we find him serving under the 
orders of* Sir Jolm Borlase Warren, on 
an expedition to the coast of France. 

He subsequently commanded the Re- 
nown, 74 ; Windsor Castle, a second 
rate; and Malta, of 80 guns. He joined 
the latter vessel in 1801, a period when, 
in consequence of the immense prepara- 
tions made by the enemy for the invasion 
of Qreat BritaiBi the government thought 



it necessaiy to adopt every meliiod Ail 
prudence could dictate for its dcAncc 
To this end, among other amuDgenaiiiy 
the Malta and another ship of the liiM^ 
were stationed at St, Helen's, for thi 
purpose of examining all vessels cmniBg 
into Portsmouth harbour, and preveniU 
ing any designs formed by the enemy 
being carried into effect. During the 
time the Malta lay at this andmrage^ a 
fire broke out in the Dispensary. Tlie 
conflagration was spreading in a rapid 
and alarming manner towards the mag»» 
sine, when notice being given to Cap- 
tain Bertie, its further ravages were 
hi^>pify prevented by bis calm and col- 
lected presence of mind, and eflfectrni 
orders upon the occasion. The alaim 
and confusion that seized the crew wen 
such as induced many to attempt quitliiig 
the ship : but owing to the spirited con- 
duct of her Commander, the whole were 
soon restored to their former state of 
tranquUlity, on finding all danger wee 
removed by the judicious orders he had 
given for the purpose. 

The Malta was paid off at Plymouth 
in the spring of 1802 ; and on the 2Sd 
of April, 1804, Captain Bertie was pro* 
moted to the rank- of Rear-AdmiraL 
After serving for some time in iSbm 
Channel Fleet, he was appointed to iSbm 
chief command at the Cape of Good 
Hope, on which station, and in the Iik> 
dian Seas, he continued several yeen^ 
during which the ships under his orden 
were very successfully employed. 

Admiral Bertie was advanced to the 
rank of Vice- Admiral, April 28, 1808 ; 
created a baronet, Dec. 9> 1812 ; be. 
came a full Admiral, June 4, 1814; 
and was nominated a K.C.B. Jan. S» 
1815. Sir Albemarle Bertie married 
July 1, 1783, Emma, second dauj^iter 
of the late James Modiford Hcjwood^ 
of Marristow-House, co. Devon, Eiq. 
who died in March, 1 805, by whom he 
had issue three children. He is wac^ 
ceeded in his title by his eldest 
Lyndscy. James, Lieutenant 19tb 
ment of Dragoons. 

BINGHAI^Hchard, Esq. Colondi 
of the Dorset regiment of Itnlitia ; at 
his seat at Mclcombe, Bingham^ coi* 
Dorset ; April 7 ; in his 83d year. He 
was descended from a long line of an- 
cestors *, and was during his life at llie 
head of the ancient family of that name^ 



* Sec their Pedigree in Hulchiiis*« 
History of Dorset 
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who can boost of an uninterrupted nude 
line from the time of Henry the First, 
a period of nearly 700 years ; they were 
established and have lived in the present 
mansion since the reign of Henry the 
Third, when Robertde Byngham, second 
son of Sir Ralph de Byngham of Sutton 
Bingham, co. Somerset, became pos- 
sessed of the Melcombe proper^, by a 
marriage with Lucy, daughter of Sir 
Robert Tuberville, Knt. 

The late Colonel Bingham was twice 
married ; first, to Sophia, daughter of 
Charles Halsey, esq. of Great Gaddes- 
den, CO. Herts ; and, secondly, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heir of John Ridout, 
esq. of Dean*s Leaze, co. Dorset, who 
died Dec. 30, 1814. By each of these 
ladies he had a family. 

He came at an early period of life into 
his property, his father having died when 
he was fourteen years of age, so that he 
had been in possession of his mansion 
and estates nearly seventy years. 

Before the breaking out of the Ame- 
rican war, he accepted a company in 
the County Regiment of Militia, of 
which he was appointed Colonel in the 
year 1799. He was unremittingly teal- 
ous, and always attentive to the duties 
of an officer, sacrificing every thing to 
the benefit of the corps, and suffering 
DO private inclinations or interest to in- 
terfere in this particular. He had the 
singular good fortune, during the long 
period he conunanded the regiment, to 
merit the cmnmendadon and iqiproba- 
tion of those above him, whilst he se- 
cured, in an eminent degree, the love, 
gratitude, esteem, and affection, of every 
rank submitted to his orders. No man 
ever enjoyed a more universal or de- 
served popularity, which extended not 
only to the oflficers and soldiers of the 
regiment, but throughout the whole 
county, and wherever he was known ; 
and the officers having requested him 
some years since to sit for his picture, 
an excellent likeness was taken by Best- 
land, a print from which is to be found 
in the house of almost every gentleman 
and respectable yeoman in the county 
of Dorset. 

. He brought up several of his sons in 
the service of their king and country, 
and he had the felicity to see his choice 
justified, and their ezotions crowned 
with success in the paths he had traced 
out for them. Richard, his eldest son, 
has some time since attained the rank 
of Lieutenant-general. Charles Cox 
(who lost his arm in action in St. Do- 



mingo, 1796) is A lieut-colond of 
Artillery. George Ridout (who wav 
wounded at the battle of Salamanca) ia; 
a Major-general, K.C.B. and Knight 
Companion of the Portuguese Military. 
Order of the Tower and Sword ; and 
John is a Lieutenant in the Navy, whose, 
hopes were blasted, and his pgomotioo 
arrested, by his capture and subsequent 
detention for seven years, as a prisoner 
in France. 

Thus respected and beloved, full of 
years, having passed a long life in the 
enjoyment of almost uninterrupted 
h^th, and in the unwearied practice of 
*< doing as he would be done by,'* he ia 
gathered to his fathers, leaving a bright 
example to those who knew him, to nil- 
low his paths, if they would wish to ob- 
tain a similar weU-eamed reputation in 
this life, and a well founded hope of a 
better. 

BOHTE, Mr. J.H., in York Street, 
Covent Garden, Sept. 2d. , in the 45th 
year of his age. Mr. Bohte was foreign 
bookseller to His Majesty ; and was a 
man, of whom it is no exaggeration to 
assert, that by integrity of principle, 
kindness of disposition, and suavity of 
manners, he had conciliated the friend- 
ship and regard of all who knew him. 
He was a native of Bremen in Ger- 
many, and having settled young in thia 
country, he showed, in the business 
which he created, and to the improve- 
ment of which he devoted all his 
energies, how much may be accom- 
plished by industry and perseveranoe 
combined with probity and honour. 

For the purpose of increasing his 
connexions, he had been in the habit, for 
several years past, of attending the great 
annual mart for German literature at 
Leipzig, where he had opportunities of 
becoming personally acquainted not only 
with the principal booksellers, but also 
with many of the most eminent scholars 
of the continent The circle of English 
Literati also, with whom he was on 
terms of friendship, was not small ; and 
many of them can, with the writer ct 
tliese lines, attest fsom experience the 
cheerfulness with which he was ever 
ready to further their pursuits, and to 
facilitate their enquiries and researches 
to the utn^ost of his power. Amidst the 
enjoyment of vigorous health, iduch 
authorised the anticipation of many 
years of active life, he was almost sud- 
denly snatched away, after an illness of 
only four days, the fiUal tennination of 
which was quit« uneipected, . 
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BIr. BolMlwd long been ode of tbe 
priadpil UapohtKB H Gorman woriu, 
ao wiU fuch as boloag to the current 
Utamtwe^ ao tbe difibrent edidom and 
oolkctiona of the Clasaci printed 
itoood t and it irill be gratifying to Us 
ftiondt to learn that fab buflineflB will not 
flsAr as J inttmipdon fhrni fass abmpt 
lemovaly but becootinued for the benefit 
of bia widow* 

BUSHNAN, Lieutenant John, 
IL K.; at Clifton; on the ISth of 
Aogntt; aged 88. We cannot record 
Ae dnth of this ciorilent officer, with- 
out drawing the attention of oor readers 
to the serricea which were rendered by 
him, in titt arduous enterprises under- 
taken, shict the year 1818, for the pur* 
pose of discoTering a north-west passage. 
He received his nautieal education in 
the Mathematical Schod of Christ's 
Hospital, from which school he entered 
the service in 1813, on board His Ma- 
jesty's ship FWne^ Captain Bathurst, 
then in the Mediterranean. Fortune 
had not provided him with friends 
wiicse interest could secure the pro- 
motion of a young officer. Tlius left 
to himself, be spared no exertions to 
qualify himself for the duties of his pro- 
fsarion; in the hope that his superior 
attainments in the difficult art of ooarine 
anrvejring might one day stand him in 
the stead of private influence. Circum- 
stance introduced him to the nodce of 
the Iste Captain Hurd, hydrognpher to 
the Admiralty, who, finding this young 
man possessed knowledge of a superioi' 
kind, which only wanted the <^>portu- 
nity to display itself to carry him to the 
highest honours of his pnifession, not 
only gsve faun encouragement by em- 
ploying liim in the Hydrographer's 
Office, but endeavoured to forward his 
advanesment to the utmoat of his power. 
In 1818, Bushnafk fbund in the ezpe* 
ditiao then preparing nodef Captain 
Robs an opening to the path of dis- 
tinction. A resolution less determined 
tea his, would have sunk under the 
difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend, in his endeavours to procure a 
fairth en board one of the ships in that 
expedition * and when his services weM 
accepted, it Iras coupled with the con- 
ditiOB of accepting nominally, fh^ rating 
of OBptain's cleriL on board the Isabella ; 
but to this he submitted cheerfully, 
esteeming it no degradation to under* 
take an inferior post, in the conscious- 
ness that he should soon diaplay the 
justneai of Ms claim ttf a h^her Matfon. 



Fbteipi tbero %k va fiat of B Af 
tiying than thai of a young olBoer In 
die navy, who fieels an honoufable 8M^ 
bition to rise in his profession, but hat- 
no interest to forward his daima ftr 
reward. None but those who have ii^ 
perienced these difficulties con jadgtf 
how severe are the mortificationa^ ani 
the disappointments to wUeh the in et> 
deserving men are exposed. Of thetv 
trials Lieutenant Bushnan had hii Ml 
share ; he happily triumphed where hmii« 
dreds have sunk overwhelmed. In thw 
expedition under Captain Boat, W 
established his reputation as an abMr 
marine surveyor, and he received ftoMV 
his captain, not merely the formal oti^ 
tificate of regularity and obedience^ btitr 
the warm acknowledgment of serVletfri 
rendered in the most able and fltdt- 
fkctory manner. In the first expeditfoiir 
under Captain Parry he again inohiil^ 
teered his services ; and his labonn lir 
the second expedition, under the w mt m 
officer, at length earned for him tht 
rank of lieutenant. Tbe charts au 
tached to the history of the three exp«« 
ditions, were executed by him in Ai 
most superior manner, lliey only Uta 
know die difficulty of marine mxxnft* 
ing, and ■ the skill necessary in totf 
accurate construction of charts, cnf 
appreciate the value of his servlMik 
Amongst the originals, which are pM^^ 
served in the Hydrographer's ofiea^ 
fern are fbund to equal, scarcely any M 
exoel, in accuracy or in manual exeeii^ 
tion those which are die worit of Busbi 
nan. In the last expedition undriiP 
Captain Parry, he bore the honotuw 
able title of Aatistant Surveyor to ditf 
expedition; and so well aware had 
those in authority now became of Mt 
peculiar talents, in the departmen^ef 
marine surveying, that, tcwethef nWi 
his pMWhotion to the rank of lieotOMiitt; 
he received the appo in tment to msoao^ 
pany Captain Franklin in the overlaliA 
expedition to Bdiring's Straits. MoiC 
sensibly does that gallant officer fiwtf 
the loss he has sustained fan being di^ 
prived of so cheerful a companioiiy mtA 
so powerful a coadjutor in his deafiBiA 
labours. We must not, in josdee to 
the memory of Lieut. Busfanao, otoll 
to mention that his exertions in dM 
service were not confined to die tftii. 
he passM on board. On shori^ he oM^ 
sIsnUy devoted himself to scientiflc pdtf^ 
suits, and to the acquisition of iA 
tho^ branches of kni>wledge, wfaiA 
nd^ be of nst In die lertice iA 
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mgftged. At H fifend fmd com- 

he was highly esteemed ; his 

I were mild and conciliating ; 

1st he served Ids superiors dili- 

he knew how to secure their 

ind regard. Toung as he was 

lerrice, he could assert his just 

o attention without offen&^ 

om whom he demoiided what 

B to hb real worth. The con- 

of his lift was under drcum- 

peculiarly distressing : — but 

sks before his death he was 

to a young lady, to whom he 

some years engaged. A point 

iiamed in the expedition at his 

near to an island -niAck also 

i name, will attest for ever fhe 

affection by which tfiey were 

His death was occasioned by 

in the intestines^ originally 

d by great bodily exAtion, and 

d l^ the hardships of the ser- 

Ilie view of the body after death 

that disease had been making 

old progress upon his constitu- 

had he Kyed to eiiter upon the 

M scene of his bboun und^ 

FrankKn, a rery short conti- 

v/ fiitigue would hate serred to 

te his existence. 



C. 

IVALIER, Thomas, Esq. ; In 
Ludley Street ; June 9th. Mr. 
sr was F.R.S. F.S.A. F.L.S. 
LS., Surgeon Extraordinary to 
ig, and l^fessor of Anatomy 
■geryto tiie Royal College of 
la in London. He pubUshed 
itions in Defoice of a BQi 
nought into Fiu^Hunent, fair 
the Corporation of S m v uo ns of 
into a College," Sro. 1797.— 
Introduction to a Course of 
B on the Operations of Sur- 
^o. 1801. « A Tireatise on 
It Wounds,** 12mo. 1804. He 
• many years enjoyed in the 
lis great celebrity, and ranked 
the first members of his pro- 

CHESTER, the iCight Reve. 
ibn Buckner, LL. D. BvAop 
lit episcopal residence in Chi- 
He was son of Richard 
r,£8q. Alderman of duchester, 

bora Ao 10th of June, 1734. 

educated at the Charter-house, 
ClareJudl, Cambridge; where 



he proceeded B.A« 175^ H.A« ITM. 
He was chaplain in the army «t tlM 
siege of the Havannah, and afterwardb 
chaplain to the Duke of Richmond^ 
Through his interest with that noblemen^ 
he was, in succession, vicar of Ly* 
■linater and Boxgrove, in Sussex, 
rector of Mewdlgate, in Surrey, and of 
8l.Gilea*a hs the Fields, canon reai- 
deniiary, areh de a c o H ; and finally, on 
die death of Sir William AsUnmhaiA, 
In 1797, bishop of ChidMNeT. At tM 
time of his advancement to the £phH 
copal bench, his healfli was so ImpaM^ 
by an attack of gall-stone^ as to gh# 
but little expectation of Us Barmnng 
many months. A gall-stotae, of tb6 
eliormous sbe of three inches in length; 
and oM in btvadth, had Ibroed ita way, 
by an imposlhume^ tfatmi^ hia alde^ 
and the wound, tfaroogh which oibi# 
gall-stones afterwards passed, was ke]^ 
open for some years. He was afflietod 
with another malady, which, though of 
an alarming and distressing nature, la 
supposed to hare contributed to hSn 
longevity. The oesophagus was so con- 
tracted, that he Could aw«llow only r^ 
small portions of food, and tfaos be was 
co nst ra ined, tiram necessity, to tbe 
most rigid temperance. Notwithstand^ 
iitg these infirmities, and being throtigh 
life an invalid, he continued, to extreme 
old age, in the possession of his matal 
and bodily fiicultle^ l^ehig tooAnmif 
during his last illness, only one day 16 
his bed. Bishop Biidcner wis not a 
man of deep learning, but of quick ind 
lively parts, and might be justly deemed 
a clever man. In the disdiarge of Ida 
episcopal functkuB, be was ufireaait- 
tlhgly active atid aealoos^ and f4*# 
diocwes were more atixiously waCcfaifed. 
o# better reguhfted. Though h« hM 
strong predlhictiohs in ^our of dM 
episcopal authority, his prindplea f#tt« 
liberal and tolerant. In the dislribo<' 
tion of his prefeftnent^ he generally 
acted from the impressions of his own 
aound, bestowing it on those he thought 
the most deserving, regardless of (NreM^ 
ing solidutions fhmi the highest 
quarters. It must not be denied, that 
he was not happy in his e|iistolarf ettt* 
respondence with his dergy. He id- 
lowed the warmth of his tanper, aeCiiij; 
on a sense of duty, ocea&mally to 
betray him into A style of dogmatical 
authority, or querulous disputatioti ; 
but, when tii* IrritBtioa had sobd^led, 
^ goodness of his heart prevailM^ 
and a letter, written wMi asperity, was 
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often- fallowed by an act of kindness. 
In person, be was rather tall, very 
upright, of dignified and imposing 
manners: though his complexion was 
pallid, his countenance was animated, 
and bis eyes were remarkably brilliant 
and penetrating. During the last year, 
the 90tfa of his age, he preached more 
than once, and confirmed, throughout 
his diocese, several thousand persons. 
His last public act was, two days before 
he died, to admit the Rev. Dr.Slade to 
the deanery. Finding the energies of 
life fast failing, and his body nearly 
exhausted by starvation, but with a 
mind vigorous to the last, his last hours 
were closed in benediction and prayer. 
On the whole, it may be justly said, 
Uwt thoufh he had some foibles and 
nilings, (and who is witliout some?) 
the sterling parts of his character pre- 
ponderated. His memory will be 
n^arded as one who was " fervent in 
q>irit," and << not slothful in business,'* 
and who was actuated, in the diBchai*ge 
of his public functions, by a con- 
scientious regard to his duty. He pub- 
lished ** A Sermon, preached at St. 
Peter's, Westminster, before the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, on the Tlianks- 
giving Day, Nov. 29, 1798," 4to. 
*< A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
bis Diocese at his primary Visitation in 
1798," 4to. 1799. ** Sermon before 
the House of Lords, Feb. 5, 1812," 
4to. 

COLERAINE, the Right Honour- 
able George Hanger, fourth Ixurd ; of a 
convulsive fit; at Ids house near the 
Regent's Park ; March Slst ; «ged 7S. 

Lord Coleraine was better known 
by the familiar appellation of '' George 
Hanger." He was the third son of 
Gabriel first Lord Coleraine, by Eli- 
sabeth daughter and heir of R. Bond, 
Esq. of Cowbury, co. Hereford ; and 
younger brother of' the two preceding 
Lords. He entered young into the 
army, and served in America during 
the whole of the war with that country, 
but notwithstanding his repeated soli- 
citations, was not afterwards engaged in 
active service. His retirement on the 
full pay of his rank as Captain from 
the Artillery Drivers drew some ob- 
servations from the Commissioners of 
Military Enqiiiry in their 17th Report, 
to which Colonel Hanger published an 
answer. 

He was formerly admittwl among the 
convivial companions of. his present 
Majesty; but as the Prince advanced 



in life, the eccentric nnuuien. of the 
C<Aone\ became somewhat too free and 
coarse for the; Royal taste* and the 
broad vivacity of the facetious hu- 
mourist gave way to associates of a 
more refined description. But though 
the Colonel was free in his manners, be 
never was inclined to give intentional 
offence, and tibe peculiarity of those 
manners precluded all idea of resent- 
ment, and laughter rather than anger 
was the result of his most extravagant 
sallies. He vras capable of serious 
exertions of friendship, not by pecuniary 
sacrifices, for of such his situation 
hardly ever admitted, but by perse- 
vering zeal when he was likely to efiiBct 
a beneficial purpose. He waa^ well 
acquainted with military duty, and waa 
never wanting in courage, or the spirit 
of enterprise. He is generally acknow- 
ledged to have been a very h^mi^ffrnf 
man in early life, but his person was 
disguised by the singularity of his 
dress. Tbough disposed to participatie 
in all the dissipations of higher life, be 
yet contrived to devote much of his time 
to reading, and was generally well 
provided with topics for die usual con- 
versations of the table, even in the most 
convivial circles. He was so marked 
a character that he might be considered 
as one of the prominent features of his 
time, and he was courted as well for 
the peculiarity, as for the harmless 
tendency of hu humour. 

On the death of his elder brother, 
William Lord Coleraine, Dec 1 1, 1814, 
he resolutely declined to assume the 
title, and waa always somewhat peevisk 
when he was addressed by it. Upon 
the whole, if he had not the wit of 
Falstaff, he was always entertaining^ 
and his numerous and varied classes of 
acquaintances may well say of him as 
of the facetious offspring of our im- 
mortal Bard, that they could *' have 
better spared a better man." 

He published the following pam- • 
phletSy all oontaining infbrmation, ex- 
pressed in his own whimsical manner, 
and in one of them he introduced a 
portrait of himself suspended on a 
gibbet. " Address to the Army on 
Tarleton's History of the Campaigns of 
1780 and 1781," 8vo. 1789. « Anti- 
cipation of die FVeedom of Braban^** 
8VO. 1792. « Military Reflections on 
the attack and defence of the City of 
London," 8vo. 1795, [this abounds 
with disputable positions.] ** His Life;, 
Adventures and Opinions," 2to1b.8to. 
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1801. " Reflections on the menaoed 
Invasion, and the Afeons of protecting 
the Capital.** 8vo. 1804. 

COOK, Mr. Anthony, at Wooley. 
near Hexham, aged 29. Mr. Cook was 
Mathematical Master to the Trinity 
House of Newcastle. This able mathe- 
matician was brought up as a farmer, 
and at a very early age evinced con- 
siderable fondness for figures, which 
led him several years ago to become a 
contributor to Uic Ladies* and Gentle, 
men's Diaries. About three years 
since, when Mr. Edward Riddle, the 
late master to the Trinity House, was 
appointed to the mastership at Green, 
wich, Mr. C. was the person elected 
to succeed Mr. R., and on which oc- 
casion he received reconunendatioas 
from Drs. Ilutton, Gregory, &c. &c. 
From Mr. Cook's diligence in his pro-' 
fession at the Trinity School, he had 
laid in a stock of observations which he 
had begun to arrange for a large work 
on Navigation, both theoretical and 
practical, and which will now, perhaps, 
be for ever lost to the world. He re- 
ceived his education at the school of 
that able teacher, tlie Rev. Mr. Scurr, 
of Hexham. In private life he was 
modest and unassuming, mild in his 
manners, and steady in his friendship. 

COOKE, the Rev. Edward, M.A. 
and LL.B. rector of Haversham, in 
Bucks, at his parsonage-house, after a 
long and severe illness, Feb. 27. Mr. 
Cooke was bom at Wolverton, near 
Stony Stratford, 18th March 1772; re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education at 
Bc>rkhampstead*8chool ; was admitted of 
Exeter College, Oxford, Nov. 1 9, 1789; 
took the degree of A.M.April 19,1796; 
and LL. B. June 1 3, 1799. He was or- 
dained Deacon, May .SI, 1795; and 
Priest, May 22, 1796 ; instituted to the 
rectory of Haversham, April 6, 1802; 
on the presentation of Thomas Kitelee, 
of Castlethorpe, co. Bucks, gent, by 
grant, for that turn only, from Alexander 
Small, esq. of Clifton Reynes, patron 
thereof, the same being void by the 
death of William Gardiner, clerk, the 
last incumbent. 

Mr. Cooke's punctilious attention to 
Ills clerical duties afforded a profitable 
and commendable example : during the 
whole course of an incumbency of more 
than twenty years, there were very few 
Sundays on which the regular and ac- 
customed services of his parish church 
were interrupted ; and it is creditable 
to bis memory, timt whilst Sectarians 
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abound in most of the iieigliboaiing 
villages and towns, not more tliiupi doe 
single instance of secesnon or dinent 
from the established religion has, for 
many years, been found amongst tfa» 
inhabitants of Haversham. 

He was a man of plain and unaffeet- 
ed manner, a diligent parish priest, a 
good neighbour, a cheerful contributor 
to the r^ief of indigence anid disttesa^ 
and a liberal encourager of honest in- 
du.stry. He built, at his own. expeoea^ 
a school, and provided, at his own co8t» 
an instructor for the poor children or 
the village in which he reuded; and, 
with iude&tigable exertions, was the 
principal means of establishing a nioa%> ' 
useful and beneficial Friendly Society^ 
for the mutual support and assistaiiee 
of the inhabitants of the several parishes 
of Haversham, Castlethorpe, Hanslap,. 
Paulerspury, ^Stony Stratford, St Giloi 
and St. Mary Magdalen, Wolverton, 
Shcnley, Loughton, Bradwell, Stanton- 
bury. Great Linford, Little Linford^ 
Cosgrove, in the counties of Bucking* 
ham and Northampton, of which in* 
sdtution he personally superintended 
the management and regulation until 
the year immediately preceding his 
death. 

His attainments, as a scholar, were of 
the first order. There were few amongst 
the most eminent literary characters 
who have united to great strength of 
intellect, and a remarkable penetration 
and acuteness, such a degree of aeal 
and industry as distingui^ed Ms pnv 
gress in the pursuits of learning. His 
inclination led him particularly to the 
study of the laws of his native country, 
and he was so intimately well versed in 
every thing which related to its History, 
Antiquities, and Jurisprudence, that 
upon these subjects his mind might be 
regarded, and was esteemed by his 
friends and acquaintance, as a complete 
dictionary of useful knowledge, ever 
accessible to those who desired his sd- 
vice or assistance ; and constantly and 
invariably devoted to their service and 
advantage whenever resorted to* Al- 
though he passed much of his time in 
retirement, he not only contributed 
largely to many periodical publicatioos 
wt& Wb own pen, but affonkd his co* 
opemdve assistance to many distinguktl^ 
ed writers, who have been indei^ed to 
him for i)o inconsiderable,. portion of 
their literary fame. He waa an assi- 
duous collector of books, and po sses s e d 
an extensive and valuable library, par* 
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ticuUurly rich in the departments of 
Ttadiogjf Law, Antiquities, Histxtry, 
and Claarical Literature. Besides tlie 
" History of Wbaddon Chase,** upon 
which he had bestowed great Btteiition, 
and the publication of which was only 
hitemipted by his death, it having been 
for a considerable length of time at the 
press, Mr. -Cooke has left behind him 
▼ery ample coHetftkms towards a Histoid 
6f 'Puckhighjtmrtiire, combining copies 
of almost all die unpublished manu- 
scripts of Browne "Willis, Cole, Roger 
Dodsworth, &c. with extracts f^m the 
Tower Rolls, and other public records, 
the whole of which, probably, if his 
life had been spared afbw years longer, 
would have been in a stalie to meet the 
|)nblic ^e. Mr:Codke is not known to 
have been fhe avowed author of any 
publi^ed work, but was eminently 
'Qualified to shine ds a Mrriter by the 
peculiar strength and simplicity of his 
style, and the clearness and nervous 
precision of his diction. 

COOKE, the Rev. William, M. A., 
rector of £[emstead with Lcssingham, 
CO. of Norfolk, May 3. lie was son 
*of Dr. Cooke, t>niv6st'of King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and brother of £d- 
"ward Cooke, esq. late one of the Under 
'SecretiLries of State for the Foreign 
Departmetit. He was admitted at Eton 
"School in 1 765, of ^liich lie became an 
Assisttttt, and was formerly Fellow of 
King*s College, Cambridge, B.A. 1770, 
'M.A.^773. 

Jn 1780 he was elected Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek, which in 1 793 he re- 
sigriedi and was succeeded by the 
iearxi^ Professor Porson. He was 
"presented to the Hvings of Hcmstead, 
with Lessingham, by his College, in 
1785. Mr. C. obtained several acade- 
mical prizes at Eton, and was otie of 
the Whitehall tVeachers. He had the 
highest claims to distinction as a classi- 
cal scholar. His publications were, 
" A Sermon preadied before the Uniw 
versity of Cambridge, Jan. SO, 1781 ;" 
a very sensible edition of ** Aristotclcs 
de Re Poetica cum vcmione et notis,*' 
1785, 8vo. ; and a translation of Gray*s 
Elegy in a country Church-^ard, into 
Greek verse, a performance (abating 
some ovenights) of most singular and 
original excellence. Tlic manner in 
which this exquisite translation was laid 
before the public, deserves to l)e re- 
'corded as an instance of modesty in the 
translator, highly honourable in itself, 
and jemnxka^y. striking when accom- 



panied with so very extensive a 'claim ^ 
merit. It wks printed on a ftw spare 
pages at the end of his edition of 
Aristotle. 

in 1787 he published " Prelectio ad 
actum publicum habita Cantabrigis,'* 
in 4to. ; and in 1 789, " A Disaeitetioa 
on the Revelation of St.John,"'whereiii 
he compares the book of Revelatkm 
with the'<£dipu8 Tyrannus of Sopho- 
cles, and The Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer. 

COOKE, William, Esq., at his house 
in Half-moon<Street, Piccadilly, April 3» 
at a very advanced age. Mr. Cooke 
was bdhi at Cork, which city he left in 
the year 1766, and 'never returned to it. 
He came to this country, with strong 
recommendations to fhe first Marquis 
of ^ansdo^fi'n, the Duke -of Richmondy 
Edmund ^urke, and Dr. Goldsmith. 
He retained an intimacy with aH these 
distinguished characters through life. 
Soon after his arrival in London be 
entered -himself a fnember of the Middla 
Temple, hut-after a circuit or two pur- 
cliased a share in two public jounudsy 
and d^oted himself chiefly to the public 
press. His first poem was entitled 
« The Art of Living in London,** 
whith was attended with considerable 
success. His next work was a prow 
essay, entitled ** Elements of Dramatic 
Criticism." He afterwards wrote die 
Life of Macklin the actor, with a 
History of the Stage during the life of 
that performer. He also wrote the Life 
of that celebrated wit, Samuel Foo(e» 
with whom, as well as with Macldin^ 
he was on intimate terms. Both of these 
works abound with anecdotes, and ju- 
dicious remarks on the merits of con- 
temporary actors and actresses. Mr. 
Cooke, by desire of the Marqub of 
Lansdown, then Lord Shelbume, wrote 
a pamphlet on Parliamentary Reform, 
which contained true constitutional prin- 
ciples, expressed in nervous language. 
His chief poetical work was an excellent 
didactic poem, intituled ** Conversa- 
tion," first published in 1807, and de- 
dicated to John Symmons, Esq. F. R. S. 
a gentleman well known in the literary 
circles. In this dedication, when the 
poem came to a second edition, Mr. 
Cooke introduced the character of their 
mutual friend Maurice Morgan, esq., the 
author of an admirable Essay on the 
character of Fahlaff. In the fourth edi- 
tion (1815) the author introduced with 
accur&cy and spirit the characters of se- 
veral of ^e members of the well-known 
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Literary Club • in Gerrard Street, and 
of that which was afterwards established 
in Essex Street, in imitation of the per- 
petual club in the Spectator, for the ex- 
press purpose of amusing the evenings 
of Dr. Johnson, and of listening to his 
instructive conversation. Amongst those 
of the club in Gerrard Street are the 
names of Johnson, Burke, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and Goldsmith ; on the last 
he always dwelt with true friendship. 
The late Mr. Wyndham and David 
Garrick are given with truth and 
energy. 

From the Essex Street Clubf are se- 
lected the names of Boswell, Dr. Horsley, 
Dr. Brocklesby, Arthur Murphy, and 
John Nichols. 

The last of these characters is con- 
cluded by the following apostrophe : 
** Yet, oh ! my friend, with whom full 

many a night 
I*ve heard these worthies with supreme 

delight. 
How sad to tell those happy scenes are 

o*er, 
And all tliose lov*d Associates are no 

more! 
All -—all are gone — save we who still 

remain, 
As mourning heralds of tlie matchless 

tnun." 
Mr. Cooke, as we have said, was 
much advanced in years ; and, as a proof 
that he came from a long-lived family, 
bis father was actually a class-fellow with 
the youngest son of Dryden, and well 
remembered the funeral of that great 
Poet. Having, by industry and be- 
quests of friendship, acquired consider- 
able property, whidi lie prudently ma- 
naged, he had retired for many years 
into private life, and maintained an in- 
tercourse with a very few select friends. 
Mr. Cooke had enjoyed such extensive 
connections as gave him a deep and 
comprehensive knowledge of mankind, 
and bad stored his mind with anec- 
dotes which he related with ease, spirit, 
and humour. 



* Of this famous club, which con- 
sisted of 44 noblemen and gepUemen of 
the highest station in rank and literature, 
only two survive — Earl Spencer and 
Lord Stowell. 

f The members of this club were 
particularly selected by Dr. Johnson. 
Only three are now living — Mr. Cham- 
berlain Clark, Mr. Jo£eU, and Mr. 
Nichols. 



COOPER, Henry, Esq., Barrister- 
at-law ; on the 1 9th of September, at 
the cottage of his friend Mr. Hill, at 
Chelsea, after a short illness, which 
brought on an inflanunafion in hisbdwels 
that proved fataL Mr. Cooper was a ^ 
the time of his death eight or nine-and" 
thirty, and though occasionally affected 
with those bilious attacks which few 
men of great application are free from , 
his general strength and vigour of con- 
stitution made his death as unexpected 
as it has been afflicting to his friends. 
He had been about twelve years at the 
bar. Mr. Cooper was the son of a pro« 
vincial counsel of eminence, at Nor- 
wich. He went to sea with Lord Nel- 
son, and was present at the battle of the 
Nile; but he early quitted the naval 
profession for that of the law, though he 
retained much of the frankness and 
gaiety of manner which distinguish sea- 
men, and the activity and strengtli of 
frame which a seamen's habits create. 
He was afterwards Attorney General 
of the Bermudas, at the time when one 
of the Cockbums was Governor. On 
the appointment of the late Mr. Sergeant 
Blosset to the Chief-justiceship of Ben- 
gal, Mr. Cooper, who was then rapidly 
rising on his circiiit, (the Norfolk,) be- 
came one of the leaders, and at the two 
last assizes was in almost every cause. 
He possessed great activity and versa- 
tility of mind. No one, according to 
the testimony of those who saw most of 
him, combined with a fluent and power- 
ful eloquence a better judgment and 
nicer skill in conducting a cause^ But 
his best and high»t forensic quality 
(and that which, combined with bis 
talents, makes the loss a national one) 
was his great moral and professional 
courage, his unshaken attaclunent to 
what he consid««d to be a good cause. 
No consideration ever warped him from 
his duty. He was proof not merely 
against those speculaticms on tlie best 
probable means of personal advance- 
ment, which many men reject as well as 
he did, but against that desire of stand- 
ing well with the Judge, of getting the 
ear of the Court, of obtaihing the sym- 
pathy of men of professional standing, 
which it requires much more firmness 
to resist. There was no one on whom 
a defendant, exposed to the enmi^ of 
Government or Judges, or to any pre* 
judices, could rely with greater certainty 
that he would not be^ compromised or 
betrayed by his advocate. In a word» 
tJiere was no man less of a sycophant. 

DD 2 
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lie had a confidence tliot he could make 
himself a name by his own mctits, and 
he would have made it ; - — 
*' But the fair guerdon when we hope 

to find, 
Comes tlie blind fury, with the abhorred 

shears, 
And slits the thin spun life.*' 

(We hope to be able to present our 
readers with an interesting memoir of 
this gentleman in our next volume.) 

CORNWALLIS, the Right Hon. 
and Right Rev. James Cornwallis, Earl, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, and 
Dean of Durham, at Richmond, Surrey, 
Jan. 20; in his 81st year. In our last 
Volume, pages 424, and 425, in the 
memoir of the last Marquis Cornwallis, 
we inserted several particulars of the 
life of this exemplary Prelate, which 
renders it unnecessary to repeat them 
here. 

He was of Merton College, Oxford, 
"ivhore he took the degrees of M. A. 
May 15, 1766, and D.C.L. Jan. 17, 
1775. 

He entered himself a Member of tlie 
Temple, and was intended for the Bar ; 
hut brighter prospects awaited him, for 
the Mitre is the portion of more men 
tlinn the Seals. His 'incle, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and his other 
friends, prevailed upon him to alter his 
views, and the rich Rectory of Wrotham, 
in Kent, was his first preferment. He 
.'ifttTwards was successively appointed 
Prebendary of Westminster ; Dean of 
(^1nlerbury 1775; Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry 1781 ; and Dean of 
Windsor 1791 ; which last preferment 
he exclianged for the Deanery of Dur- 
ham 1794. 

'Die remains of the Bishop were re- 
moved, with great funeral pomp, fVorfi 
his house at Richmond, for intcrmefit 
in the Cathedral of Lichndd. 'ITie in- 
scription on tlie cofiin-platc was—" The 
Right Hon. James £ar1 Cornwallis, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, and 
Denn of Durliain ; died 20th of January 
18J'J, iu \hc 81st year of his age." Next 
tlic hearse and three mourning coaches 
was his Lordship's carriage, which pro- 
cceilcd the whole of th? way. Several 
private carriages followed, among which 
wt.'re lliose of tlie Marquis of Stafford, 
the Dowager Ducliess of Richmond, 
Viscount Sidmoutli, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Lincoln, tlie 
Bishop of Winchester, Scc. llie funeral 
reached St. Alban*s on Wednesday, and 
arrived at Llcliliild on Tliursdav. 



He is succeeded in hfa Earlclom hf 
his only son, James Cornwallis Mainv 
Ijord Dromo. 

CRACHAMI Miss, the cekbvled 
Sicilian dwarf; in London; June lOCfa. 
On the day of her death, she wae ex- 
hibited as usual, and received upwards 
of 200 visitors : towards the erening m 
languor appeared to come over ber, and 
on her way from the exliibiCion-roaiB 
she exptre<l. Ythfin her latber and 
mother, who are performers at a tfaeatfe 
in Dublin, heardof her death, the ftvtiier 
came to tliis countr)" to obtain the bodf ; 
but the person who had prevailed on 
him to let him take the child to £i^ 
land for the benefit of its health, hal 
decamped with it. After a painlhl 
search, the father found that the bo^ 
had been disposed of to the College cf 
Surgeons, for dissection ; and, putting 
his paternal feelings out of thegneetfoBi 
it certainly was a fit subject finr ana- 
tomical study. The great wonder waa 
that the machinery of life could hiife 
been carried on so long in so minute 
and so diminutive a form; that acnfr* 
ture like this should possess all tiie phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual attr&intai 
of perfect humanity. It staggered Hit 
inquiring mind to contemplate her; aaA 
one could not help revolving the etiaiM 
doubts which arose — Is there in lUs 
pigmy production of nature, whldi %t 
can merely say belongs to the Uj^HhI 
order of creation, responsibility of ae- 
tion, principle, soul, and immorttf Hj^ 



D. 



DALLAS, Robert Charles, 
at Havre ; aged 70. Mr. Dallas was 
the son of a phyncian of KingsCdn, 
Jamaica, where he was bom. He rn* 
ceived the rudiments of education at 
Musselburgh, N. B., and was aiUw p awl s 
placed under the tuition of the late 
Mr. James Elphinstone, of KenaingtOB. 
He then entered himself as a atadent-of 
law in the Inner Temple, and about tfie 
time of coming of age made a vo y ag e 
to Jamaica, to take possession of' tlie 
property which had devolved to himlby 
his father*s death. Here he was m^ 
pointe<l to a lucrative office ; but 
a residence of tliree years in the h 
returned to Europe, and married the 
daughter of Benjamin Harding, Bed., 
of Hacton House, near Homdunok 
With this lady he again repaired to 
Jamaica ; hut Iter lieahh being impaired 
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l)y the climale, he was obliged to relin> 
quish his office, and he quitted the West 
Indies for ever. Mr. D. passed several 
years on the continent, whence he was 
driven bv the French revolution ; and 
afterwards visited America, with the in- 
tention of settling in that country. 
Disappointed, however, in the idea 
which he had formed of it, he once more 
returned to England, and commenced 
a literary career, highly creditable to his 
industry. His principal publications 
were: — 

Miscellaneous Writings, consisting of 
poems ; Lucretia, a tragedy, and Moral 
£ssays, vrith a vocabulary of the Pas- 
sions, 4to. 1797. — Clery*s Journal of 
Occurrences at the Temple, during the 
confinement of Louis XVI. from the 
French, 8vo. 1798. — Annals of the 
French Revolution, from the French of 
Bertrand de Moieville, 9 vols. Svo. 1 800- 
1802. — Memoirs of the last year of 
Louis XVI. 3 vols. 8vo. — Letter to 
the Hon. C. J. Fox, respecting an in- 
accurate quotation of the Annals of tlie 
French £Le volution, made by him in tlie 
H. of Com. by Bertrand de Moleville, 
with a translation, Svo. 1800. — Cor- 
respondence between Bertrand de Mo> 
leville and C J. Fox, upon his quota- 
tion of tl:e Annals, widi a translation, 
Svo. 1800. — Tlie British Mercury, 
from the French of Mallet du Pan. — 
The Natural History of Volcanoes, from 
Che French MS. of the Abbe Ordinaire, 
8vo. 1801. — Percival, or Nature Vin- 
dicated; nov. 4 vols. 1801.— Elements 
of Self- Knowledge, 8vo. 1802. — His- 
tory of the Maroons, from their origin to 
their establishment in SicrraLeone, 2vols. 
Svo. 1803. — Description of the Cos- 
tume of tlie Hereditary States of the 
House of Austria, from the French of 
Bertrand de Moleville, imp. 4to. 1804. 
— Refutation of the libel on the late 
King of France, published by Helen 
Maria Williams, under the title of 
" Political and Confidential Corres- 
pondencc of Louis XVI.** from tlie 
French of Bertrand de Moleville, Svo. 

1804. — Aubrey ; nov. 4 vols. 1804. — 
Memoirs of Maria Antoinetta, Queen of 
France, from the French of Joseph 
Weber, her foster-brother, royal Svo. 

1805. — The Morhmds ; tales illustra- 
tive of tlie simple and surprising, 4 vols. 
12mo. 1805. — The Latter Years of the 
Reign and Life of Louis XVI., from 
the French of Hue, Svo. 1806. — The 
Knights ; tales illustxadve of the mar- 
vellous, 3 vob. 12mo. 1808. — The 



Siege of Rochelle ; hist, nov., from die 
French of Mad. de Genlis, 3 vols. 
12mo. 1808. — Not at Home, com. 
Svo. 1809. — Miscellaneous works and 
novels, 7 vols, royal ISmo. 1812. 

Mr. Dallas was a religious and just 
man ; in private and domestic inter- 
course cheerful, pleasing, and unaffected, 
and his memory will long be endeared 
to his family and his friends. He was 
followed to the grave by the British 
Consul, and nearly all the respectable 
inhabitants of the place. His last work, 
was *.* Recollections of Lord Byron.** 

DAVIS, the Rev. Dr. John Bun- 
nell ; on the 28th of September. The 
great claim which his memory has on 
public veneration and gratitude, is the 
foundation of tlie Ro^al Universal DU- 
jiemaryfoT Children, an Institution th<e 
first of the kind in the world, and whichf 
for its extensive and increasing useful- 
ness to intlividuals, to families, and to 
nations, will cause his name to be trans- 
mitted to posterity as one of the greatest 
benefactors of manl^lnd. Dr. Davis 
had observed, that among the numerous 
charitable institutions of tliis great em- 
pire, though there were many into which 
diseased children as well as adults might 
be admitted, there was none of a medi- 
cal character for children only. 'He was 
satisfied, too, that in the most tender age 
maladies were generated by mal- treat- 
ment, the consequences of which, even 
where not imme<liatcly fatal, produced 
in after-life debilitv both of mind . and 
body, impairing the powers' of the in- 
dividual, tlirowing an additional burden 
on society, and greatly augmenting tlie 
general mass of human suffering. Tlic 
diseases of children, injurious as they 
may be in effect, are peculiarly diflScult 
of treatment from tlie imperfect means 
possessed in most cases of ascertaining 
the nature, the seat, the cause, or the 
violence of the complaint, tlie operation 
of tlic medicines, and the various diag- 
nostics of disease or indications of cure. 
A peculiar study therefore is requisite of 
this very obscure and intricate subject ; 
and such a study cannot be effectually 
pursued but by a physician who has 
means and inclination to attend to a va»>t 
number of cases of infantile malady. 
Nor is it only in regard to actual dis- 
ease, that information of this kiod be- 
comes serviceable, it necessarily leads to 
many important observatioiis on the 
nursing and rearing of children in heal th , 
and on the best means of preventing 
sickness. Viewed in this light, a Dis- 
n D 3 
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pensary for the Children of the Poor is, 
in fact, a great and essential benefit to 
the rich, facilitating the cure of their 
children by improving the general state 
of science, and enlarging the ^hcre of 
medical experience. It cannot be ne- 
cessary to advert to the exquisite moral 
pleasure of restoring to aAectionatc 
parents of all classes the offspring which 
an alarming disorder had threatened to 
snatch from them ; nor will a reflecting 
mind fail to observe that in promoting 
judicious and constant attention to the 
health of tlie infant, we do muchtowatd 
improving and elevating the cliaracter of 
the parent. Influenced by such reflec- 
tions as these. Dr. Davis applied all the 
energies of an acute mind and an active 
disposition towards the formation of a 
General Dispensary for Children ; whicli 
he had the happiness of seeing brought 
into operation in June 1816. Since 
that time the advantages which he con- 
templated have been more than realized ; 
and the continued growtli of the insti- 
tution has been followed by an increase 
of benefits, the evidence of which is 
alike striking and unequivocal. From 
the report for tlie year 1 822, the chil- 
dren relieved by this charity, and those 
who have died under ten years of age 
during the same period within the bills 
of mortality, appear as follows : — 
Relieved by tlie Charity. Died in London. 

1st year 1822 8736 

2d 1925 8004 

3d yl71 7b76 

4th 3282 7620 

5th 7987 7602 

6th 10726 6973 

Thus we see, that with a population 
which is well known to be continually 
increasing in London, the deaths of 
yoimg children are annually diminish- 
ing. Such is tlie monument which 
Dr. Davis has erected to his own me- 
mory ; a monument are jyerentiius, for 
it must live in tlie heart of a grateful 
country ; a heritage to his children, and 
the best possible alleviation to tlint sor- 
row which his friends sustain for his 
premature loss. Dr. Davis was one of 
a numerous family, the children of tlie 
late T. Davis, Esq., fonnerly of Thet- 
ford, and aflerwards surgeon-general to 
His Majesty's customs. He has left a 
widow, three children, four brothers, 
and six sisters. He was interred at 
Kennington. 

DAVY, Mr. John, at May's I5uild- 
ings, February 22d. ; aged 59. 

To Mr. Davy, the public is indebted 



for many favourite airs. He wm haM 
in the parisb of Upton HelioD, 8 mikf 
from Exeter, in the yew l76Sf mad, 
from his very infancy, diaoDvered tbv 
most remarkable sensilulity r e f lecting 
music. When only three years of age^ 
he wei\jt into a room where his node 
was playing over a psalm-tune on the 
violoncello, and the moment he hend 
the instrument he ran away cxying, and 
was so terrified, that he expected hiu 
every moment to fall into fits. In the 
course of some weeks his uncle repeat* 
edly tried to reconcile him to tiie instra* 
ment, which at last he efTected, after a 
great deal of coaxing, by taking tlie 
child's fingers and maJiing htm strike 
the strings, which at first starded hiav 
but in a few days he became so pawJOP 
ately fond of the amusement, that he 
took every opportunity of scra|dng a 
better acquaintance with this monslBr* 
who, in the hands of his keepefy had 
dreadfully frightened him with Ids tre- 
mendous noise. Within a short time^ 
by a little attention, he turned the noCca 
of tliis frightful animal into notes of Jpj. 
At this time there was a company of 
soldiers quartered at Crediton, a town 
about a mile from Helion. Htson- 
cle took him there frequently, and one 
day, attending the roll-call, lie a pp e ar e d 
to be greatly delighted with the fifes ; 
not content with hearing them, lie bor- 
rowed one, and very soon picked out 
several tunes, and played them decentij* 
After this he gathered a quantity of 
what the people call biller — it is tuba» 
lar, and grows in marshy grounds; 
witli tlie biller he made several indta* 
tions of this instrument, and sold them 
to his play-fellows. When between 
four and five years of age, his ear waa 
so very correct, that he could play any 
easy tune after once or twice heuiuff it* 
Before he was quite six years olo, a 
neighbouring smith, into whose honae 
he used frequently to run, lost between 
twenty and thirty horse-shoes; diligent 
search was made after them for many 
days, but to no purpose. Soon after, 
the smitli heard some musical sounds* 
which seemed to come from the upper 
part of the house ; and having listened a 
sufiicient time to be conrinced that Ms 
ears did not deceive him, he went up 
stairs, where he discovered the young 
musician and his property between the 
ceiling of the garret and the thatched 
r(M)f. He had selected eight horse-dioea^ 
out of more than twenty, to form a com* 
))1cte iKTtave ; hod suspended ead of 
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them by a single cord, clear from the 
vfa\\, and, with a small iron rod, was 
amusing himself by imitating Grediton 
chimes, which he did with great cxacu 
ness. This story l)eing made public, 
and his genius for music increasing 
hourly, a neighbouring clergyman of 
considerable rank in the church, who 
patronised him, showed him a harp- 
sichord, which he soon got a familiar ac- 
<]iiaintance with, and by his intuitive 
genius was soon able to play any easy 
lesson which came in his way ; i^ ap- 
plied himself likewise to the violin, and 
found but few difficulties to surmount 
in his progress on that instrument. 
When eleven years old, he was intro- 
duced to tlie Rev. Eastcott, by 

his patron. Mr. £. set Iiim down to 
the pianoforte, and, soon perceiving 
tliat the seeds of music were sown in a 
rich soil, he recommended his friends to 
place him with some cathedral organist, 
under whom he might have free access 
to a good instrument, and get some 
knowledge of the rules of composition. 
Dr. Jackson, organist of Exeter Cathe- 
4lral, was some time after applied to, 
who consented to take him, and he was 
articled to him when he was about twelve 
years of age. 

When Mr. Davy was grown up, he 
came to town and was soon engaged to 
supply music for operas, for which he 
was well qualified by the correctness of 
hia style and his facility at composition. 
He was for many years regularly re- 
tained by the Theatres Royal for this 
purpose, until infirmities, rather than 
age, rendered him almost incapable of 
exertion, and he died in penury " with 
out a friend to close his eyes.** Many 
of his pieces, will, however, never cease 
to be recollected and admired, parti- 
cularly his Just like I.ovc — May we 
ncer ivant a Friend — Tlw Death of the 
JSniugf^ler — and The Bay of Biscay. 
He also wrote several operas ; the latest, 
Rob Roy Macgregor for Covent Garden, 
and Wunians Will for tlic English 
Opera House. 

Mr. Davy had once a passion for the 
stage, and actually made his dibut as a 
tragic hero at Exeter, on which* occa- 
sion he assumed the clwracter of Zanga 
— the present excellent actor, Mr. Dow- 
ton, sustaining the part of Alonzo. 
Mr. Davy was a man of mild, amiable, 
and unassuming manners. 

His remains were interred on the 
28th of February, in St. Martin's 
dmrcb-yard* 



DE COHRCY, the Hon. Michael, 
Admiral of tlie Blue, at his seat, Stock- 
ton-house, Saltash; Feb. 22d; The 
noble family of De G)urc;^ is, allied to 
most of the Princes of Europe, deriving 
its descent in the male line from the 
house of liorraine, of the race of the 
Emperor Charlemagne, or Charles I. 
surnamed the Giteat, who obligeid the 
Saxons, and all other heathens whom he 
conquered, to receive the Cbrisliaa 
faith ; and so effected the grand revolu- 
tion of Europe. 

The subject of this memoir was the 
third and eld^t surviving son of John, 
the 2.?th Lord Kinsale, Baron Courcy, 
of Courcy, and Baron Ringrone, prer 
mier Baron of the kingdom oC Irelapd^ 
by Martha, daughter of the Rev. Isaac 
Heron, of Dorsetshire; which noble^ 
man, on being presented to his late 
Majesty, Sept. 15, 1 762, had the honotir 
of a<(.serting the ancient privilege of his 
family, by wearing his hat in the royal 
presence, granted to his ancestor, J<Am 
de Courcy, Earl of Ulster, &c. by John, 
King of England. 

During the American war our officer 
commanded the Swallow sloop, from 
which vessel he was posted Sept. 6, 1 783^ 
into the Euro()a of 50 guns, the flag 
ship of the late Admiral Gambier, on 
the Jamaica station. In 1 787 we find 
him in the Hyaena of 20 guns, escort- 
ing the firjit party of convicts ever sent 
to New Soutli Wales, 100 leagues to 
the westward. He was afterwards sta- 
tioned on the coast of Ireland, for th^ 
suppression of smuggling. 

At the commencement of the war 
with France, in 1793, Capt. de Courcy, 
was appointed to the Pearl, frigate,, on 
tlie Irish station ; and from that ship re- 
moved, about the latter end of the year 
1794, to the Magnanime, n cut down 
64, mounting 26 24-pounder5 on the 
main deck, 18 12- pounders on the quar- 
ter-deck and fure castle, and 4 42- 
pounder carronades. 

We find the following French priva- 
teers among the list of captures made 
by Captain De Courcy during the time 
he commanded the Magnanime: Le 
Triton , 8 guns, pierced for 1 8 , 1 80 men ; 
le Tiercelet, 8 guns, 10 swivels, and 47 
men; I'Eug^nie, 18 guns, 107 men ; 
TAudacieux, 20guns, 137 men; andJa. 
Colombe, 12 guns, 64 men. He also 
assisted at the capture of la Decade 
French frigate of 36 guns ; and the 
defeat of a French squadron off* Ire. 
land, Oct. 12, 1798; on which l^tt^i: 
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oocniion the Magnanlme had M?eii men 
wounded. 

In Fdmiary, 1799, our officer was 
appointed to the Canada, of 74 guns, 
attached to the Channel fleet, one of the 
■hips sent on an expedition against Qui- 
beron in the summer of 1 800. 

On the 10th April, 1801, the Canada 
was off the Black Rocks, when the Mars 
.carried away her head, bowsprit, fore- 
mast, main-top-mast, and main-yard, 
by running foul of the Centaur. Capt. 
De Courcy succeeded in towing the 
Mars safe into Plymouth, where she ar- 
rived ten days after the accident. At 
the conclusion of the war, our officer 
JDommanded the Namur, a second rate. 

Soon after the renewal of hostilities, 
in 1803, Captain De Courcy was ap- 
pointed to the Fiantagenet, a 74 gun 
■hip built without a poop, on a plan 
suggested by Lord Gambier. After 
cruizing some time on the coast of Ire- 
land, he conveyed the outward-bound 
East India fleet to St. Helena ; and on 
his return thence with several China 
ships under his protection, was pre- 
sented by the Court of Directors with 
500 guineas, for the purchase of a piece 
of pUte. 

On the 28th Nov. 1804, he commis- 
tioned the St. George of 98 guns, at 
Plymouth ; and soon after proceeded in 
her to the Jamaica station, where he 
Qontinued imtil promoted to the 'rank 
of Rear- Admiral, Nov. 9, 1805. Early 
in 1808, we find him with his flag in 
the Tonnant, of 80 guns, accompanying 
Sir John T. Duckworth to the West 
Indies and coast of America, in chase 
of a French squadron ; which, however, 
eluded the vigilance of its pursuers, 
who andiored in Cawsand bay on the 
1 8th April, after traversing upwards of 
13,000 miles. 

In January, 1809, Rear- Admiral De 
Courcy commanded the squadron that 
covered the embarkation of tlie British 
army at Corunna, in front of which 
place the gallant Sir John Moore, after 
conducting a retreat unparalleled in 
modem history, was snatched from his 
country in the moment of victory. 
' Among the emigrants of distinction who 
sought an asylum on board the Ton- 
nant, on this occasion, was the Duke of 
Vera Aguas, the lineel descendant of 
the celebrated Christopher Columbus. 
On the 25th of tlic same month, the 
Houses of Lords and Commons passed 
a vote of thanks to the I^ear- Admiral, 
the captains, officers, and men of the 



squadron, for die awiBtimce tbty td^ 
forded the army. 

The subject of this memour ww aoort 
after appointed Commander-in- Chief at 
Brazil, and proceeded tfiither in tho Di- 
ana frigate. On his arrival at Rio Ja- 
neiro, he hoisted his flag in the Foud- 
royant, of 80 guns, where it continnwd 
until his return to England in 181S. 

Our officer was advanced to the niik 
of Vice-Admiral, July 81, 1810; and 
became an Admiral of the Blue, July 
19, 1 821. He married, Oct. 24^ 178e» 
Miss Blennerfaasset, daughter of Coo- 
way Blennerhassct, of C^e Conwsy, 
CO. Kerry, Esq. (descended from tfat 
ancient Cumberland fiunily of tfaid 
name^ and sister of the present Dow- 
ager Baroness Kinsale. The Admirals 
daughter, Anne, married in June, 18IS» 
Capt. Sir John Gordon Sinclair, bart. 
R. N. His eldest son is in Holy Ordon* 

DRINAVE, at Leaf-Square Acs. 
demy, Manchester, May 19; aged 15. 
Drinave was one of the five Madagan- 
car youths brought over to England • 
few years back, for the purpose of beii^ 
taught tlic principles of the Chriatiaa 
Reh'gion, as well as some useful brandi 
of trade, with an intention of rctumiag 
to tlieir native country to communicate 
their acquired knowledge. His f^ 
mains were interred at New Windaor, 
the pall being supported by the four r^ 
maining' Madagascar youths, and die 
whole of the students of the acadeoiy 
joining in the funeral procession, wift 
black crape and white favours on thcfr 
arms. 

DUDLEY, the Rev. Sir Heifty 
Bate, bart. February 1, at Cheltenham^ 
aged 78. Sir Henry's family had bcen^ 
from the reign of Charles I. resident 
chiefly in the counties of Worcester and 
Stafibrd, where they lived in opulence. 
Sir Henry was bom at Fenny Comp- 
ton, on the 25th August 1745. BBb 
father, the Rev. Henry Bate, long hdd 
the liring of St. Nicholas, in the ctfj of 
Worcester. His mother was sister of 
Dr. White, of Warwickshire, who, as an 
able Physician and fine Classic, stood 
high in tlie ranks of polished society. 
' Soon af^er the late Lord Camden was 
called to the important station of Lord 
High Chancellor, his Lordship, who 
possessed intimate knowledge of the 
elder Mr. Bate, voluntarily informed 
him that his name stood upon his list bf 
candidates, as he regarded lum as ^ 
excellent man, and knew he had nine 
children. About a year after, in 176S» 
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Mr. Bate wa« further apprised by his 
Lordship that the linng of North Farm- 
bridge in Essex was ready for his re- 
ception. 

Mr, Bate, in consequence, with his 
most excellent wife (whose memory is 
still regarded in Essex by all who knew 
her) and large family, fixed their resi- 
dence at Chelmsford ; and, a few years 
af^r, both died, at a premature period ; 
Mr. Bate himself, who was the eldest, 
not having readied his 46th year. 

The preceding particulars are stated 
on account of the relation they bear to 
circumstances connected with the sub- 
ject of this memoir. It is to be here re- 
marked, tiiat pending the perceptible 
decline o{ the father's health, a generous 
solicitude arose among the leading gen- 
tlemen of the county in favour of the 
son, who very soon heard with satisfiu:- 
tion of his nomination to the vacant 
living of bis father. 

Very inadequate, however, were the 
revenues of tliis small rectory to defray 
the charges Mr. Bate the younger be- 
came subject to, for a time, on account 
of tlie infant members of the family ; 
and a consideration of those circum- 
stances, it is conjectured, originally 
operated to direct bis attention to such 
literary undertakings as might be pro- 
ductive of speedy profit. The Morning 
Post soon after appeared; and, from 
the lively writing it exhibited, it very 
soon obtained a circulation quite un- 
precedented. He liad otlier connections 
with the press, but he withdrew from all 
those engagements early in 1780; and 
in the November of that year established 
the Morning Herald, for which paper 
an increasing demand was made from 
week to week, till the daily sale 
amounted to more than 4000. 

He also produced a few dramatic 
works. He had met at the table of his 
friend Mr. Garrick with the Rev. Mr. 
Townley, author of the matchless farce 
of «* High Life below Stairs." He 
afterwards became Mr. Townley *s Curate 
at Hendon ; and wrote, some time after, 
" The Rival Candidates," and three or 
or four similar productions ; of these 
" Tlie Flitch of Bacon," and «< The 
Woodman," stand pre-eminent. 

It was in the spring of the year 1781 
that the advowson of Brad well jujHa 
mare, in Essex, was purchased, in trust, 
for Mr. Bate, subject to the life of the 
Rev. George Pawson, the then incum- 
bent The late Mr. Albany Wallis, well 
qualified in such concerns, was em- 



|>loyed to conduct the necessary jmi- 
ceedings, aided by the le^ oj^nkliw 
and counsel of Sir Robert Burton ; and 
Sir Robert to the last hour contended for 
the strict regulari^ of the transaction. 

In the year 1784, Mr. Bate, under tlie 
usual authority, took the name of 
Dudley, in addition to his former name, 
at the instance of a descendant of that 
family, to whom he wras related : and 
by that name he will hereafter be men- 
tioned. And here, recurdpg to tlie sub- 
ject of Bradwell, it is to be observed, 
tlmt in the cask prepared by Mr. Dudley 
in 1802, he sets forth, that upon his 
visit to the spot, after the purchase had 
been completed, be found the church 
chancel, parsonage-buildings, and pre- 
mises, gone to general decay, tiic church- 
yard fenceless, tlie glebe-land, consist- 
ing of nearly 300 acres, inundated, the 
tenant thereof broken, and, for the un- 
healthiness of the climate, no rector 
nor vicar residing within many miles of 
that peninsula ; and no decent assistant 
to be procured for the discharge of the 
parish duties. 

Regardless of these appearances, he 
states, that he immediately became re- 
sident curate, caused the church, with 
all its appendages, to be effectively re- 
paired ; and, by establishing a regular 
church service, increased, progressively, 
a long-neglected congregation *. He 
also built a new dwelling-house and 
necessary out-buildings on the Rectory ; 
drained the land, embanked a large ad- 
dition from the sea, (for which he re- 
ceived, at different times, from the So- 
ciety of Arts, two gold medals,) thereby 
rescuing the place from a putrid swamp. 
And he most effectually suppressed, by 
his unwearied activity, an extensive 
system of smuggling, idike dangerous to 
tlie health and morals of the people, 
and injurious to the revenue. And upon 
these important works, according to 
estimates regularly prepared, an ex- 
penditure took place of more than 
;t;28,000. 

When, therefore, upon the death of 
Mr. Pawson, in 1 797, sixteen years after 
the above works were first undertaken, 
the Bishop hesitated to institute Mr. 
Dudley, the objection came with an 
overwhelming eflect. His Lordship had 
not remained ignorant of those expea- 
sive operations, but not the slightert in- 



* Lord Braybroke has most amply tes- 
tified to these meritorious acts of duty. 
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timation was ever conveyed to Mr. 
Dudley that he was encountering some 
degree of risk by his proceeilings. Attor 
a long correspondence with die Bisliop, 
and some legal proceedings on the part 
of Mr. Dudley, wliicli never came into 
court, it was agreed by the counsel on 
ImmIi sides, with the Bishop's consent, 
that the llcv.IUchard Birch, brother in- 
Ltw to Mr. Dudley, sliould be collated to 
tlie living ; wliich fact appears by docu- 
ments imder the signatures of tlie present 
Lord Chief Baron, Sir Samuel Sliep- 
henl; tiie I^rd Chief Commissioner, 
the Right Hon. William Adam ; and 
tlie present Mr. Justice Gaselce ; also by 
the aflidavit of Mr. Dudley. 

Sliortly after tliis arrangement, intel- 
ligence was received at Chelmsford, 
during the assiaECs, tliat the living of 
Braduell, having lapsed to the Crown, 
t\w same liarl been presented to the Rev. 
Mr. Gamble, Qiaplnin- General to tlie 
army. A general feeling of concern was 
instantly expressed through the assem- 
bly of Magistrates, and oilier gentle- 
men; and Mr. Adam, tlien in court, 
was prevailed upon to convey to Mr. 
Pitt the sense of the meeting in favour 
of Mr. Dudley, and invoke his consi- 
deration. 

A still more flattering testimonial on 
lielialf of Mr. Dudley appeared after- 
wards, in an address wliJch Mr. Adam, 
ontlic rJth June 1801, presented to the 
liight Hon. H. Addiogton, then First 
Lonl of the Treasury. This jmper was 
framed to accompany a memorial from 
Mr. Dudley, and is as follows : — 

" We, die Lord Lieut(.>nant, High 
Sheriff, and Magistrates, of the county 
of Essi'X, having (KTUsed and duly con- 
sidered the memorial and c:ise oftlie Uev. 
Henry Bute Dudley, have great satisfac- 
tion in oircring this testimony of our 
opinion of die additional and recent 
services which he has rendered the pub- 
lic, by stilting — 

*' 'lliat in the course of the last sum- 
mer he j-upprossed an alarming and dan- 
gerous insurrection within the district 
wheivin he resides, by personally se- 
curing; anil bringing to conviction, the 
ringleaders thereof; for which he re- 
ceivetl the dianks of the Lord Chief 
Justice, I^rd Kenyon, at the As.sizcs, 
and also diose of the Magistrates of di« 
county at their General Quarter Sessions. 

** Fully si>nsible of the importance of 
Mr. DudU>y*> services, on this and vari- 
ous odier uccusiouh ; and also of the ex- 
Fj cme hardsJiip of his case*, we feel it due 
IS 



to him thus to declare, that any mcut 
which may lie adopted for the allevia- 
tion of ita pressure, will prove highlgr 
acceptable and satisfactory to our countjt 
which has for so many years been so cs- 
scndally benefited by his public fsiciw 
tions.'* 

Signed by Lord Braybrokc, the Lord 
LieutcnantytheHigh SheriflT, theEarkof 
Winchclseo, and St. VincentyLord Pvtre, 
and other Peers; and the wbok lay Ma- 
gistrates of Essex. 

About this time, in a debate wbicfa 
had for its subject die rutttlence of Ifae 
Clergy, Mr. Slieridan inastrainofoMit- 
powering eloquence, addnessed tiie 
House of Commons on the severe nt^ 
sures which liad been directed agauat 
- Mr. Dudley ; and be conclusively com- 
mented ** on the proceeding as entiie^ 
at variance with that mild apirit trhidi 
was die characteristic of tbc £ngUdb 
Church.'* Mr. Stnitt, die highly le- 
selected I\Iember for Malden,did not iiif- 
fer die opportunity to pass undl ho had 
exprcsse<l in very extolling language bis 
opinion of the merits of Mr. Dudley, 
and declared tliat " his services aa a Bla- 
gistrate, entitled him to the gratitude of 
the county." 

It may here be mentioned to the 
honour of the Earl St. Vincent, who 
ha<l always been zealous in ex|Yrefldiig 
the highest afiprobaUon on die utilifef of 
Mr. I)u(lley*s labours throughout hb 
district ; his system of drainage, which 
he extended over his own and the neig|i- 
bouring lands; and also die fine roadS| 
formed and superintended by liiin in 
every direction ; that vfXvm his Lord- 
ship became a Cabinet Minister he pfo- 
fesscd an imaltere<l opinion of tlie havd- 
sliip of Mr. Dudley's case; and, after 
waiting for the chance of a favorable 
movement in other quarters, die wjhle 
Ix)rd, wholly unsolicited by Mr. Dudley, 
audiorized Sir Evan Ncpean to wait upon 
Viscount Sidmouth in his name, and 
impress his Ixirdship with the stroug 
feeling of the county in favour of one 
IK ho had yielded to a most heavy prea- 
sure widi silent magnanimity ; and whose 
wreck of fortune demanded dwir early 
consideration. 

Nolhing, however, seeming to pro- 
mise in England, Mr. Dudk^ was re- 
commended to iiroceeil to Ireland, where 
Sir Evan Nc|K>an, the Cliief Secretary of 
the Lord Lieutenant, gave him an ixn- 
nieiliate and handsome introductimi to 
a private audience with His Excellenc y 
the Earl of Hardwicke. 
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A considerable period, however, elapsed 
bcibre any acceptable living offered ; at 
length, towards the close of 1 804, he was 
presented to the''Rectory of Kilscoren, in 
the Barony of i^orth. He was also pre^ 
ferred to the office of Chancellor of the 
Cathedral of Ferns; and in the year 
1807 he received presentation to the 
Rectory of Kilglass in the county of 
Longford, through the favor of the Duke 
of Bedford, then Lord Lieutenant, who, 
in a letter to Mr. Dudley at the time, 
expressed his sense of the unmerited 
rigour by which he had been deprived 
of Bradwell? 

From the memorable day on which 
Mr. Dudley had been deprived of Brad- 
well, up to tlie day of his being collated 
to Kilscoren, seven years had elapsed ; 
during which period he had not derived 
the least advantage whatever from any 
description of preferment ; and bis loss 
of property during that interval, includ- 
ing die first mentioned disbursement of 
;6'28,000, amounted to ir50,820. 

These circumstances of hardship (put- 
ting the accumulation which time would 
have given the sums out of considera- 
tion,) Mr. Dudley always considered 
were, with all his endeavours, very im- 
perfectly known to His Majesty's Minis- 
ters, on the justice of whom he placed 
the firmest reliance, up to the day of 
Mr. Gamble's death, on the 27th July, 
1811; when as acknowledged Patron 
of the Living, he presented the same to 
the Rev. Richard Birch, as he had for- 
merly designed. The preceding remarks 
are introduced at this time to explain 
the causes which led to the anniliiiation 
of Mr. Dudley's property : who, to meet 
his occasional difficulties, had sold se- 
veral small possessions, particularly the 
estate of Edwin's Hail, in Essex ; and 
finally the advowson of BradwcU, under 
a circumstance of adversity to his kin* 
dred that scarcely has a parallel. The 
worthy family of the Rev.Thos. Schrei- 
ber were the purchasers. Tlic sale took 
place on the 8th of August 18 J 9, and 
Mr. Birch, at that time incumbent, who 
appeared during the day in excellent 
health and spirits, was seised on the 
night of the 9th with illness, and his 
death immediately followed. 

During Mr. Dudley's residence in Ire- 
land, which continued with very little 
interruption, from 1804 to the year 
1812, he introduced every improvement 
in his power, in the vicinity of Kilsco- 
ren ; and acquired the friendship of Mr. 
Forstcr in a most flattering degree. At 



the hospitable table of that getltlemail 
he met several of the most distinguished 
characters, of whose generous attentions 
and favors he always spoke with friendly 
recollection ; and he never failed to 
mention, for his continual acts of kind- 
ness, the senior Mr. Croker, father of 
the present Secretary of the Admiralty, 
with the warmest expressions of regard. 

Mr. Dudley resigned the livings of 
iKilscoren and Kilglass in 1812, and 
withdrew from Ireland immediately after 
to receive Presentation of the Rectory 
of Willingham, in Cambridgeshire. It 
was in the course of this yebr that he 
received the dignity of Baronet, in re- 
ward for his uncommon merits in his 
magisterial capacity; and in 1816, he 
obtained a Prebendal Stall in the Catlic- 
dralofEly. 

Sir Henr}' never failed to speak in the 
warmest and most grateful language of 
the Royal disposition towards him 
during the period of the Regency ; and 
he felt with equal sensibility the con- 
descending interest of^n expressed by 
tlie Duke of Clarence in his favour. 

Those who were most intimately ac- 
quainted with tlic patient labours and 
constant expences, applied by Sir Henry 
Dudley on the Bradwell district, viewed 
with astonishment the unshaken forti- 
tude witli which he sustained his weight 
of adversity. He vented no murmur 
or complaint to awaken public sympathy, 
although a variety of :mei6is lay witirfn 
his command ; and, during the life of 
Mr. Pitt, he even maintained to his 
friends that the time would arrive when 
that Minister, from his sense of justice, 
would afiTord him equitable redress. 

In respect to the loss of the ^^50,820, 
before-mentioned, it is to be understood, 
that the same was calculated on seven 
years only of Mr. Gamble's receipts of 
the tithes ; whereas the said Rev. gen« 
tleman remained in ]X)ssession of the 
Rectory fourteen years ; and altltough 
Mr. Dudley had held in succession, 
during the latter seven years of tliat 
period, the living of Kilscoren with Kil- 
glass,in Irelaiid,and Willingham in Eng- 
land, the annual benefit arising there- 
from scarcely amounted to one-third of 
the revenue of Bradwell. 

During the residence of Sir Henry at 
Ely, insurrection raised its sable stand- 
ard ; it was not a danger conjured up 
by FEAR, when— 

** Tlie quaking powers of night stand 
in amaze at notliing." 

The Gazette of the 23d of May, 1«16 , 
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gave the public notice, ** That a great 
number of persons had, for some time 
past, unlawfully assembled themselves 
together in divers parts of the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon, and 
Cambridge ; held nightly meetings, and 
set fire to several dwelling houses, bams, 
out-buildings, and stacks of com ; and 
Iiad destroyed cattle, corn, tlireshing- 
machines, and other instruments of hus- 
bandry; — and oflered a '^ reward of 
j^lOO. for the apprehension of every 
person who should be convicted of any 
of the iiforesald oiionces.** 

By tlie exertions of Sir Henry Bate 
Dudley, and the Kev. H. Law, aided 
by Capt. Wortham*s troop of Yeomanry, 
a small detachment of the 1st Dragoons, 
and a few of the disbanded Militia who 
were armed from the county depot, tlie 
main body of the insurgents were de- 
feated at Littleport, near £Iy : tro of 
tliem were killed, a few wounded, and 
nearly a hundred taken prisoners to Ely. 
On the 17th of June a Special Commis- 
sion was opened at Ely for tlie trial of 
these misguided persons. A sermon 
was preached before the Commissioners 
at Ely Cathedral, by Sir Henry Bate 
Dudley. Of tlie prisoners, 24 were 
arraigned and found guilty ; five only 
were ordered for execution ; and of 
those only tlu^e eventually suifered ; 
and tlic whole of those who were not 
placed at the bar were discharged by 
proclamatioif. 

During the interval of the above pro-' 
oeedings, tlie Gband Jury for the Isle 
of Ely, in assembly in their Judicial 
Chamber, at Ely, voted on the I9tli 
June, 1816, " Their unanimous thanks 
to Sir H. 6. Dudley, and the rest of 
the Magistrates in the said Isle, for 
their spirited, })rudent, and energetic 
conduct,** by wliich " tranquillity,was 
so soon rest4)red to the Isle ;*' and they 
further expressed to Sir Henry *'the 
high sense tliey entertained of the ex- 
cellent discourse delivered at the Catlie- 
dral Church at Ely, before the Judges,** 
and considering tliat the publication 
thereof **may be attended witli bene- 
ficial effects if generally diffused," 
** unanimously re(]ueste<^. tlie same 
might be printed.** 

'Die flattering approbation of the fol- 
lowing distinguished persons followed. 
•* At a Meeting of the Magistrates for 
the Isle of Ely, on the 8th July, 1816, 
tlie Rev. George Jenyns, Prebendary of 
Ely, in the Chair, ** it was unani- 
mously resolved,**— Isti That tlie thanks 



of the meeting be given to Sir H. 
Bate Dudley, for his very spirited and 
firm conduct during the riots.— 2iuL 
At the suggestion of the Earl of Hard- 
wick, Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of Cambridge, and tlie Lord Bishop of 
Ely, the Lord of the Franchise, «< That 
a viECK of PLATE be presented to Sir 
Henry Bute Dudley, as a token of tbo 
high sense wliich this meeting enter- 
tains of his services.*'— -Sd. **That a sub- 
scription be entered into for the above 
purpose ; and that a committee, consit^ 
ing of the Earl of Ilardwicke, the Lord 
Bishop of Ely, Lord Eardley, the very 
Rev. Dean, and the Members of the 
Chapter of Ely, the Magistrates, Ac 
be appointed for carrying the same into 
execution.** 

And a very valuable cup was pre- 
sented to Sir H. B.Dudley accordingly. 

The unanimous thanks of tlie Magis- 
trates of the County of Cambridge, as- 
sembled on tlie 19th July, 1816, were 
also conveyed to Sir H. Bate Dudley, 
in very emphatic expressions, <* for las 
very active, firm, and judicious coo- 
duct*' on the occasion aforementioned. 

The still more gratifying testimoiqr, 
conveyed by Lord Sidmouth's Letter 
of the 1st July, 1816, ought also to be 
recorded, which Letter concludes in tbe 
following expressions. " I have par- 
ticular satisfaction in obeying the Com- 
mands of the Prince Regent, by con- 
veying to you the Assurances of his 
Royal Highness*s entire approbation q( 
your prompt, decisive, and judicioiM 
conduct on the late critical and iinpov^ 
ant occasion.** 

Sir Henry Dudley was a Magistrate 
for seven counties in England, and foqr 
in Ireland ; and he never slept at his 
post. His acts of enterprise against tl|e 
lawless were most extraordinary; and 
he never was repressed by impediments 
of danger from the attainment of his 
object. At public meetings, particularly 
in Essex, his entrance was alwayseagerly 
looked for ; his voice never fiuled to 
command attention, and bis counsel 
generally prevailed. He had more than 
once, by his address and strong reason- 
ing, prevented/, the county from being 
disturlied by a contested election. He 
was a steady supporter of that tempe- 
rate prerogative, which is so essential 
to the well-being of the state ; and of 
which the mild government ofS. our last 
and present gracious SovereigOir fur- 
nishes such pleasing evidenced Sir 
Henry, as a table companion, hod few 
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equals; and CYcn Jadges have some* 
times lost their gravity at his sallies, 
which were never obtrusive or immo- 
dest. His own mansion was the seat 
of hospitality, but no prodigality. 

His person was finely formed, and 
possessed all its symmetry beyond the 
age of 60. His countenance, which 
was handsome, preserved its animation 
till a few days preceding his death ; and 
his naturally cheerful mind never lost 
its vivacity till Mrithin a very few months 
before he took leave of Ely College, and 
its friendly inhabitants, for the last time. 

'Die various attacks of indisposition to 
which Sir Henry had been subject during 
the spring of 1823 made it necessary 
tliat he should try the effects of change ; 
and, in consequence, after passing a few 
weeks in London, he proceeded to Chel- 
tenham, where it was at first believed 
he received benefit; but during the 
night of 1st February last he terminated 
his mortal career. 



£. 



ELLIS, Captain James, 7th Sept., 
aged 79 years. Captain Ellis was the 
oldest commander in the Navy. Pre- 
vious to the breaking out of the late war 
he was first-lieutenant of the Are- 
thusa, and was wounded in the cele- 
brated action with the Belle Poule, in 
June 1778, after which the Arethusa 
was sent to Portsmouth to refit. For 
his conduct in tliat action he was 
made commander, and commanded the 
Orestes. 



F. 



FALCONER, WilUam, M. D. 
F. R. S. &c. in tlie Circus at Bath ; of 
apoplexy ; aged 81. Dr. Falconer was 
the son of the late W. Falconer, Esq., 
recorder of Chester, and grandson of 
John Falconer, Est]., author of the 
" Cryptomenysis Patefacta,** who was 
intrusted with the private cyplier of 
James I L, and followed him into exile, 
where he died. Dr. Falconer was a 
physician of no little celebrity among 
his profession : to medicine he devoted 
every energy of his mind. He possessed 
a remarkable memory, and bad read 
most extensively on every subject con- 
nccted with his pursuits. He published 
** An Essay on the Influence of the 
Passions;" for which he received the 
first Fothergillan medal, in the year 
1784r bestowed by the Medical Society 



of London ; and ** Observatkntft on tb« 
Gout,** in answer to Dr.Cadogan. H« 
was remarkable for the discovery of the 
properties of fixed air ; and was the first 
who suggested its possessing acid pro-i 
perties (now called carbonic acid gas)-—' 
a discovery attributed to Dr. Priestlc;^,' 
but which he had published some tinte 
before Dr. P. noticed it ; *< Remarks 
on the Influence of Climate, &c. oH 
the Dispositions, Manners, Intellects, 
Laws, Customs, &c. of Mankind;*' is 
a very important work, while it dis*^ 
plays an almost unlimited extent of 
learning and research. His " Miscel- 
laneous Tracts," containing a Roman 
and Grecian calendar, &c, is a liber 
singularis, and was published by the 
University of Cambridge, who pre- 
sented the copies to him,* — an instance 
of honourable liberality. 

To tliosc who recollect bis brother, 
the late Thomas Falconer, Esq., it would 
be sufficient to say, that he was not in-' 
ferior in natural abilities, in strength of 
memory, or acquired knowledge; but 
this equality he always mode^y and 
atfectionately disclaimed. 

His information was various, and of 
the best kind ; and it was collected, not 
when he ought to have been employing 
his time in professional studies, for his 
stores of knowledge were large and 
diversified, but before he became a stu- 
dent, and he was not a late student, 
of the University. His habits of rea- 
soning, I also, had been formed at tfiia 
early period upon the severe logic of 
books of the law, the reading of his own 
choice, &c. In conversation he never 
loitered among premises, but seized at 
once the conclusion. In more advanced 
life, his retentive memory, his extensive 
association, his quick and vigorous per- 
ception, his strong feelings, brou^t 
immediately what he required for his 
purpose; apt and original quotations, 
curious anecdotes, facts, precedents, 
principles, and analogies introduced and 
expressed in powerful language, in the 
exercise of his profession, in studions 
and retired research, in the moment of 
ardent conversation, or eager argument 
aiid discussion. Difficulties stimulated 
and dissipated his indolence ; and dan- 
ger, instead of oppressing or over^ 
whelming his mind, animated his powenr, 
and developed his resources. 

Various will be the representations of 
this excellent and extraordinary man, by 
those who saw him only, in public, 
although he lived much in public view; 
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but the whole of his character cannot he 
convctly delineated from sucli observ- 
ations of it. It will var}s as he was 
observed in spirits or hy{)ochoudriacol ; 
chafed by artful opposition, or tranquil ; 
triumphing over an ill-bred, baying 
antagonist, or communicating calmly bis 
rich stores of information. 

Much, however, as he lived and con- 
versed, and debated in public, he never 
disregarded truth, even where scrupu- 
lous casuists tliink that it may sometimes 
be neglected, in maintaining tlic wrong 
side of a question as a display of skill 
and invention. *' In that respect,'* he 
once said to a person who defended the 
practice, by the authority and example 
of Dr. Johnson, '*in that resjtect I con- 
sider myself to be a better man tlian 
Dr. Johnson, for I never in my life 
maintained the wrong side of an argu- 
ment, knowing it to be so.** 

It was no rare occurrence to hear liim 
confess his own ignorance, and acknow- 
ledge his inferiority to other persons; 
and yet the late Lord Thurlow, at whose 
table he was almost a constant guest, 
declared, *' that he never saw such a 
man ; that he knew every thing, and 
knew it l)etter than any one else.** 

This slight sketch of the cliaracter of 
Dr. Falconer, may be closed with the 
language and sentiments in the dedica- 
tion to him, of the elegant translator of 
the French play of Hector. « I deter- 
mined,*' says this accomplished writer, 
the Rev. E. Mangin, ** to send it into 
the world under the sanction of an 
honoured name, and had I known a 
man more venerated for professional 
talent, polite erudition, strict integrity, 
and true benevolence, I sliould not 
have made use of your*s.'* 

Dr. Falconer was the author of the 
following U8|>ful Tracts on Medical 
subjects : 

Piss^ertatio de N^phritide vcrii, Edin. 
1766. — Essay on tlie Bath Waters, 8vo. 
1 770 ; 2d edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 1 774.— Obser- 
vations on Dr. Cadogan*8 Dissertation 
on the Gout, 8vo. 1772. — Observations 
and Experiments on the Poison of 
Copper, 8vo. 1774, — Essay on the Water 
commonly used at Bath, 8vo. 1775. — 
Experiments and' OI)servations, three 
parts, 8vo. 1777. — Observations on some 
of the articles of Diet and Uegimen 
usually recommended to Valetudina- 
rians, 8vo. 1 778. — Remarks on the In- 
Huence of Climate, Situation, Country, 
Population , Food, and Ways of Life, 
4to. 17»1. — Account of the Epidemic 



CatarHial Fever, called the Influenii, 
8vo. 1782.— Dobson qn fixed Air, with 
an Appendix on the Use of the scrfutioa 
of fixed Alkaline Salts in the Stone and 
Gravel, 8vo. 1785; 4th edit. 1798. — 
On the Influence of the Passioiu upon 
the Disorders of the Body, Bvou 1788.—- 
Essay on tlie Preservation of tlic Health 
of persons employed in Agriculture^ 8vo. 
1789. — Practical Dissertation on the 
medicinal effects of the Bath Waters, 
8vo. 179a — Miscellaneous Tracts and 
Collections relating to Natural Hiitoiy, 
selected from the principal Writers of 
Antiquity on that subject, 4to. 1793. — 
Observations respecting the Pulse, Svo. 
1796. — An Examination of Dr. He- 
l>crden*s observations on the increMe 
and decrease of different diseases, and 
particularly the PUigue, 8va 1802. — 
An Account of tlic Epidemical Ga- 
tarrtial Fever, commonly called the In- 
fluenza, as it appeared at Bath in the 
winter and spring of 1803,8vo. — A 
Dissertation on Ischias, or the disease 
of the Hip-joint, commonly called a 
Hip case, 8vo. 1805. — Arrian's Voyage 
round the Euxine Sea tranhlatcd, with 
a Geographical Dissertation and three 
Discourses, 4to. 1805. 

FANE, John, Esq., M.P. for Oi- 
fordshirc (which he represented in eight 
successive Parliaments), at his house in 
Great George Street, Westminster^ 
Feb. 8, aged 73. 

The fbmily of the Fanes anciently 
wrote their names Vanx, as appears 1^ 
a pedigree set forth in the beginning of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Thej 
descended from Howell ap Vane, of 
Monmouthsliire, who lived before th« 
time of William the Conqueror. Hisa 
son, Griffith ap Howel Vane, married 
the daughter of the I.ord of Powii^ 
whose son, Ivon Vane, left issue John 
Vane, Esq. His son and heu*, Hemy 
Vane, was the father of a son of hu 
own name, who wedded Margaret, 
daughter of John de la Dene ; and hia 
sou by her, John Vane, Esq. had, by a 
sister of Sir Richard Harley, Henry, 
his son and heir, who was knighted for 
his valiant beliaviour at the battle of 
Poictiers, in 1356. He was married to 
the daughter and heir of Sir Stephen de 
Lceke, a French lady. The direct 
descendant of tliis Sir Henry Vane, was 
Jolni Vane, of Hildcn, in Tunbridge, 
Esq., who was the first of the family that 
took the name of Fame. The eldest 
son of this John Fane died withont 
issue, and the second son, Richard, ii 
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i% the ancestor of the present Earl of 
Westmoreland, and tlie worthy Repre- 
sentative for Oxfordshire, whose death 
it is our painful duty to record. 

In tlie year 1710, John Fane, the 
seventh Earl of Westmoreland, having 
most brilliantly distinguished himself in 
the wars of the Duke of Marlborough, 
was made Lieutenant-colonel of a regi- 
ment of foot. In 1739 he was appointed 
Lieutenant-general of all the forces of 
this kingdom. In 1754 he was chosen 
High Steward of the University of Ox- 
ford, and in 1758 succeeded the Earl of 
Arran as Chancellor. His Lordship 
died in 1762 witliout issue, and was 
succeeded by Thomas Fane, of Brymp- 
ton, in Somersetslure, Esq. , the heir mfde 
descendant of Sir Francis Fane, third 
son of Francis, first Earl of Westmore- 
land, by Mary, sole daughter and heir 
of Sir Anthony 'Mildmay, of Aptliorp, 
in Northamptonshire. The younger 
brother of this, the eighth Earl of West- 
moreland, was Henry Fane, Esq., of 
Wonnsley, co. Oxon. and the father of 
Mr. Fane, whose loss we now deplore. 
He was one of the chief clerks of the 
Board of Treasury, and likewise, till 
July, 1764, one of the chief clerks to 
the Privy Council, and a Commis- 
sioner for the Duties on Salt. On the 
death of hb brother Francis he was 
elected for Lyme Regb ; was re-elected 
1774, and died May 31, 1777 ; he mar- 
ried, first, July 17, 1735, Charlotte, 
only daughter of Nicholas Rowe, Esq., 
the celebrated Poet Laurcat, who died 
in 1739, aged 23, and is buried in 
Westminster Abbey. By her he had 
issue, a daughter Charlotte, who es- 
poused Sur William St. Quintin« of 
Harpham, in Yorkshire. He secondly. 
May 20th, 1742, wedded Anne, daughter 
of Dr. John Wynn, Bisliop of Bath and 
Wells, by whom he had one daughter, 
Mary, who in 1765, married Sir Thomas 
Stapleton, Bart, of Grey's Court, in co. 
Oxon., and is mother to the present 
Lord Le Despencer. His third wife, 
(whom he married in Sept. 174<?) was 
Charlotte, daughter of Richard Lutlier, 
Esq., of Miles, near Ongar, in Essex, 
who died in April 1758, and was buried 
at Lewknor. By her he had issue, four 
sons; Henry, who died in 1759, aged 
eight years, and is buried at Lewknor ; 
John, the late member for Oxfordshire ; 
Francis, M.P. for Dorchester during 
several successive Parliaments; Richard, 
who died in March, 1 759, also buried 



at Lewknor ; and a daughter, who died, 
an infant. 

John, elected member of Parliament 
for the county of Oxford in 1790, 1796, 
1802, 1806, 1807, 1812, 1818, and 
1820, married in 1773, Lady Elizabeth, 
the eldest daughter of Thomas, tlie tliird 
Earl of Macclesfield, and he is now 
succeeded in his estates by his eldest 
son, John Fane, Esq. 

Having concluded this account of the 
family of Mr. Fane, the melancholy task 
remains of directing the attention of our 
readers to the grievous loss the nation, 
as well as the county, and his own im* 
meiliate circle of friends, have sustain- 
ed. We say the nation, because in ererv 
just sense of the term, Mr. Fane was a 
|)atriot, a genuine lover of his country ; 
for he never sacrificed a vote in Parlia* 
ment at the shrine of ambition or self- 
interest ; he never sought for, nor ever 
obtained, a place or pension for himsdf 
or his family. He supported Ministers 
when, in his opinion, their measures hod 
a tendency to benefit his country ; he 
opposed tliem when he believed their 
proceedings weie inimical to its inte- 
rests. His parliamentary conduct is so 
well known, and has always been so 
justly appreciated, that it is unnecessary 
to refer to particular votes : he was uni- 
formly the enemy of improvident expen- 
diture — of partial and injurious grants^ 
even to the highest personages of the 
state — of an unnecessary stretch of the 
prerogative, and of the improper exer- 
tion of that Parb'amentary power, whicli 
ministerial patronage gives to the ga- 
vernment. To sum up his senatorial 
character in a few words — be was loyal 
to his King ; a true but unostentatious 
patriot ; and the kind, tlie sincere, the 
faithful friend of his constituents; by 
all of whom he was esteemed, respected, 
and beloved ; and who now, throughout 
the county, bitterly lament their unex- 
pected loss. 

As a country gentleman, be acted 
upon the genuine principles of the old 
English school : he consumed the pro- 
duce of his estates, not in dissipation 
and vice ; not in a foreign land ; but, 
except when called to London by his 
Parliamentary duties, at his own counr 
try-seat amongst his tenantry. He was 
urbane, affable, hospitable, and of the 
most easy access ; a good landlord, and 
a generous and kind master. His loss 
will be sincerely felt by the county of 
Oxford at large ; for he was upright^ 
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ond inflexibly impartial, when exercis- 
ing his magisterial duties ; and furthcry 
he fulfilled these duties by a regular at- 
tendance at the Assizes and the Ses. 
fdofis ; and, although a minor office, yet 
his presidency at tibe Agricultural So- 
ciety will never be forgotten — he will 
live in the hearts of all its members. 

To speak of tliis most excellent man 
in his private relations — as a husband 
and a father — would be altogether su- 
perfluous ; for he who was the friend, — 
we may say, the father, — of all who 
sought for his fjuccour and assistance, 
or who craved his advice ; he who was 
beloved by all who knew him ; he 
** who never made an enemy, and who 
never lost a friend,** must, in the bo- 
som of liis family, have been all that is 
good, all that is amiable, all that is 
praLscwortliy. 

Words, we know, are inadequate to 
the expression of the acute feeling, of 
tlie heartfelt sorrow, of those who were 
favoured with a dose Intimacy and 
friendship with Mr. Fane. His worthi. 
ness is rooted in their remembrance, 
and his example will be held up for 
the imitation of their children. Those, 
also, whom he honoured with his affa- 
ble and condescending attention, to 
whose welfare he kindly contributed, 
and whom he treated in so affectionate 
a manner as to render difference of rank 
almost forgotten, will for ever revere 
and respect his memory ; will for ever 
remember him who gained, and most 
richly merited, that name which renders 
man " the noblest work of God.** 

His remains were removed on Mon- 
day, Feb. 16, from his town-residence 
in Great George Street, Westminster, 
to be deposited in the family-vault at 
Lewknor, Oxfordshire. By a codicil 
annexed to his Will he expressed a par- 
ticular desire, that no carriages, rela- 
tions, or friends, should add unneces- 
sary pomp to his funeral ; but that he 
shoul d modestly be borne to the grave 
by some of his labourers ; thus carrying 
even to the gates of death the unosten- 
tatious character of his life. 

FARRINGTON, Sir Anthony, 
Bart. D. C. L. General in the Army, 
Colonel of the 1st Battalion Royal 
Artiller}', and Du-ector General of the 
Field Train Department; at Black- 
heath, Nov. Sd, 1823 ; aged 83. 

Sir Anthony Farrington was the son 
of the late Charles Farrington, Esq., 
Lieut.-colonel Commandant of a bat- 
tolion of artillen-. I>y Anne, daughter 



of Anthony Crouche, £fq., and wm 
born Feb. 6, 1741, O.S. 

He was appointed to a lieutenancy 
in the Royal Artillery on the 29th Oct. 

1755, and served at By fleet Camp in 

1756, and Chatham Camp in 1757 and 
1758. He was appointed First Ueu* 
tenant 2d April 1757, and served with 
that rank at Gibraltar, from 25th Aprils 
1758, to 1st Feb. 1759 ; and as Captain 
Lieutenant from the latter period to the 
2.'3d May, 1763, when he returned to 
England. He was appointed captain 
of a company tlie 23d May, 1764, and 
served from 14tli August, 1764, to ISth 
Nov. 1768, at New York and different 
parts of America. He returned in 
May, 1773, to New York, and joined 
the army. He was at Boston from 7th 
August, 1774, to March, 1776. 

He was at Halifax from April to 
June, 1776 ; and with the army when at 
Long Island. On the 12th Nov. 1780, 
he was appointed Major in the Artillery, 
and Lieutenant-col. 1st Dec. 178S. 
He remained with the army in America 
to 21st May, 1783, and then retumad 
to England. Whilst serving m 
America, this officer was present at tht 
battles of Brooklyn, Long Island,' 
White Plains, and Brandywine ; during 
the attack and siege of Boston ; and 
co-operating with the troops in their 
attack at Bunker*s Hill, and with the 
army in the Chesapeake, and at the 
taking of Philadelphia. He had thn 
command of the artillery at Flymoutfi 
from the 17th March, 1788, to 9th 
March, 1789, when he went to Gib- 
raltar in command of the Artillery, 
and served there from 25th May, 1790, 
to 4th June, 1791. He was appointed 
Colonel 16th March, 1791, Migbr 
Genera] 26th February, 1795, and 
Colonel Commandant of the 1st Bat- 
talion of the Royal Artillery, 85tfi 
April, 1796. He commanded te 
garrison at Woolwich from Ist April, 
1794, to the 27th April, 1797. He 
embariLcd in Sept. 1799, to join the 
army in Holland, under the Duke of 
York, and returned the November foU 
lowing to England. He received the 
rank of Lieutenant Greneral, 29th April, 
1802, and was appointed Commandant 
of the Field Train Department, and 
President of a Select Committee of 
Artillery Officers, 8th July, 1805, and 
placed on the staff of the army from 
that date, till promoted to the rank of 
General, 1st Jan. 1812. 

On tlie 3d Oct. 1818, he was created 
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4 Baronet. He received the honorary 
degree o£ D. C. L. from the University 
of Oxford. 

He had served faithfully in three 
reigns, for the long period of 68 years, 
being at the time of his death tlie oldest 
officer in the British service, retaining 
the use of his faculties, and performing 
the functions of his office to the last. 

As a husband, parent, benefactor, and 
friend, few have been more ardently be- 
loved, or will be more sincerely and 
deeply lamented. 

On the 9th of March, 1766, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander 
Colden of New York, Esq., and had 
issue two sons and three daughters. 
The eldest son, Charles Colden Far- 
rington. Captain 33d Foot, deceased, 
married and had issue Charles Henry, 
Capt. 31st Foot, who succeeds his 
grandfather in tlie title. 

FORBES, Mr. John, in Africa. 
Botanical science has sustained! a severe 
loss in the death of this intelligent and 
enterprising young man. He was sent 
out by the Horticultural Society of 
London, under the sanction o#fhe Lords 
of the Admiralty, with the squadron 
commanded by Captain William Owen ; 
the object of wliich was to make a com- 
plete survey of the whole eastern coast 
of Africa. Such an expedition afforded 
too favourable an opportunity to he 
omitted by the Horticultural Society 
to send out an intelligent collector, and 
Mr. Forbes, whose zeal as a botanist 
was known to the society, ^was fixed on 
as a proper person to accompany it. 

The squadron sailed in February, 
1822, and touched at Lisbon, Tene- 
riffe, Madeira, and Bio Janeiro, at each 
of which places Mr. Forbes made col- 
lections in almost every branch of 
natural history ; the whole of which were 
received by the Society. 

His extensive collections subsequently 
made at the Cape of Good Hope, 
Delagoa Bay, and Madagascar, were 
also received by the Society in high 
preservation, and by their magnitude 
and variety evinced the unremitting at- 
tention which he had paid to the objects 
of his mistsion. With the approbation 
of Captain Owen, and with a zeal 
highly creditable to his own character, 
although not instructed by the Society, 
he engaged lumsclf to form part of an 
expedition which was proceeding from 
the squadron up the 2^ambezi River, on 
the eastern coast of Africa. It was 
intended to go about eight hundred 
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miles up the river in canoes, and the 
party was then to strike off*, southwards 
to the Cape. It was in this progress up 
the Zambezi that Mr. Forbes cued, in 
the 25th year of his age. He received 
his botanical education under Mr. 
Shepherd, of the Botanic garden at 
Liverpool, and had, by close appli- 
cation, acquired so much information 
in many other branches of natural 
science, as to justify the expectation 
that, had liis life been spared, he would 
have stood high in the list of scientific 
travellers, and been - eminently useful 
to the Society whose patronage he 
enjoyed. 

FORD, the Reverend Dr., Feb. 23, 
aged 80. Dr. Ford was formerly 
Ordinary of Newgate. . He was a very 
worthy man, and was much and deserv- 
edly esteemed by the city magistrates, 
who, on his retirement from office, 
settled on him an annuity which pro- 
vided for the comfort of his latter days. 
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GALABIN, Mr. John WilUam ; 
Sept. 8, at his official residence, in the 
Bridge Yard, Southwark. Mr. Gala- 
bin was formerly a respectable printer, 
in Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street ; at 
first in partnership with the very learned 
Mr. William Baker, and, after the 
death of that worthy man in 1785, 
on his own account. He was also for 
some years an active representative in 
the Common Council for the ward of 
Langboum; but, long afler he had 
passed the meridian of life, having 
given a good education to a numerous 
family, meeting with some heavy and 
unforeseen losses, he was greatly re- 
duced in circumstances. Possessing 
good health, and sound animal spirits, 
he accepted the office of Corrector of 
the Press and Superintendant of the 
printing-office of an old and intimate 
friend, where be continued happy and 
comfortable, till 1796, when a vacancy 
happening in the office of Bridgemaster 
to the City of London, be became a 
candidate for it, and succeeded after a 
strongly contested election. In 1802, 
on the death of Mr. Speck, he became 
the senior, and held that employment 
till his death. The office of Bridge- 
master is of considerable importance, 
and of some emolument. It is in the 
gift of the Livery at large, a body con- 
sisting of at least 8000 ; and has from 
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time imroemorial been bestowed on 
seme worthy Brother, who, haying seen 
better days, has sunk into comparative 
distress fh>m unavoidable events. For 
many years Mr. Galabin was the regular 
editor of the ** Court Calendar," com- 
monly called « The Red Book,*' and 
also edited several editions of « Pater- 
son's Roads." He had survived his 
eight sons, who died ef consumption ; 
and, melancholy to add, had outlived 
himself, having for nearly a year past 
enUrely lost his recollection, insomuch 
that, on the death of his wife, aged 85, 
wluch happened on the 28th of July 
last, he was scarcely conscious of the 
loss, and was with difficulty convinced 
that he had ever been married^ 

GANDON, James, Esq., F. S. A. 
and M. R.I. A., at Canon Brook, near 
Lucan, At the advanced age of 82. 
Mr. (jrandon had resided in Ireland 
many years, during which time he 
practised in the fine arts, and contributed 
much to the improvement of the city 
of Dublin, and to tlie kingdom at large, 
of which his various published pro- 
ductions bear ample testimony. His 
remains wer6 deposited in the same 
vault with those of his much respected, 
learned, and early attached friend, 
FrflncisGrove,£sq. at the private chapel 
of Drumcondra. Having completed 
his studies under the superintendence 
of Sir William Chambers, he was the 
first who obtained a gold medal for 
architecture, given by the Royal Aca- 
demy at Somers^ House. The then 
President, Sir Joshua Reynolds, on 
presenting the medal to the successful 
canilidate, expressed himself in the 
most flattering terms, and in prophetic 
language foretold the future eminence 
to which Mr. Gandon would arrive by 
prosecuting his studies. The Yitruvius 
Britannicus, in S vols, folio, a most 
splendid work, appeared shortly after 
this, with his name annexed, and in 
which he was principal. The Court* 
house of Nottingham was designed by 
him, and gained him the notice and 
friendship of some eminent characters 
in England, amongst whom were Sir 
George Saville and Mason the poet. 
Soon af^r this, great encouragement 
and large premiums were held out by 
public advertisement for erecting a 
Royal Exchange in Dublin, then much 
wanted. Designs for this purpose were 
called for, and Mr. Gandon obtained 
the second premium, Mr. Thomas 
Sanuby the third, Mr. Cooley being 



declared the tuocesaful candidate, and 
the present Royal Exchange was built 
on bis design. The great utility and 
convenience connected with tbeardU" 
tectural beauty of Mr. Gandoa's deiign, 
however, attracted the attention and 
esteem c^ the late Earl of Chariemont 
and Portarlington, Colonel Burton Co- 
nyngham, and John Beresfofd, and 
his connexion with those divtinguiabed 
patrons of the fine arts in Ireland only 
terminated with their Uvea. He d^ 
signed and executed that noble edifice* 
tl^ Custom House of Dublin, which 
will long remain a lasting monument 
of taste, elegance, and ardiitectiual 
beauty ; and also the Court-house at 
Waterford, at the recommendatioo of 
the celebrated Howard. The beautiful 
portico to the House of Xiordib mom 
converted into a national bank ; . that 
noble building the Four Courts and 
King's Inn, were designed and erected 
under his immediate superintendence^ 
and many other works which rdiectthe 
highest lustre on the science and taste 
of Mr. Gandon. It must be observed^ 
that in the discharge of his duty in the 
expenditure of public money, his in* 
tegrity was ever unimpcached, hi* 
great independence of mind always 
steered him clear of party or fiEiction— > 
he never contracted for any wotks, 
nor became in any manner interested 
in any speculation or job connected 
therewith, but'al ways felt and supported 
the dignity of his profession. . He 
was one 4)f the original membera 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
Fellow of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of London. His social qualities^ 
for which he was remarkable, were 
much obscured in the latter part of his 
life by an hereditary gout, whidi 
afflicted him for the last thirty yean, of 
his life ; but notwithstanding his redc^ 
ment, he continued to be honoured 
with the friendship and correspondence 
of many of the most distinguished cli»> 
racters in the United Kingdom. 

GASCOIGNE, Bamber, Esq., fe 
Stanhope Street, May Fair, Jan. 17. 

He was bom in 1755, and was the 
eldest son of Bamber Gascoyne^Sa^.^ 
M.P. for Maldon and Truro, and m 
Lord of the Admiralty during the ^A* 
ministration of Lord North. Mr. Ga»- 
coyne represented Liverpool from tbt 
year 1780 to 1796, when he retired^spd 
was succeeded by his brother. He wwm 
a frequent speaker in Pat liament^^ and 
always addressed the House of 
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mom witb a thoroogli knmrledge of the 
subject under discussion. He married 
on July 24, 1794, the daughter of 
Charles Price, Esq., and by her, who 
died July, 1820, had issue, Frances 
Mary, only daughter and sole bdress, 
married to the present Marquis of 
Salisbury. His body was interred with 
much solemnity aft Barking, in Essex, 
near his late &Jier and wife, on Jan. 24. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, and Greneral 
Chiscoyne, his brother, attended as 
chief mourners, in conjunction with a 
numerous and respectable tenantry, by 
whom he was much beloved. 

GORDON, Captain Robert James, 
R. N. at Wilet Medinet, in Africa, 
Sept. 27, 1822. Wilet Medinet is a 
day's journey from Sanaar, whence 
Ciqytain Gordon was proceeding in an 
attempt to penetrate up to the source 
of the Bahr Colitiad. 

Captain Gordon had often distin- 
guished himself during the late war. 
He was third son of Captain Gordon of 
Everton, near Bawtry. His death adds 
another victim to the melancholy list of 
those who Iiave perished in the cause of 
African discovery. « 

GRAHAM, Sir James, Bart., April 
1 3th, at Netberby, aAer a short illness, 
nged 63. The family of Graham is 
d^escended from the Earls of Monteith, 
in Scotland. Sir James was the second 
son of the Rev. Robert Graham, D. D. 
(by a daughter of Reginald Graham, 
Esq.) of Netberby, a polished gentle- 
man, and a sound classical scholar. He 
was bom in April,1761, and was a pupil 
of the celebrated Dr. Parr, at Stanmore. 

Netberby, and the improvements in- 
troduced in its iq>pearance by Dr. Gra- 
ham, are thus noticed by Mr. Pennant : 

** Netbeiby, the seat of the Rev. Dr. 
Graham, placed on a rising ground, 
washed by the Esk, and commanding 
an extensive view : more pleasing to Dr. 
Graham as he sees from it a creation of 
hia own $ hinds that, eighteen years ago, 
were in a state of nature; the people 
idle and bad, still retaining a smack of 
the feudal manners ; scarce a hedge to 
be seen ; and a total ignorance prevail- 
ed of even coal and lime. His improv- 
ing spirit soon wrought a great change 
in these parts; his example instilled in- 
to the inhabitants an inclination to in- 
dustry ; and they soon fbund the differ- 
ence between sloth and its concomi- 
iaats, dirt and beggary, and the plenty 
that a right application of the arts of 
iMbfendry brought among ^m . They 



lay in the midst of a rich eotmtryi yn 
starved in it; but in a small apaic^'they 
found, that, instead of a product ttiat 
hardly supported themselves, they were 
enabled to raise even supplies for their 
neighbours: that much of their land was 
so kindly as to bear com for many years 
successively without help of manure; and 
for the more ungrateful soils, that diere 
were limestones to be had, and coaf to 
bum them. The wild tradl soon ap- 
peared in form of verdant meadows and 
fruitful com-fields : from the first, they 
were soon able to send, to distant places, 
cattle and butter ; and theyr arable kaS^s 
enabled them to maintain a commerce 
as far as Lancashire, in colli. By ial^*' 
nifies a habitation : thus, there are flil^ 
camps or stations with this termination,, 
not veiy remote from one anodier ; Ne- 
tberby, Middleby, and Overby." 

In 1775 Netberby was visited by ^ 
late Rev. T. Maurice ; and the reault 
of the visit to this cfaarmiuff place was 
his poem, entitled "Netherty," winch 
thus opens : 
** Are these the regions, where, from itge 

to age, [rage; 

Contending nations strove with mutnal 
Her barren wing, where brooding Fa-' 

mine spread ; [head ? 

And frantic Faction reared her hydra 
How chang*d the scene — ^what glorious 

prospects rise [eyes ! 

Where-e*er, delighted, roll my wond'ribg 
Here guardian Peace, here active Cul- 
ture reigns. 
And boundless Plenty clothes the fertfle 

plains. 
Yon stream *, that erst, impurpled with 

the slain, [mafn. 

In many a sanguine bfllow sought ,the 
Now guiltless rolls — and views with con* 

sdous pride 
Luxuriant landscapes glitter on her side ; 
A thousand hills with wealth and veiw 

dure)> crown'd, [round ! 

And vales in rich profusion smiling 

• The Esk. 

t Mr. Maurice adds in a note : *' Dr. 
Parr, who in the autumn of 1819, 
paid a visit to fab respected pupil at 
Netberby, informs me, these planta- 
tions, during the long time since I last 
beheld them, have grown and spread to 
an astoni^ng height and extent; proud; 
equally in tlK decline, as at the begin* 
tng of life, to follow his friendly court* 
sels, I have made use of some of hit 
observations to improve this and other of 
my juvenile poems.** 
s K 2 
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No more they ring with battle's fierce 

alarms, 
Notrumpeto* early clangors rouse to 

arms; . 
Echoes of fi^>ture now, alone, they hear. 
The. ploughman's whistle, or the sports- 
man's cheer. — 
What though bleak Boreas oft deform 
the day, [ray ? 

And lowering storms obscure the genial 
Th* industrious swain, with firm, un- 
daunted soul, 
Defies his rage, and bids the tempest 
lolL" 
Dr. Graham died in the year 1 782, 
and the following inscription, contain- 
ing no fulsome hyperbolical praises, but 
commemorative of his sterling worth, 
has been engraved on his tomb in the 
Church of Artharet. 

*' Near this place are interred the re- 
mains of the Rev. Rob. Graham, D.D. 
the owner and improver of this large 
territory, who died February 2, 1782, 
Stat. 72. Blest with an ample fortune, 
he regarded not the gifts of Providence 
in a selfish view— but as the means of 
dispensing blessings and liappiness to 
others. He was, indeed, of a disposi- 
tion truly kind and beneficent; and 
the affectionate family he left, and 
those who were honoured with his ac- 
quaintance, must long lament the loss 
of the best of fathers and of friends. 

** Here likewise rest the remains of 
his eldest soUjCharlbs Graham, Esq., 
who survived his father only a few 
days." 

On the death of his* elder brother, 
Charles, the subject of this article came 
into possession of this fine estate, in a 
manner produced by bis intelligent 
father. 

He was created a Baronet, Dec. 28, 
1782; and married in 1785 Lady Ca- 
therine Stewart, eldest daughter of 
John, 7th Earl of Galloway, K.T., by 
whom he had the present Baronet ; three 
other sons, and nine daughters. 

In 1796, posterior to the general elec- 
tion. Sir James was elected M.P. for 
Bipon, and again returned in 1802 
without any opposition. The merits of 
tliis highly respected and excellent gen- 
tleman are so well known throughout 
the kingdom, that a lengthened eulogy 
of htmis not atallnecesssary. In po- 
litical principle, he uniformly evinced 
the strongest attachment to the King 
^nd Constitution of his country. In 
all tlie relations of life — as a husband, 
parent, master, landlord — he was most 



exemplary and liberal ; and his name 
will long be held in veneration, not 
merely by his family, but also by all who 
enjoyed the honour of his friendship, or 
lived within the sphere of his influence. 
His remains were interred on April 
20th, in the family vault, at Artharet, 
and were followed to their resting-place 
by'a long train of tenantry. 

GRAINGER, Edward, Esq., Lec- 
turer on Anatomy and Phyaology, ISth 
Jan. in his 27th year. Mr. Grainger 
was the son of a respectable surgeon, 
resident at Birmingham, from whom, 
after he had completed a classical educa- 
tion, he received the first rudiments of 
medical science. He passed through 
the usual studies in London with un- 
common credit; and having become a 
member of the College of Surgeons, 
commenced in June 1819, at the eariy 
age of 22, a Course of Lectures on Ana- 
tomy and Pliysiology, in the Borough. 
Lord Bacon says, men are wise not by 
years, but by hours; and the result 
showed how competent Mr. Grainger 
was to discharge the dudes of his office, 
for his class increased in such unexam- 
pled numbers, that being compelled to 
quit a spacious apartment, fitted up for 
Demonstrations, he erected, in 1821, a 
commodious Tlieatre, near Guy*s Hospi- 
tal, with every convenience necessary 
for the study of anatomy. His class, 
however, still continuing to augment in 
the same proportion, he converted the 
first Tlicatrc into a Museum, and built 
a much larger one, which he opened in 
Oct. 1823, surrounded by near 3(X> pu- 
pils, into whom he had infused an en- 
thusiasm for the profession, which was 
only to be equalled by their respect for 
his abilities, and their esteem for hia 
personal character. But at this very 
period, when all seemed so prosperous, 
an insidious disease, the consequence 
of his excessive labours, b^an to dis- 
play itself, and in de^ite of the atten- 
tions of his friends, and the endeavours 
of the Faculty, it advanced, and termi- 
nated his life. 

The causes 'which led so rapidly to 
the high and deserved reputation of Mr. ' 
Edwwd Grainger, were, first, his iiiti« 
mate knowledge of the structure and 
functions of the human body ; 2dly, hia 
surprising power of arranging • and ex- 
hibiting that knowledge so distinctly, 
as to nuike what he taught plainly iiw 
telligible; and, Sdly, the deep interesi 
which he took in the welfare and im- 
provement of his pupils, 'being at all 
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tiines their sincere friend, and accessi- 
ble preceptor. When it is considered 
that anatomy and physiology constitute 
the only true basis of medical science, 
and how deeply important that science 
is, in its piTurtical application, the death 
of such a man is not a greater calamity 
to his friends, than it is a loss to the 
profession and the public. 

GRANT, Patrick, at Brae-Man, 
Feb. 1 1 th Patrick Grant was the vene- 
rable highlander, to whom his Majesty, 
two years ago, graciously granted a 
pension of one guinea per week, in the 
111th year of his age. He expired while 
sitting in his elbow chair, having felt 
scarcely any previous illness. His pen- 
sion now devolves on his daughter Anne 
during her life. A cottage is to be 
built for her on tlie farm of Drumcain, 
in the parish of Sethnot, near Brechin. 
It is thought that her late father was the 
only survivor of those who fought at the 
battles of Culloden and Falkirk. He 
was also engaged in the English jKaid 
under the Pretender, and was present 
when tlie Pretender embarked for 
France. 

GREEN, Mr. WiUiam, of Keswick 
and Ambleside, at Ambleside, April 
28tii, 1823; aged 62. Mr. Green was 
a very ingenious and indefatigable art- 
ist, and a most kind-hearted man. 
Early in life he was a surveyor of con- 
siderable eminence at Manchester. 
With that restlessness which too fre- 
<]iiently accomi^anies talents, he became 
dissatisfied with his occupation, and re- 
paired to London, where he devoted 
himself to the study of aquatinta en- 
graving, and produced a number of fine 
plates in that style of art. His health, 
however, having suffered from tlie inju- 
rious nature of the process ; he finally 
settled in the North of England, and 
lived for alx>ve twenty years amidst the 
beautiful scenery of the lakes. Perhaps 
there is no man living so familiar as he 
was with every part of that romantic 
country, of which his drawings are al- 
most innumerable. They are distin- 
guished by the singular fidelity of their 
outline, and by the skill with which the 
cliaracter of the distant mountains is 
preserved. Mr. Green opened an ex- 
hibition of lus drawings at Ambleside, 
and subsequently one at Keswick. For 
some years this speculation proved to- 
lerably lucrative ; but its advantages 
were much -^diminished by tfic peace; 
which of course induced hundreds of 
persons of rank and fortune to visit the 



Continent, who until that eirent had 
been compelled to limit their summer 
excursions within their native island. 
Mr. Green was a lively companion, and 
full of anecdote. Indeed there was a 
simplicity, a miiveti, and a bonJumvmie 
in his character, which could not fail to 
please any one who conversed with Um, 
were it only for five minutes. He has 
lefl a widow, and a large and amiable 
family. Besides other works of minor 
importance, Mr. Green published " Stu« 
dies from Nature, containing 78 outline 
engravings of scenery in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire, with 
descriptions," fol. 1809.— "The Tour- 
ist*s New Guide ; containing a De- 
scription of the Lakes, 'Mountains, and 
Scenery in Cumberland, Westmorelimd, 
and Lancashire ; with some account of 
their bordering Towns and Villages,*' 
2 vols. 8vo. 1822. 

GREGSON, Matthew, Esq., at 
Liverpool, Sept. 25th, aged 75. 

Mr. Gregson wtts a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in London, and 
an Honorary Member of the Society of 
Antiquaries at Newcastle-upon-l^ne. 

Indigent merit has lost in him an ever 
warm and cheerful patron and advocate. 
It were invidious to name the artists 
who have since risen to eminence 
as sculptors, engravers, and painters, 
whom in their outset he befViended and 
animated by his assistance and advice. 

Mr. Gregson had successively presi- 
ded over most of the Liverpool public 
institutions, both literary and charitable , 
and seldom had he retired from his of*- 
fice without having effected some great 
improvement in the system. In the 
records of most of these his name is 
enrolled as a munificent benefactor. 

He was the author of ^ A Portfolio 
of Fragments relative to the History 
and Antiquities of the County Palatine 
and Duchy of Lancaster," a very valu- 
able book, in which whoever may here- 
after attempt tlic Historiography of that 
county will find a sterling trrasure. 

Few persons were so well acquainted 
with the history of his native county 
as Mr. Gregson. Nature had given 
him a mind of extraordinary power, and 
a memory which even to the latest year 
of his life was wonderfully retentive; 
and that restless intellectual vigour and 
unwearying zeal forwhich he was remark- 
able,had made him a persevering and sue • 
cessfhl Antiquary. — The combination of 
these properties with a trulyChristian spi- 
rit^ an ample store of infbrmation/i reUsh 
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tat aocuU gaiety, and a firm fahhfiilnaia 
o^attachoMiiti caused his friendship and 
M^ttalntance to be much ^valued and 
•ought after. 

His fiunily and frieods' can derive in 
tibe midat of their regret the most heart, 
felt satisfaction, from reflecting on the 
jnamsr in which he discharged all te 
xelathe duties of life. Nor can longer 
'Ufe be desirable for him, who havmg 
already lived beyond " the days of 
jpDan,** just when the decrepitude of age 
is approadiing him, sinks into the quiet 
vale of Death, leaving to his posterity 
that best of bequests — a character of 
which they may be proud, and an ex- 
ample which they may imitate. For 
well may they say with the Historian 
(but with a livelier fiuth than he enter- 
tained whilst uttering so Christian-like 
a sentiment)— *<iSi quis piorum manibus 
locus, si, ut sapientibus placet, non cum 
corpore extinguerehtur magnie animae ; 
pladdd quiescas, nosque, domum tuura, 
ab infirmo desiderio, et muliebribus la- 
xnentis ad contemplationem virtutum 
tuarum voces, quas neque lugeri, neque 
plangi fi» est ; admiratione te potios 
quam temporalibus laudibus, et, si 
xiatura suppeditet, hnitatione decore- 



mus. 
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" HALL, George Webb, £sq.,at Snced 
Park, near Bristol, Feb. 21 ; aged 59. 
Mr. Hall was late Secretary to the Hon. 
Board of Agriculture, and Cliairman to 
the Committee of the Agricultural Asso- 
dation of Great Britain, who assembled 
at Henderson's Hotel, during several 
of the late Sessions of Farlifmient, to 
seek relief from the depression under 
which the Agricultural Interest so se- 
riously laboured, and of which associa- 
tions he was the principal founder and 
promoter. His eariier exertions were 
devoted to the profession of the law. 
He held and executed an appointment 
under tlie Corporation of Bristol for 
thirty-five years, during about twenty- 
five of which he was their solicitor, or 
acting legal adviser. He was princi- 
pally instrumental likewise in passing 
all the Acts for the improvement of 
the Port and Harbour of Bristol, and 
had passed several for large and exten- 
sive inclosures ; in fancX, Parliamentary 
business was that to which he bad par- 
ticularly devoted his time, and few 
were better qualified to sunoount those 
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numerous obstacles which are freqosBir 
ly opposed to the progress of such bills.. 
At the same time he was one of the 
most extensive and improving occu^ 
piers of land in that district, and at one 
period was tenant of nearly 2,300 acrea 
of land. His death was occasioned by 
his horse falling with him, very near 
his own house, when going only a 
walking pace, ^ad in attempting to 
rise with him, struck his head against 
the ground, and inflicted a wound ou 
the top of his head, immediately be- 
hind the forehead ; the wound itself 
was not attended with ievetf and from 
the temperate and regular habits 
of Mr. Hall, he was expected to do 
well ; but on the 8th day, symptoms 
of locked jaw appeared, and all the 
skill and attention the first pby- 
acians and surgeons in the City of 
Bristol could supply, were unavailing 
to preserve his life to his large family; 
and although the local symptoms of ^ 
jaw yielded considerably to the m«ana 
resoxted to, he sunk under the geDera} 
depressing influence of this dreadlbl 
malady. 

HALL, Dr. Robert, late Surgeon 
to his Mi\|csty*8 forces. He was de- 
scended from the ancient family of the 
Halb of Haugb-head, in Roxbrnqg^ 
shire^ on the southern confines of the 
Scottish border. The exploits of one 
of his ancestors, Hobbie Hall, of 
Haugh-head, a renowned border diief- 
tain, frequently occur in the traditional 
records of the time in which he lived* 
One instance of his remarkable strength 
and hardihood is commemorated by th« 
following inscription, on a rude monu- 
ment placed upon a mount on the 
lands of Haugh-head, near the junction 
of the Kale and the classical Teviot, 
It records the valiant defence made in 
1620 by this extraordinary man, against 
an attempt by the powerftil dan of Ker 
to disposeas lum of his paternal estate : ~ 
Here Hobbie Hatt boldfif nuantained his 
righi, (might. 

* Gaitut riifyphinforce, armed wC iawkse 
Full thirty jieughst harness* d m all ^eir 

geoTf 
Couldnothistfoliant fwble heart make fear/ 
But tea' hit sword he cut thefiremost^t 

soam* (pleug^men home^'f' 

In twOf and drove baiih pleughs and 

* The iron liid^s which fasten a yok^i 
of oxen to thp plough. 
f This iascriptioa is given by fiir 
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k\ a later period Heniy Hall, of 
Haugh-head, the lineal descendant of 
this intrepid Moss-trooper, and the great 
grandfather of the sulject of our present 
notice, performed as distingtushed a 
part in the stormy period in which he 
lived, as had been done by his heroic but 
rude ancestor in earlier times. He took 
an active and leading part in those strug- 
gles for liberty of c<mscience which pre^ 
<»ded and followed the restoration of 
Charles II. After sufifbring great perse- 
cution for his non-conformity« he retired 
for a short time to the English border. 
Returning to Scotland, when he deemed 
the posture of affairs fitting for affording 
aid to his covenanted brethren, he was 
taken prisoner in his way to Pentland * 
and, with some others of his party, con- 
fined in Cessford Castle ; fh>m whence 
he escaped by the connivance of his rela-^ 
live, the Earl of Roxburgh, to whom 
this strong-hold belonged, and once more 
sought inefuge in England. Here he 
remained peaceably fbr three years, but 
the unabated persecution in Scotland 
having compelled many of his country- 
men to become refugees in Northumber- 
land, he engaged in an encounter with a 
Col. Struthers, in defence of his friend 
Hiomas Ker, of Hayhope, whom that 
officer endeavoured to entrap as a non- 
confoktnist Compelled by this event to 
return to Scotland, he sngnalized himself 
with the warmest seal in defence of the 
persecuted catise, exhibiting in every en- 
counter with the royal forc^, the most 
undaunted and perseveringVoumge. At 
Rutherglen, Drumclog, Glascow, and 
Bothweil Bridge, he peribrmed prodigies 
of valour. In this last action,which proved 
so fatal to the covenanted cause, me im- 
portant pass in the middle of the bridge 
was defended by him and Hackston of 
Rathillet, at the head of three hundred of 
their chosen troops, to die last extremity. 
Dissentions having, however, by that 
time, crept into the army of the Covenant, 
these two intrepid leaders, denied rein- 
forcements, were compelled, in the end, 
to yield to superior numbers, and to 
draw off the shattered remains of thehr 



Waller Scott in his Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, with the. remark, that 
the stone is broken and much defaced. 
Since he wrote, however, a new one has 
been erected in its stead, by one of Hob- 
bie Hairs desccndantSi an officer in the 
British navy. 



force. After this defeat, so indefiiti- 
gable was the pursuit after Henry Hal)| 
that he was compelled to sedc lefiigt 
in Holland, where, however, he re* 
mained only a short time, p re fe rr i ng 
rather to encounter penis and hard* 
ships of every kind, in what he deemdl 
a righteous cause, than supinely to ait 
down in the enjoyment of ease aii4 
tranquillity in a foreign land. A few 
mondis after his return to Scotland, he 
was basely betrayed into the hands of 
Governor Middlcton, bf Blackness* 
castle, by the curates of Borrowstounneoi 
and Carridden ; and, when attempting 
to make his escape, was struck down 
by a miscreant of the name of Geoi^gi^ 
a waiter at the inn where he was madfe 
prisoner. He never afterwards reioo- 
vered the power of speech, and died on 
his way to Edinburgh, whence General 
Dalziel, and a party of his troops, were 
sent to conduct him. It should seera» 
however, his estate was not forfeited, as 
his descendants were suffered to remain 
in undistiubed possession of the pro* 
perty. It is the custom of some mo- 
dern authors, to sneer at the exertions 
made by the covenanters in defence of 
civil and religious liberty, and to take 
advantage of some of their unimportant 
or individual pecuKarities, to represent 
the whole sect as a band of religious and 
blood-thirsty fanatics. Even many sin- 
cere Protestants are not sufficiently 
thankful for the blessings they now 
enjoy. Hie greatest number of them 
do not seem fully aware frem what 
tyranny, from what mental slavery, tiiey 
have been rescued by the firmness, the 
courage, and the blood, of their anoes^ 
tors. They enjoy the present calm of 
religious toleration, unknowing or re- 
gardless of the tempest which dissipated 
the fHghtful and lowering clouds of 
bigotry and superstition that threatened 
to overwhelm the land; they cherish 
not with sufficient reverence and grati- 
tude the memory of diose daring and 
magnanimous spirits who withstood the 
buffetting of the storm ; and purchased, 
at the expense of their ease^ their pro- 
perty, and even life itself, the peace 
and security of their descendants. But, 
led away by tfce subject, we have too 
long deviated from the object of this 
notice. It is a trite remark, that the 
lives of literary .qr professional men 
afford but few inci JSfilS^worlhy to be 
recorded by the biographer. I>r. Hall, 
the youngest son of the late Henry 
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Hall, of Haugb-head, was bom at that 
place in the year 1763, and received the 
first rudiments of his education from a 
private tutor under th« paternal roof. 
Afterwards he was placed at the grain- 
mar-school of Jedburgh, in Roxburgh- 
shire, of which the Rev. Dr. Panton, 
and Mr. James Brewster *, were, at that 
period, successively rectors. Though 
evincing much quickness and aptitude 
in the acquirement of his daily tasks, 
young Hall was tlien more distin- 
guished among his school-fellows for 
feats of activity and bold daring, than 
for that love of study which so eminently 
distinguished him in future life. After 
passing the usual series of years, then 
dedicated in North Britain to the ac- 
quirement of classical learning, his at- 
tention viras turned towards some pro- 
fession, when his choice fell on that of 
medicine. Hie usual preliminary in- 
structions he acquired under the tuition 
of Dr. Buckhani, an intelligent physi- 
cian of Wooler, in Northumbcrluid, 
from whence he proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, where he pursued his studies 
witli the most indefatigable zeal for the 
next two years, returning to Wooler in 
the interval of the medical classes. At 
the termination of this period, he was 
placed with Bryan Abbs, Esq., an emi- 
nent surgeon in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and acted for three years as one of the 
dressers in the infirmary of that town, 
which, we may venture to affirm, is not 
inferior, as a practical scliool for sur- 
gery, to any other in the kingdom, 
owing to the multifarious accidents 
continually occurring in the colleries, 
and the sliipping on the river. The 
taste for classical learning, which he 
had imbibed, during the latter period of 
his remaining at school in Jedburgh, 
was now assiduously cultivated by him 
in the interval of his medical avocations. 



* Between Mr. Brewster and his 
]uipil n sincere and lasting friendship 
was formed, which only terminated wi^ 
the death of the former. Tliis gentle- 
man, who was a higlily gifted linguist, 
Imt whose retired habits, and extreme 
modesty, prevented him from being 
much known beyond tlie .cin^le of a 
provincial town, where \ Is merits could 
not be duly appreciated, was the father 
of tlio-^R^jj.^JhmTrvPrewster, and Dr. 
David Brewster, Iw^Hk^bo well known 
in the lili'rarv world. 



On leaving Newcaitle^ our jr^BW 
student proceeded to London, ana 
shortly after entered the mediod de^ 
partment of the navy. After terving 
some time in the chapnel, he sailed as 
first mate of a seventy-four (we believe 
the Ruby) to the West Indies. On the 
Jamaica station he remained several 
years ; and, at the conclusion of die 
war returned to Britain, being then aa 
acting surgeon on board a finsate. On 
his return to Britain he rdinquished 
the navy, at the earnest solidtaticm of a 
paternal uncle, and repaired to Edin- 
burgh, still farther to prosecute his 
medical studies. Having taken the 
degree of M. D. the foUovring year, he 
settled in Jedburgh, where he omtinued 
for a short time to practise medicine 
witli increasing reputation. It wm 
during this period that he published, in 
Duncan's Edinburgh Annab, a p#pcr 
on Pemphigus, in which he endeavonn» 
from a view of all the evidence at that 
time before the public, to e^ablish die 
sporadic nature of that disease. This 
was followed, in a subsequent volume 
of the Annals, by another paper on die 
same subject, wherein he details llie 
results of an experiment he mode on 
himself and two other subjects, bj 
means of inoculation with the matter of 
Pemphigus, and enters into lordMr 
reasonings in confirmation of his fbrmcr 
conclusions. Shortly afterwards, he com- 
municated to the same work, « Cur- 
sory Observations on Insanity,'* in 
which be strenuously recommends tbe 
application of cold water to the head 
in such cases. We also find, about the 
same period, a well-written letter from 
Dr. Hall to the senior Dr. Duncan, on 
the distemper so generally fatal to cole 
throughout Scotland. Tlie accuncjr 
of rcsourch, and clearness of deduction, 
which characterise these short produe* 
tions, are alone sufficient to stunp 
their author, even at that early period 
of his professional career, as a *^^ras- 
sionate and philosophical inquirer. 
Considerations of a domestic nature 
induced him, about this period, to re- 
move to London, where he ccmtinued 
some years chiefly engaged in litemy 
pursuits. A translation of <* Spallan* 
zini on the Circulation of the Blood," 
witli a preface and notes, from tbe pen 
of Dr. Hall, appeared shortly after his 
arrival in the metropolis; and, a fiew 
months after want's a translation of 
" Gnyton Morvcau on the Means oC 
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Purifying Infected Air, and Arresting 
the Progress of Contagion.*' This last 
work was also enriched with several 
useful and judicious notes, and a pre- 
face, in which Dr. Hall canvasses the 
pretensions of Dr. James Johnstone, of 
Worcester, to this discovery, which was 
unjustly claimed both by Gayton Mor- 
veauand Dr. Carmichael Smyth. Dr. 
Johnstone's claim to priority of dis- 
covery was afterwards candidly stated 
by Dr. Hall in the Monthly Magasine 
for October, 1802. It would be te- 
dious to enumerate all the different 
literary engagements which occupied 
his time at this period. Suffice it to 
say, that besides writing in two re- 
views, and being occasionally employed 
as the editor of different popular 
works, he appears never to have re- 
laxed in attention to any of those 
questions which agitated the medical 
world ; as is evident, from his various 
communications to the London Medi- 
cal and Physical Journal for a series 
of years, as well as his criticisms on 
different foreign publications, which 
likewise appeared in that useful work. 
Dr. Hall, from the time of being a 
student in Edinburgh, enjoyed the 
friendship, and was in habits of familiar 
correspondence, with the senior Dr. 
Duncan, the eminent professor of tlie 
Institutes of Medicine, &c. in that 
university ; he also corresponded with 
many of his literary contemporaries, 
and some of his letters on medical 
subjects appear in the works of Dr. 
Kinglake, &c. We have now to record 
an event, which, for a time, clouded 
Dr. Hall's prospects, and materially 
altered his destination in after life. 
Basely Jeceived by one in whom he 
had implicitly confided, he was de- 
frauded of the greatest part of his pro- 
perty, and involved in heavy law- 
cxpences in fruitless efforts to regain it. 
This weighty loss, conjoined wi^ other 
considerations, induced him again to 
turn his attention to the service, and he 
entered tlie medical department of the 
army. His duties as an active medical 
officer now wholly occupying his time, 
he seldom, for the next ten or twelve 
ycars^ appeared before the public in his 
literary capacity. When that unfor- 
tunate mission by land and sea, which 
cost the lives of so numy brave and 
able men was determined on, for the 
exploration of the Niger, Dr. Hall 
was the medical officer appointed to 
.iccoinpany tlic military division of the 



expedition'; and his medical experience, 
his ard^t zeal for the advanoemeMit of 
science, his accurate knowledge of 
botany, which, with him, had always 
been a favourite study, joined to habits 
of activity, and rigid temperance, doubt- 
less well fitted him for the arduous 
task. Unfortunately, however, in the 
outward bound passage. Dr. Hall was 
precipitated into the hold of the vessel, 
which had been left open by the inat- 
tention of the ship's steward ; by which 
accident his breast-bone, and several 
of the ribs were dreadfully fractured, 
and he received a severe contusion on 
his left temple. Such, however, was 
his ardour for the promotion of the 
enterprise, that, disregarding the advice 
of a medical officer on board the same 
vessel, he refused to be put on shore 
at Jersey; and, at the utmost risk, 
proceeded on his voyage. On landing 
at Senegal, though stiU feeble from the 
effects of the accident, be tenjoyed not 
a moment's relaxation ftom duty, as 
most of the medical stvffoo that station 
were either recently dead, or confined 
by indisposition. No wonder, then, 'that 
at the end of a few weeks. Dr. Hall 
was so reduced by a severe attack of 
disease, that a removal to a more sdu- 
brious climate was considered as afford- 
ing him the only chance of prolonged 
existence. He was, therefore, carried 
on ship-board, and sent to Madeira, by 
the way of the Cape de Verd islandi^ 
w^ith slender expectations that he would 
survive the voyage. Of the hospitality 
and kindness of Mr. Keir, a J3ritisb 
merchant resident at Madeira, Dr. 
Hall often expressed himself in terms 
of the warmest gratitude ; and, after a 
residence of some months in the house 
of this gentleman, he so far recovered 
as to be able to undertake the home- 
ward voyage. It was at Madeira that 
he first learned the fate of Captain 
Tuckey, and his associates ; and soon 
after heard of the death o£ his own 
commander, Majoi* Peddie, which oc- 
curred two weeks after he himself had 
left the African shores, and was succes- 
sively followed by that of most of the 
British officers attached to the mission. 
Several years have elapsed since Dr. Hall 
returned from Africa; but his health 
was never fully restored. He was sedu- 
lously attended by his friend. Dr. 
George Pearson ; but every thing that 
friendship could suggest, or that medi. 
cine could achieve, was vainly tried for 
the alleviation of his complaints, and ho 
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ai length fell a sure, thou^ lingering 
▼xcdm, to the conjoint effects of an in» 
salubrioiis climate and the accidental 
injuiy above related. The subjoined 
11^ of a few of the essa^^ and papers by 
Dr. Hall, is alone sufficient to entitle 
him to rank high as a medical philo- 
sopber. Remarks on Cow- Pox, &c. 
publiaiied in the lour last volumes of 
Duncan's Medical Annals, Edinburgh ; 
Observations on the Plague, and other 
Pfestileiitial Fevers; Ditto on Mahon*s 
Work on Legal Medicine; Remarks 
OB Monnet on Cateract ; Essay ou the 
Influenza, or Epidemic Catanii of 
1803; Observations on Hydr(n>hobia ; 
Farther Remarks on Ditto; Cases of 
Chicken- Pox mistaken for Small-Pox ; 
Translation of Sabader*s Cases of Hy- 
drophobia ; Ditto of a Paper on Trades 
prejudicial to Health ; Ditto of Proust's 
Essay on Lichen Islandicus ; Ditto on 
Dumas's Essay on the Thmsformation 
of Organs ; Account of a singular 
Case of Abstinence ; Observations on 
a Spanish Work on the Yellow Fever ; 
Cases of Icterus and Hepatitis cured 
by the Use of Nitric Acid; Cursory 
Remarks on Dr. Humphry's Case of 
Taws ; A Vindication of Dr. John- 
stone's Claim to the Discovery of Mi- 
neral Acid Fumigations ; Observations 
on the Irritability of the Lactuca Sa- 
tiva ; Ditto on the Heat evolved by the 
Arum Cardifblium, &c ; Cases of 
Bums and Scalds treated by Cold Ap- 
plications ; Observations on the Use of 
the Carbonate of Iron in Cancer, &c. 
&c. published in the London Medical 
and Physical Journal, between the years 
1800 and 1810; Translation of Sa. 
batier's Case of Tetanus, with illustra- 
tive Notes; Case of Tumour in the 
Right Hypocfaondrium ; Ditto of Cy- 
nancbe Trachealis ; Cases of secondary 
Small-Pox, &C., published in the New 
Medical and Physical Journal ; Clare 
on the Motion of Fluids, with Addi- 
tions, &c. ; Translation of Spallanzani 
on Respiration; Introduction to Bo- 
tany, or the Study of the Linnaean Sys- 
tem. Independently, however, of these, 
and other works, already before the 
public, he has left many valuable manu- 
scripts behind him % and, in particular, 
an Essay on the Rot in Sheep ; Re- 
marks on the Medical Topogn^hy of 
Senegal, and several valuable cases 
which occurred in die different military 
hospitals of wliich he hadcharge. 

HAMPDEN, John, Lord Viscount ; 
September 9th : at his house in Berke- 



ley-Square; after an enjojiiient of 
•carvely three weeks of Us title and 
estates, having succeeded his late brother 
Thomas, vrbo died on the 20th of 
August last. His lotdsMp was bora 
February 24, 1749, and after an edu- 
cation at Westminster School, foeome 
subsequently a student of Christ Cfanrdi 
College, Oxford, and M. A. ; when 
coDunencing (like his father, Robert, the 
first Viscount) a diplomatic career, he 
was aiqiointed, Aprfl Stii, 1780, Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary to thlR Elector 
Bdatine, and Minister to the Diet at 
Radsbon, where he remained till Feb* 
ruary 22d, 1783, whra he was selected 
AS Envoy Extraordinary to the King of 
Sardinia, making Turin his oonstutt 
residence*, till, in December 1798, the 
rapid progress of the French arms in- 
duced the Court to forsake their conti- 
nental for the more protected insular 
possessions in tiie island of Sardinia; 
and Lord Hampden returning, after his 
long services, to England, never after* 
wards accepted a public employment or 
office. August 5, 1773, he married 
Harriet, daughter of Rev. Dr. Burton, 
Canon of Cluist Church, who now suiw 
vives him. His remains were depotitsd 
in the vault of his family at Gljrnde, in 
Sussex, by his particular desire ; and tbt 
close union which connected the two 
brothers in lifb is not terminated by 
death, their coffins being placed by tiie 
sides of each other. 

By his XxNrdship's will the great 
estates of this family are thus divided : 
To George, Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
devolves the house and property atHamp* 
den, in Buckinghamshire ; which name 
he has since assumed, being descended 
^ough the daughter of 1^ William 



* He published at Ptona, in I79S» 
the classical *< Poemata Hampdeniana," 
being a splendid edition 6f some of his 
father's Latin poems, printed in folio^ 
with the beautiful types of Bodoni. 
ITie first Lord Hampden also wrote 
Notes on Milton and Martial, and a 
Commentary on Horace, which his son 
thus mentions ;— -** A long and valuaUb 
work which formed his favourite R^mse- 
ment during several years ; it contains 
the most elaborate scholia upon the 
whole of Horace's works, and is, per- 
haps, one of the most severe^ erudite^ 
and elegant works of criticism, that 
exist " — . Coxc's Life of Lord Walpole, 
p. 305. 
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Ellis, of NocUm, ftom the celebrated 
patriot of that Diane. 

To the HoBOUfable George Rice, 
eldest son of Lord DjnevoVf the man- 
sion-house of JSromham, in Bedford- 
shire, with tlie manors and estates there- 
unto anneied, on condition of his taking 
the name and bearing the arms of 
Trevor ; Lucy, daughter of John Mor- 
ley T^Tor, £sq. of Glynde, having 
married his great-grandfiither George 
Rice, Esq. of Newton, in Caermar- 
thenshiie. 

To the Honourable General Henry 
Brand, the house and estates of Glynde, 
in Susses, he being the descendant of 
another daughter of the aforesaid John 
Moriey Trevor, Esq. 

To John Spencer, Esq., Mest son of 
the late Lord Charles Spencer, devolves 
other property; his grandmother Eli* 
zabeth Duchess of Blarlborough being 
the only daughter and heiress of Thomas 
the second Lord Trevor. 

HARTLEY, Mrs., die once beauti- 
ful and admired actress, at Woolwich ; 
February 2 ; aged 7S. She was a con* 
temporary of Garridc*s, and we believe 
the only one that remained, excepting 
Mr. Quick and Mrs. Mattocks, who are 
still alive. Her extreme beauty, and 
the truth and nature of her acting, at- 
tracted universal admiration, and caused 
her to rank the highest, as a female, in 
her profession, previous to the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Siddons. Mr. Hull had 
written his tragedy of Menry the Second, 
or Fair Rosamond, several years pre- 
vious to its production, and despaired 
of obtaining a proper representative for 
the character of Rosamond until the 
above lady af^ared. Mason also, the 
celebrated poet, wrote his tragedy of 
Elfrida, that she might personify the 
principal character. Elfrida has always 
been admired as a beautifbl poem, but 
is not calculated for stage effect ; it was, 
nevertheless, ai that tame supported, and 
even rendered highly attractive, by the 
person and talents of the late Mrs. Hart- 
ley. She was a very &vourite subject 
of Sir Joshua Rejmolds, and appears as 
the beautiful fiemale in a number of his 
most celebrated pictures. Two in par- 
ticular are professed portraits of her, 
called " Mrs. Hartley as Jane Share,** 
and ** Mrs. Hartley as a Bacchante.** 
A tine study for the former was re- 
cently sold at the late celebrated sale of 
the Marchioness of Thomond's pictures, 
at Cfaristie^s. She died in easy circum- 
stances, her merits during her public 



services having pttxsurrd her a hand- 
some independence. 

HILL, Sir John, Bart.; May SI; 
at his sea^ Hawkestone, Salop, in his 
84tti year. He was the sixth child of 
Sir Rowland, first Baronet, by Jane, 
daughter of Sir Brian Brougfaton, of 
Broughton, co. Stafford, Bart. ; was 
bom July 21, 1740, succeeded his 
brother Richard, 2d baronet, Nov. 28, 
1808. Sir John Hill represented the 
Borough of Shrewsbury in Parliament 
13 years; in the year 1811, he served 
the office of Mayor of Shrewsbury ; and 
at the period of his decease be was 
Colonel Commandant of the North 
Shropshire Yeomanry Cavalry. 

He married Mary, daughter of John 
Chambre, of Petton, co. Salop, Esq. 
The happy parent of sixteen children, 
the maj(Mrity of whom survive him, and 
six of whom have attained high rank and 
distinction in the service of their coun* 
try. Sir J. Hill not only sustained a 
patriarchal character, but was especially 
disanguished by the most honourable 
appellation of ** the Father of Heroes." 
As the head of a family, proverbial also 
for its liberality and zeal, in the further- 
ance of every work of charity and hu- 
manity, his decease will be a source of 
general and unfeigned regret. 

He completed his 83d year on the 1st 
of August last, and he died easily and 
happily, after scarcely one whole day's 
Alness. Sir John Hill is succeeded in die 
baronetcy and in his extensive estates by 
his grandson Rowland, one of the Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament for the county 
of Salop. 

The funeral took place at Trees, 
May 28. The shops at Prees, and at 
Wlutechurch, were closed, and every 
respect shown to the memory of the de- 
ceaised by the vast number of persons 
assembled on the occasion. 

HOLDITCH, Mr. Benjiunin. He 
was the author of tlie "'History of 
Rowland Abbey," digested fWmi 
Gough's materials. At ue time of hi^ 
decease, and for several years previ- 
ously, he edited « The Farmer's 
JournaL'* 

HOWARD, The Right Honourable 
Lord Henry 'Iliomas Howard Moly- 
neux. Deputy £arl Marshal of £ng. 
land, brother to the most noble Benuufvl 
Edward, Duke of Norfolk, Eari Mar* 
shal, and Hereditary Marshal of En^ 
land ; at. his house Ui Lower Grxisvenor 
Street, after a short illntts, June 17. 

His Loidship was bom 7th Oct, 
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1766, represented (he city of Glouces- 
ter in scTeral JEHu-liaments, and at the 
time of Iiis decease was High Steward 
of that city, and one of the Represen- 
tatives for Steynii^ in the present Par- 
liament. He married Elizabeth, young- 
est daughter of the late Edward Long, 
of Aldermaston, in the county of Berics, 
Esq. Judge of the Vice- Admiralty of 
.the island of Jamaica. In 1812, upon 
the death of his maternal uncle, Sir 
Francis Molyneux, Bart, some time 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, 
his Lordship assumed the name and 
arms of Molyneux, in addition to and 
after tliose of Howard, in pursuance of 
the will of Sir Francis, whereby the 
ample estates of that ancient family at 
Teversal and Wellow, in Nottingham- 
shire, were bequeathed to Lord Henry 
for life, with remunder to his second 
Kon, and for want of such issue, to his 
eldest daughter, with other remainders. 
In December 1815, upon the death 
of Charles, the elevendi Duke of Nor- 
folk, his Lordship's eldest brother suc- 
ceeded to the honours of his illustrious 
ancestors, and to the high and hereditary 
office of Earl Marshal of England. His 
Grace, however, being precluded from 
exercising in person the duties attached 
to that dignified and important office, 
owing to the penal Acts in force against 
Roman Catholics, Lord Heniy was 
appointed by his noble brother, in the 
month of February 1816, Deputy Earl 
Marsha], an appointment which was 
confirmed by the Royal approbation on 
the 1st of March following. On the 
14th of October 1817, his Lordship, by 
virtue of the royal licence of that date, 
resumed the name of his noble family in 
addition to and after that of Molyneux ; 
and his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, in consideration of the im- 
|xntant duties exercised by his Lordship 
as Deputy Earl Marstial, was graciously 
pleased, by royal warrant dated 15th of 
the same month, to grant to him, then 
Henry - Tliomas Howard - Molyneux- 
Howard, Esq., the same title, place, 
pre-eminence and precedence to which 
his Lordslixp would have been entitled, 
had his father lived to have succeeded to 
the honours of his family. 

During the period Lord Henry 
Howard discharged the duties of the 
great hereditary office so long vested in 
the ancient and illustrious house of 
Howard, tlie arrangement and direction 
of many of tlie most important and 
fiulemn public ceremonies devolved upon 



his Lordship, throughout the whole of 
which his z^ and anxiety fbr tiie public 
service were oonspicuouBly manifested. 
The Coronation of his preamt Ha- 
- jesty, and the events antecedent to that 
solemn and magnificent ceremonial^ are 
still recent in the public reooUectioQ. 
The laborious duties wbicfa vested in 
the Earl Marshal were dttcliaiged by 
his Lordship, and the ▼ariotu and ez* 
tensive preparations on the occarioo 
were made under his immediate direc- 
tion, during the years 1820 and 1891. 
A short time, however, previ<Ki8 to die 
day appointed for that august ceremoOT, 
his Lordship was so seriously indiqNMedy 
as to render it impracticable for him to 
go through the fatigue attendant upon 
the arduous and anxious duties of the 
day. The King was tlierelbre gFMi- 
ously pleased to allow Lord Howaid 
of Effingham to act for his Lordship oo 
that particular occasion. 

Lord Henry Howard, has lefi israe 
by his Lady who survives him, an only 
son, Henry Howard, Esq., and four 
daughters, Henrietta, Isabella, Chsr- 
lottc, and Juliana, all unmarried. Bfr. 
Howard, the son, who is now retunted 
in Parliament for Steyning, inherits the 
estate of Grcystoke CasUe, in Cumber- 
land, under the will of Charles, lata 
Duke of Norfolk ; the eldest daughter 
Henrietta, succeeds to the estates of tlie 
late Sir Francis Molyneux, and takes 
the name and arms of Molyneux, in 
addition to those of her own noble 
family. 

Arrangements having been made Ibr 
the interment of his Lordship*s remains 
with all possible privacy, the Memben 
of the College of Arms, over whom Ins 
Lordsliip presided, anxious to evinoa 
their feeling of respect to the memoij 
of 'a kind patron and benefactor, acU 
dressed the following note to the Earl 
Marshal; 

College ofArmSf l^thJunCt 18^4- 
The Officers of Arms have learned, 
with emotions of the deepest regret^ the 
decease of the Right Hon. Lord Henry 
Howard, Deputy Earl Marshal. In a 
moment so afflicting to his Loiddnp's 
family, they feel it might be an untimely 
intrusion to tender the expression of 
their unfeigned sorrow. 

Thus situated, they most respoctfbllj 
beg leave to lay before your Grso^ 
whose high official functions his Lovd- 
ship for so many years exercised with a 
seal and ability rendered no less con- 
spicuous by the preservation of the graat 
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hereditary rights entrusted to him by your 
Grace, tlian by a paternal anxiety to pro- 
mote the interests of this College, the hum- 
ble but sincere expression of their pro- 
found respect for his Lordship's memory, 
with theirraost dutiful and earnest request 
to be permitted to offer the only tribute of 
gratitude now unfortunately left them, 
by attending his Lordship's honoured 
remains to the place of interment. 

His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Marslial, ^c, ^c. ^c. 

His Lordship's remains luiving been 
removed from Lower Grosvenor Street, 
in private, on the 2Gtii, reached Bury- 
Hill, near Petworth, about one o'clock 
on the following day, where his Lord> 
ship's relatives and friends, together witli 
the Officers of Arms, assembled at two 
o'clock, from whence the funeral pro- 
ceeded to Arundel in the following 
order : 

TwojMutes — the Undertaker — two 
Domestics with staves and silk dresses, 
on horseback — four mourning coaches 
and four, in tlie three first of which 
were the Officers of Arms, and in the 
fourtli the Pall-Bearers-— two Domes- 
tics as before — State Lid of Feathers 
— the Hearse, drawn by six horses, 
followed by three mourning coaches and 
four ; in the first were : Henry Howard, 
Esq. the son of the deceased, chief 
mourner ; his Grace the Duke of Nor- 
folk, E. M. ; the Earl of Surrey ; the 
Hon. E. Petre. In the 2d, Edward 
Howard, Esq. ; Lieut. Gen. Robert 
Ballard Long; Henry Long, Esq. ; 
Charles Long, Esq. In tlie .^, Lord 
Andover; Philip Howard, of Corby, 
Esq. ; Ilev. James Dallaway, Earl 
Marshal's Secretary; Rev. Peter Wal- 
lond Moore. The carriage of the de- 
ceased, with those of the different 
branches of his Lordship's family and 
friends, closed the cavalcade. 

The funeral reached Arundel at four 
o'clock, and was received at tlie gate of 
the church by the Rev. Pafson, 

Curate of Arundel, where also tlie Cor- 
poration of Arundel were in attendance. 
The procession having been formed, 
proceeded into the church in the follow- 
ing order : — 

Mr. Williams, the Steward, and other 
domestics of the deceased — Corpor- 
ation of Arundel, and their Officers — 
Officers of Arms, in their Tabards and 
Collars, viz. Rouge Croix ; Portcullis 
-^Rouge Dragon ; Bluemantle — York ; 
Somerset — Richmond; Chester — 
Norroy ; Clarenceux — Garter — Tlie 



Minister of Arundel — The Body (co- 
vered with a black velvet pall, supported 
by Lord Howard of Effingham, Rear- 
Admiral Sir John Gore, Bt , K. C. B., 
Arthur Atherley, Esq. and Henry How- 
ardjof Corby, Esq.)— TheChief Mourn- 
er, Henry Howard, Esq. — Relations 
and Friends of the deceased above- 
mentioned, who were conducted to seats 
near the reading-desk. 

The Body being placed on tressels, 
the service before Uie interment was 
performed, after which the procession, 
being again formed, moved ronnd the 
church to the vault in the Fltzalan sepul- 
chral chapel, where the body was depd- 
sited, and at the conclusion of the ser- 
vice his Lordship's style was proclaimed 
as follows : — 

Thus it has pleased Almighty God to 
take out of this transitory life unto his 
Divine Mercy, tlie Right Honoural)lc 
Lord Henry Howard, Deputy Earl 
Marshal of England, High Steward of 
the city of Gloucester, * and one. of tlie 
Representatives in Parliament for the 
borough of Steyning, Brother to the 
Most Noble Bernard Edward Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Marshal and Hereditary 
Marshal of England. 

During the service the church was 
crowded to excess, by the inhabitants of 
Arundel and the neighbourhood, and 
the most respectful attention was mani- 
fested by the congregation. 



J. 



JEFTON, WiUiam,of Wolvethamp- 
ton ; Aug. 31 ; at the extraordinary 
age of 108 years. He was a gardener, 
and had for a number of years been 
employed in that capacity in the family 
of the late and present Mr. Molineux. 
During bis long life he enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted good health and spirits, 
and with the exception of his hearing, 
which had of late become rather defBC-. 
tive, retained full possession of his facul- 
ties. On the day of his Majesty's Co-' 
ronation he presided at an entertainment 
given to a number of pocMr persons, and 
sung with true energy and feeling the 
National Anthems of God tave the^ingf 
and Rule BrUannia. The illness whidi 
terminated his life was of short dun-, 
tion ; for only eight days preceding that 
event he was enjoying hb cup at the 
public house he usually frequented, the 
Chequer Ball, and there exhibited his 
failing strength in an ineffectual attempt 
to amuse the company witk a song. , 
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JONES, Edward, Bard to the Prince 
of Wales; after a abort illnesa; aged 72. 
He was a native of Merionethshire, in 
North Wales, and published, about 
thirty years ago, a work entitled « Be- 
lies of the JB<urd$f** which contains much 
valuable historiod information; also a 
collection of Wel^ uiirs, arranged for 
die harp, an instrument which Mr. Jones 
performed on after the manner of his 
forefathers, that is, he played the treble 
with his left hand, and the bass with the 
right. Mr. Jones possessed a library 
of rare books, both manuscript and 
|»inted. He was a member of the 
Royal Socie^ of Musicians, the go- 
vernors of which, on hearing that he 
was totally unable to follow his pro- 
fessional pursuits, granted htm an an- 
nuity of fifty pounds per annum ; but 
he only lived to enjoy the first payment 
of the Institution's bounty. 

JOHNSON, Edward, Esq., Comp- 
troller of the Two-Penny Post Office, 
Oct. 6, in Grerrard Street, Soho ; aged 
72. Throughout the whole range of 
public or private life, it would, perfaiqis, 
have been difiicult to find a more per- 
fect or a more useftil character than the 
late Mr. Johnson. In selecting the 
objects of his beneficence he always 
exercised so cautious a discrimination, 
that he scarcely ever conferred a service 
on one who was not deserving of it ; 
and he never held out a promise that 
was not realised. His domestic arrange- 
ments were at all times marked by a 
warm-bearted and elegant hospitality, 
which doubly endeared him to ail who 
had the happiness of his acquaintance. 
But all these amiable qualities were 
trifling when compared to the services 
which be conferred on the public in bis 
situation of Comptroller of the Two.i- 
Penny Post Office, the revenue of 
which, by his sole exertions and arrange- 
ments, increased to the amount of one 
hundred thousand pounds annually, 
while a most important accommodation 
was aflbrded tu the public by the rapid 
facility which his plaiis have, during the 
last thirty years, affi^rded to general 
correspondence. Mr. Johnson had been 
ibrty-six years in the service of the pub- 
lic ; and to his indefatigable exertions 
the Inland Office is indebted for its pre- 
sent admirable arrangements. During 
the period in which he had been Comp- 
troller, not one public complaint has 
ever been brought against the Depart- 
ment under his immediate superintend- 
ence^ and so anxious, was he to benefit 



the revenue and perfect the systein of 
his'adoption, that it is known be sacri- 
ficed h» own interest to the public 
good, as he had determined never to 
solicit an increase to his very modente 
salary till he had accomplished his 
«< daily hopes, his nightly prayers*' — 
that of raising the .proceeds of his De- 
partment to its present astonishing and 
unprecedented revenue. His remains 
were remqved Oct. 12, to the btirying- 
ground at Paddington, followed by a 
train of friends anxious to pay a hist 
sad tribute to the memory of deported 
worth. 

JOHNSTON, the Rev. Dr. David ; 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty for 
Scotland ; July 5th, at North Ldth ; 
in the 91st 3rear of his age, tlic six^- 
sixdi of his ministry, and the fifty-ninth 
of his incumbency of that paridi. 
During^the period of sixty years, which 
the Rev. Doctor performed tlie pastoral 
duties of North Leith parish, he was 
well known to have put his hand to 
every good work that was going for- 
ward, not only in the town of Leitfa, 
the more immediate object of his charge, 
but his benevolent and philanthropic 
views extended to a fatherly care over 
the Charitable Institutions of Edin- 
burgh, towards which, through a loi^ 
and most acdve life, he rendered a ready 
and efiective assistance. In the foun- 
dation of one of the best of those Cha- 
rities, the Asylum for the Industrious 
Blind, the extension of the resources 
and benefits of which was to the last the 
peculiar object of his anxiety and fos- 
tering attention, an imperishable monu- 
ment has been erected to bis fame. Dr 
Johnston was, and we believe had been 
for a considerable time, the Father of 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 



K. 



KEITH, Thomas, Esq., June 29, in 
the New Road; in his 65th year. 
Mr.^Keith was Professor of Mathema- 
tics,' and author of many disdnguished 
works. He was bom at Brandsburton, 
near Beverley, in the county of Toric, 
in 1759. His parents were enabled to 
bestow on him a respectable education ; 
but by their death he was thrown, while 
young, upon the world with but slender 
pecuniary means, and he engaged him* 
self in a family as a private tutor. After 
spending a few years in this employ, he 
was induced, from the precarious and 
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slender subsUtenec which was to be ob- 
tained in the country, as well as the 
favourable opinion which his friends 
entertained of his acquirements, to seek 
his fortune in London. He arriTed in 
the metropolis in the year 1781, where 
he soon became known ; and his merits 
08 a mathematician duly estimated, from 
the many works which his indefatigable 
industry produced. In 1789 he pub- 
lished " The Complete Practical Arith- 
metician." In 1791 an abridgment of 
this work for the use of young students 
appeared, but after passing through 
several editions it was suppressed. To 
the ** Complete Practical Arithmeti- 
cian,** a Key was afterwards added for 
the use of tutors; and shordy after- 
wards, his ** Introduction to the Science 
of Geography.*' Besides these works, 
Mr. Keitli published, in 1801, an « In- 
troduction to the Theory and Practice 
of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry,** 
a << Treatise on the Use of the Globes,** 
in 1805, and the << Elements of Geome- 
try** in 1814. He likewise wrote many 
articles in the various mathematical 
pamphlets which were published peri- 
odically, towards the end of the latter, 
and the commencement of the present 
century. Mr. Keith superintended se- 
veral editions of " Hawney^s Com- 
plete Measurer,** ** Paterson's Roads,*' 
<* Geography and History, by a Lady, 
for the use of her Pupils,*' &c. &c. In 
1 804 Mr. Keith was appointed, by the 
late King, to the situation of Secretary 
to the Master of his Majesty's House- 
hold. In 1810 to the *< Professorship 
of Geography and the Sciences," to her 
late Ruyal Highness the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales ; from whom, and from 
her Royal Hignness the Princess Sophia 
Matilda (who with many other distin- 
guished personages received the benefit 
of his instruction) he received the most 
flattering marks of attention and re- 
spect. In 1814 he was appointed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
then vacant situation of Accountant to 
tlie British Museum, the duties of which 
he performed to the time of his deaith. 
In the month of November 1822, he 
was afflicted with an internal disorder, 
which ultimately caused his death. He 
ended his life with the most perfect 
composure and resignation, and retained 
almost to the last hour of it the exer- 
cise of those strong mental faculties, and 
of those kind and gentle manners, which 
had so much endeared him to his family 
and friendsw Mr. Keith has left behind 



him, nearly completed, a new work on 
the '* Science of Geography," intended 
for the use of schools. 

KEMP, Dr. Joseph ; in London, 
22d of May. He vras bom of respect- 
able parents in Exeter in 1778 ; was a 
Chorister in the Exeter Cathedral, and 
was placed as a pupil with the late Mr* 
William Jackson (then Organist of 
Exeter Cathedral), who had the highest 
opinion of his abilities. As merit 
frequently meets with unjust opposi- 
tion, so did it early prove with Dr. 
Kemp ; his talents gained him tlie envy 
of those who felt their inferiority ; and 
as he possessed the most acute feelings, 
he determined on leaving his native 
city. This he did ia 1802, and went 
to Bristol, where he was unanimously 
elected Organist of the Cathedral. Dr, 
Kemp had not filled this situation many 
months before the members of the Bris- 
tol Cathedral presented him with a 
handsome gold medal, as a reward of 
merit, for lus exertion in improving the 
choristers, &c., as well as for some Ca- 
thedral Music he composed for them. 
In 1802 he composed and performed 
before the Members of the Institution 
for the benefit of Clergyman*s Widows 
and Orphans, an anthem, " I am Alpha, 
and Oxnega." It was published. Dr. 
Kemp was a remarkably fine organ and 
pianoforte player, and never fieuled to 
powerfully affect those who heard him* 
In 1 805 he married a daughter of the 
late Henry John, Esq., of the county of 
Cornwall, by whom be had five chil* 
dren. From this period may be dated 
the commencement of severe afflictions^ 
which followed him in various ways to 
the close of his industrious and labori- 
ous life. From the first year after his 
marriage his family suffered mudi from 
sickness ; and gn»t prospects of suc- 
cess (professionally) offering in various 
ways m London, he went tfaidier in 
1807, where he met with many disap^ 
pointments. Being by £riends adviaed 
to take his degrees m music, he took his 
bachelor*s degree at Sidney SuswK 
College, Cambridge, in 1808, and was 
complimented by the Vice Chancellor^ 
the late Rev. Dr. Pearson, and the pss- 
sent JDuke of Gloucester, on hia Mu- 
sical Exercise performed on the occa- 
sion, intituled, ** The War Anthem, • 
sound of Battle is in the Land," dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Comberlendw 
The favourable impression this plica 
made, added to the acknowledgment s# 
his great talents, occasioned his being. 
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allowed to dispense with tlie usual time, 
deemed necessary to wait between the 
degrees, as his doctor's degree was pre- 
sented to him in July, 1809*, when 
an anthem <tf his composition was per- 
formed, entitled, " The Crucifixion." 
From this time until 1 8 1 4 he continued 
in London, during which period he de- 
livered several courses of Lectures^ at 
the Russel and other Institutions, in 
which he explained his " New System 
of Musical Education, proving the 
Science to be a Science of Simplicity, 
arising out of a Scale of Nature/* He 
also treated on Poetry, Elocution, and 
the Drama. Dr. Kemp was, pcrliaps, 
the first who brought forward a system 
in England for teaching fnusic simul- 
taneously. Tliese lectures were in 
1810. Dr. Kemp was ever forwanl in 
charitable exertions for his fellow crea- 
tures; in 1811 he conducted a grand 
concert at the i^ttitheon for tlie Portu- 
guese sufiercn« the band of whicli con- 
sisted of upwajrok' of .300 vocal and 
instrumental performers of the first 
English and Foreign talent, led by 
Signior Spagnioletti. Afler residing 
in London for seven years, Dr. Kemp's 
health, at times, was much impaired. 
In 1814 he revisited, with his family, 
his native place, where he condnued to 
reside until 1818, when he thought it 
advisable to go with his family to the 
Continent. After living with them for 
three years in France, he returned to 
England, and took up his residence in 
Exeter. From this period to 1824 he 
continued there, exerting himself in liis 
profession, but for the last few years his 
health had been sadly impaired, having 
been afflicted with violent periodical fits, 
the effects of which ofliBn prevented 
him from attending his professional 
duties. His severe trials never induced 
him to murmur or complain ; he ever 
steadfastly put his firm trust in Divine 
Providence, and never would be cast 
down, although severely afflicted, and 
always cheerfully bore the deprivation 
of many comforts he denied himself 
from economical motives. In April 
1824, Dr. Kemp considering his pre- 
sence in London on musical business 
indispensable for the benefit of his 

* It was the wish of the whole Se- 
nate to present Dr. Kemp at once with 
a Doctor's degree, only prevented by 
the necessary form of three days Sup' 
plicate. 



family, risked the journey, although bui 
two days previous to the time he had 
left a sick be4i Tliis brought on a re- 
lapse of his former complaint, and afker 
acute suffering in his head for upwards 
of three weeks, he died at his loidginga 
in London on the 22d of May 16S4. 
Dr. Kemp has left a widow, two lona, 
and a daughter, to lament their loaa. 
Amongst his works we notice first 
*< The New System of Musical Educa- 
tion, being a Self- Instructor,** Fart I. 
of the work printed on upwards of 100 
cards, the music referred to in wUdi. 
arc sonatas or fifty distinct czerciaes, 
four lessons for the pianoforte or harp, 
four lessons for the harp, and twenty 
double chants in score, &c. We alio 
notice " Twenty Psulmodical Melo- 
dies,*' dedicated, by permission, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; " The Ju- 
bilee,'* a Patriotic Entertainment, as 
performed at tlic Tlieatre Royal, Haj- 
market ; *< Siege of Isca,'* an Opers, 
words and music by Dr. Kemp, as. 
performed at the Tottenham Street 
Theatre; «« The Vocal Magazine;** 
" The lloyal licvicw, and Roister:** 
<* Illustration of Shakspearc ;** <' Il- 
lustration of the Lady of the Lake ;**• 
Twelve Songs; also various Glees, 
Ducts, Trios, Songs, &c. too nume- 
rous for insertion. 

KNIGHT, Richard Payne, Esq., 
of Downton Castle, and formerly M.P. 
for Ludlow ; on the 28th of April, at 
his house, in Soho-Square, in the 76tb 
year of his age. In his youth, Mr. 
Knight*s constitution was so peculiarly 
delicate and feeble, that few liopos were 
entertained of his ever reaching the years 
of manhood. His father, accordingly, 
would not suffer him to be sent to ai^ 
school, nor would he allow him to enter 
on the study of the classical langui^es. 
Before Mr. Knight attained his 1 4th 
year, however, hu father died, and he 
was sent to school the following year, 
where he made a most rapid progress, 
and became a perfect master of Latin ; 
but during the first four jreara devoted 
very little of his attention to Gredc. 
Part of this time he spent in travelling ; 
but though he probably intended to 
make a more extensive tour, he remained 
chiefly in Italy. In his eighteenth year 
he sat down seriously to the study ot 
tlie Greek language, with which, in a 
few years, he became profoundly ac- 
quainted. He did not make study, 
however, the business of his life, but 
devoted his princii)al attention to the. 
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nftMngement of his estate, and his ex. 
tensive plantations and improvements 
at Downton Castle, which he rebuilt. 
He took great delight in hunting, and 
was a bold rider ; but to all other kinds 
of field-sports he was totally indif- 
ferent 

Mr. Knight possessed of all nien the 
most unruffled temper, and the greatest 
equanimity of mind; but his writings 
are far from evincing the same placidi^ 
of character. His style is bold, ener- 
getic, and impetuous, even on a subject 
which, of all others, seemed most widely 
removed from the confines of feeling and 
passion, we mean his « Analysis of the 
Principles of Taste.** Mr. Knight*s 
quiet and even temper of mind,, tliougb 
it does not appear in perfect harmony 
with the bold and determined charac- 
ter of his writings, was in strict uni- 
son with all the acts of his life. He 
was admired by his neighbours for his 
exemplary conduct, beloved by his te- 
nants for his kindness and indulgence to 
them, and sanctified by the prayers 
and blessings of the poor, to whom 
he was a most liberal bene&cton He 
generally read four hours every morn- 
ing, and as many every evening, and 
gave the rest of the day to active ex- 
erticMi,- never being for one moment 
idle. When the weather proved un- 
favourable, he read all day, nor were 
his eyes less patient of labour than his 
mind. For the last period of his life he 
wrote from the dUsk of the evening 
until ten or eleven o'clock, whilst 
lie remained in the country, which lie 
seldom left before Christmas. His 
sight was not in the least affected 
before he reached his twenty-fifUi year, 
when he was attacked by an inflam- 
mation of the eyes in Italy, which 
rendered him, ever after, near sighted. 
Though in this there is nothing 
strange, it appears still very extraordi- 
nary that he should retain a perfect 
sight for nearly half a century after- 
wards. 

Mr. Knight wais eminently skilled 
and generally consulted in every miu 
terial point of twrtu and taste in the me- 
tr{^>olis; and erected a museum in 
Soho Square for his splendid, collection 
of ancient bronzes, medals, pictures, 
and drawings. He was also a poet, 
and as such displayed vigour of mind, 
with ease, learning, and taste. He was 
a welUqualified and gratuitous contri- 
butor to the Edinburgh Review, his 
ample fortune placing him above all 
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considemidons of pecutuaiy recompense. 
He was ready to afford information on 
all subjects of learning which were s«b- 
mittedto his judgment; and his observ- 
ations were alwajrs marked by intelli- 
gence and acuteness. Mr. Knight was 
anxious to cultivate the acquaintance of 
those, who, like himself, were distin- 
guished by their knowledge and talents 
in the Fine Arts. Uvedale Price, Esq. 
the author of Essays on the Picturesque, 
&c was his particular friend ; he was 
also very intimate with the late Sir Jo- 
seph ^ Banks and Mr. Jchn Kemble. 
Some literary communications which 
took' place between Mr. Knight and 
Mr. Kemble on the state of dramatic 
performances, and the estimation in 
which actors were held in anci^it 
Greece (some of whom were ambas- 
sadors, and even legislators), would, 
if published, be found well worthy of 
general attention, not only on account 
of the theatrical taste of the present 
period, but as meriting a place in the 
records of general literature. From 
his deep rcseardies into the most abstruse 
and difficult subjects of Heathen My- 
thology, some persons who were not 
sufficiently learned to understand the 
nature, application, and objects of those 
researches, have sup()osed diat Mr. 
Knight*s moral and religious principles 
were feeble and unfixed ; but whoever 
has read the preface to his last produc- 
tion, <' The Romance of Alfred,*' must 
have discovered how very erroneous 
was tliat opinion. Mr. Knight repre- 
sented the borough of Ludlow in several 
successive Parliaments. In politics he 
was a genuine Whig, lamenting what 
he called *< the wasteful profusi«m of 
the British GoveAments," commencing 
with that of Mr. Pitt, but he oonibined 
loyalty to the Sovereign with a strict 
regard to the rights and interests of the 
People. In liis manners he was re- 
served, but not repulsive; warm in his 
friendships, and social in Ids deposition. 
He expired in the 76th year of his age^ 
unmarried, and leaving to the British 
Museum (or in other words, to the 
British public) his invaluable Collec- 
tions (of 50,000lr value). Including a 
volume of drawings by the inimitable 
CUude, whidk ilone cost Mr. Knight 
leOQL^ and bequeathhig his other la^ 
possas^mls to Ills brother T. A. Kmghty. 
Esq. President of the London Hor-. 
tacuHinral Sodety, and (o hii nephew, 
T. A. Knight, £aq» Jun — ^Hius bo. 
Dounbly tenninated the life of a geiw 
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tlcmniv whfch, in bk own language, 
^ was ipent alternately in the indulg- 
encca of polished lociety, and the con- 
tcmplative tranquillitj of atudioua re- 
tirement.*' Among his works w«re» 
An Account' of the Rcmaini ef the 
Wordiip of ^'apns lately cziatmg at 
laarnia in the Kingdom of Naples ; to 
which ia added, a Diacoiirae on the 
Worship of Priapus, and its connexion 
withr the Mysdc Theology of the An-^ 
cienta, 4ta 1786.— An Analytical Es- 
say on the Greek Alphabet, 4to. 1791. 
—The Landscape, ardidaetic poem, 6vow 
1794. — 'Review of the Landscape; also 
of an Essay on the Pictureaqne^ with 
practical remarks cm Rural Ornament, 
8to. 1795. — The Progress of Ciril So* 
defy, a ^dactic poem, 4to. 1796*— 
-~ Analytical Inquiry into the Principles 
of Taste, 8vOb 1805.*— Monody on the 
Doath of the Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox, 8vo. 1806.— Prolegom. in Hom., 
a second edition of which hab been pub* 
lished in the Classical Journal, with ad- 
ditions and alterations. Many other 
artides in the Classical Journal, Edin* 
bofgh Review, &c. 

Mr. Knight was occasionally treated 
with great severity by the critics and 
satirists. His « Progress of Civil So- 
ciety" in particular, £ew down on him 
the pointed ridicule of the Anti-Jacobin ; 
in A popular parody of a part of his 
poem. He has been charged also with 
a fimdnen for paradox; and exposed 
himself to much anunadversion by not 
agreeing in the general opmion respect- 
ing the merit of die Elgin marbles. 

It being necessary to legalise Mr. 
Knight's bequest to the British Museum 
by an act of parliament, a bill was 
brought into the House of Lords, on 
the 8tli of June, by Lord Colchester; 
who on that occasion addressed their 
Lordships as follows: 

M My Lords :-~I beg leave to lay 
upon your table a bill for giving effect 
to a splendid bequest which has been 
recently made to Uie British Museum. 

<< Hic late Mr. Payne Knight, a 
gentleman whose attainments in ancient 
literature, and whose knowledge in the 
Fine Arts were well known, not only in 
this country, but throughout Europe, 
had during the course of a long life, 
and by means of his ample fortune, 
Ibnned a rich and rare collection of 
coins, medals, gems, and bronses, and 
of original drawings by the most emi- 
BCnt masters of the Italian, French, 
Flemish, and other schoob of pointing. 



His Greek coins, with tlioie already la 
the British Musemn, will iar surpass the 
celebrated collection of the King of 
Fhuice; and his bronses, though lass 
numerous, and of smaller dimeRsloiii 
than many of those rescued heretofora 
from the ruins of Pompeii and Hercn- 
lanenro, yM for beauty pf sculpture and 
th«9r adaoirabls state of preservation; 
greatly excel any that are to be seen In 
the Museum of the King of Naples. 

«< Mr. Knight himsdf YmA been far 
several yean a trustee of the Briiddi 
Museum, upon the nominatkm of one 
of those distinguished fionilies which 
enjoy the privilege of conforring tiiaft 
appointment ; and having witaeased tiie 
anxious care of his co-tmstees, and 
their excellent officers, in the superin- 
tendence and pres er va tion of llie varioui 
treasures committed to their diargey a!nd 
having seen the courtesy with which all 
learned persons, and forelgnen -more 
especially, are received, and enabled to 
take adrantage of the contedta of that 
noble Repository, and also Ifaa gtnerel 
facUity of admission given to visitdn 
of all descriptions, be mterndnad to add 
to the s^ne national aiock his dwa tte«^ 
sores; tbe pecuniary vahie of winch 
has been rated, according to tholo^veat 
estimate, at 30,0001.; and tlie most 
competent judges have ptonoonced, that 
if brought into the mai^Eet tbcj would 
in all probability realise the double <ir 
that amount. 

<<But Mr.%ugfat having deemed H 
a hij^ honour to faimseif to be aawcialed 
in tins trust, was desirous also of trana-' 
mitdng the same honour to his own fk- 
mily ; and he tlierefore hat aimezed It 
as a condition to his bequest, that diia 
distinguished privilege should be eob- 
ferred upon his hein in sucoessive de- 
scent, which can be efl)ected only by the 
authority of parliament. 

** The general body of trustees is, 
no doubt^ suffldendy numerous -at yiie<^ 
sent for tlw uscAil discharge of 'the du- 
ties imposed upon them. Hiey coB-» 
sist, as your Lordshipe will secoUedy of 
twenty-4ive trustees by offices, ofwhoan 
several very ftequently nttend, also' <af 
twenty-three others, eight of whom an 
appointed by the families of former be- 
nefactors, and fifte«i more are dieetad 
by the two classes already mentioiMdy 
inaking in the whole a body of forty^ 
eight, whose constant attention to the 
business of thdr trust is most exemplary. 
And I am audiorised by die truatecs 
assembled at a general meeting npo» 
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this subject, to declare that, in their 
opinion, it is undesirable that tlieir num- 
ber should be augmented, except upon 
some special and extraordinary occasion. 
Such an occasion, however, they now 
conceive to have arisen ; and they pre- 
sume therefore to hope, that parliament 
will not hesitate to fulfil the condition 
annexed by the testator to this bequest, 
and will establish the hereditary right of 
trusteeship in his family, as a just tri- 
bute of bonovr to the memory of the 
donor, and a testimony^of the high sense 
whidi parUament entertains df the liber- 
ality^of such a gift 

« I riudl therefore move, tliat this 
bill be how read- a first time, and that 
It be read a second time toononrow, 
dispensing with die standing-orders of 
this house, so that It may pass forthwith, 
and be transmitted to the Commons, 
and receive the Royal Assent before the 
close of the present Session.** 

The bill received the Hoyal Assent 
on the ITtfa of June, 1824. . 
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L£;E, the Rev. Tliomas, D. D. Pre- 
sident of Trinity College, Oxford^ and 
In the Commission of the Peace for the 
County ; at Oxford, June 5th ; univer- 
sally and deservedly lamentecL 

This amiable said highly-respected 
Divine was a ' native of Warwickshire ; 
was admitted a Commoner of Trinity 
College in 1777 ; and chosen a Scholar 
of the Society in 1787. In 1781, he 
proceeded to:the degree of B. A. ; and 
in 1784, was elected a Fellow. On the 
34th of November,. in that year, he took 
theJegreeoTM.A. On the 20th of Sep- 
tember '1790^ he was licensed to the per- 
petual Curacy of St. JLawrence, in the 
town of Ipswich, on the nomination of 
the parishioners. Oa^the Sd of Novem- 
ber, 1793, he proceeded to the! degree 
ofB.D.. OnJlay the 25th, 1807, he 
was presented by. his C^ege to the 
Rectory of Barton on. the Heath, in Ids 
native county, jw hich be leaigned, to- 
gether with the curacy, of Ipswich, on 
his being recalled to Oxfinrdyby hia elec- 
tion to- the Presi<|entship, on the 9th of 
Mareh, 1808. On Apnl the 7tli follow- 
ing, he pvooeeded tor the degree of D.D., 
and in the same'nxNith wb9 instttnted to 
the Rectory ^f Oarsm^^, in Oxford- 
shire, a living which is annexed to the 
Headship. In l81S,.he %as ai>pointeid 
a tMegiite'of Estates, arid A Commis- 



sioner of the MarJcct ; and in tlie year 
folbwing, a Delegate of Accoui^ts. In 
1814, he was nominated Vice- Chancellor 
of the University, in which distinguidied 
station he continued until October 1,818, 
having discharged Its toilsome and inu 
portant duties with amenity, fidelity, and 
vigilance. In 1822, he was appointed 
a Delegate of the Press. 

The President's health liad been on 
the decline finr some time previous to 
his dedease ; and on the 5th of. June he 
expired without a struggle, ^in the 64th 
year of his age. 

His remains were deposited .in the 
Anti-dwpel of the College, beside tbb 
graves of President Huddesford and 
Professor Warton, on the 12th; the pall 
supported by the Fellows, and followed 
by all the resident Members of the So- 
ciety. 

The loss of this worthy tofai will be 
long and deeply lamented by the Society, 
over whidi be had presided during six- 
teen years, and by whom he was most 
sincerely and tdTeetaonately beloved. 
His gentlemanly manners and unassuro-. 
ing character had justly endeared him to 
the Members of the University, as well 
as to a large circle of friends a^d ac- 
quaintance. In the dutiea of bis puUic 
station. he maintaitied a tmiform and 
correct deportment, tempered by . the 
politeness and urbanity of a gentl^miui. 
In the private circle of his friendfl,.no 
man better understood and practised tbo 
amenities and afifectiona of social life, or 
more hlippily united In hil.'persoii the 
« Mdirum dulce meloaetagendi aenu^ 

simplez.** 
Mild In the government of liis College^ 
and aealoua in the service of his friends, 
he shewed to all around that benignity, 
courtesy, and goodness were the Innate 
habiu of his mind. . The delineatioa of 
such a character Is highly gratifying; 
and those who know how best to value 
these excellent qualities, will be the most 
fprward to attest Its merks and deplore 
its loss. 

— — ** Non totaSf raptus licet,.optime» 

nobis , ■ . (beftigqiy 

Eriperisy redit os placidum, moreMiue 

£t venit ante octilosy et pectore vivit 

nnago. .* - 

LEMPRIEIRE, The Rev. Joliq. 
D.D. Rector of Meeth, aod Newlten 
FMroric, ita the county oC Devon ; m 
Sofithampton Street^ Sorand, ofafi^.^ 
apoplexy, - February lil.i-Dr. h^m^ 
priefe vnbM native of Jersey, aod «(|er 
ceceivtng his cdaoati<M tt Wincfaettec 
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school, removed to Pembroke College, 
Ozfonlt where he proceeded M. A. Oct. 
10, 1792; B.D.July 9, 1801; and 
D.D. Jan. H, 180S. About 1792 be 
was chosen to preside over Abingdon 
school, which he conducted with reputa- 
tion for some years. He succeeded the 
Rev. Robert Bartholomew in the Master, 
sbip.of the Free Grammar-school at Exe- 
ter, but was lately compelled to resign * 
this situation in consequence of unfortun- 
ate.disputes with theTrustecs,which were 
the cause of much vexation to Dr. Lcm- 
priere, who petitioned Parliament on the 
subject. In 1788 he published in 8vo. 
bb '* Bibliothcca Classica," a work of 
;great utility, afterwards enlarged toa 4to. 
volume. It has been asserted that he 
published it ** without an acknowledg- 
ment that the plan and materials were 
taken from the great work of M. Saba^ 
thier :'* this is not true ; for in the pre- 
face to the 8vo. edition of tliis work, in 
1788, Dr. Lempriere says, '* In tlie 
Siecles Payeiis of TAbbe Saltatier de 
de Castres he has found all the infomui'- 
tion which judicious criticism, and a 
perfect knowledge of Heathen Mytho- 
logy, could jfrocure." In 1 789 he pub> 
lislied a ** Sermon prech^ dans Ic Tem- 
ple de la Paroisse de St. Helier, k Jersey, 
le deuxi^me jour d'Aoiit." This ser- 
mon was made public, to vindicate 
himself from the illiberal aspersions that 
had been thrown upon him. It proves 
that he was not guilty of that personal- 
ity and abuse d which some anonymous 
writers had, through the channel of the 
newspapers, accused him. In 1791 he 
published <* A sermon preached at the 
"•pening of St. Peter's Chapel, Swinton, 
in the parish of Eccles, Lancashire, on 
Sunday, April 10, 1791.'* In 179S he 
published the first volume of his *< His- 
tory of Herodotus, translated fVom the 
Greek, with notes subjoined ;" but Mr. 
Beloe having published an entire and 
elegant translation of the Father of His- 
tory, is supposed to be the reason why 
Dr. Lempriere*s version was never 
finished. It was intended to be com- 
pleted with a copious index in tliree 
^robimea ; and the enlargement |of the 
. notes with occasional dissertations and 
necessary remarks, would have extended 
-to two, if not three more. It is much to 
be rmetted that the work was not com- 
pjeted, aa^jt was executed with accuracy. 
Dr. Lempriere also published, in 1808, 
*f Univenal Biography,*' 4to. ; and in the 
same yetar an Abridgement of the above 
In 8vo. In 1811 he was presented to 



the Rectory of Meotb bj the Rtv. Li 
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MAC CARTHT, Sir diaries 
Governor of Sierra Leone ; Jan. SIrty 
in an engagement with the Aihantect. 

Sir Charles Mac Carth]^ was w* 
pointed a Captain in the Iiirii briaoe^ 
Oct. 1, 1796; Captain 59d Foot, 
March 15, 1800; Major, New Bruns- 
wick Fendble Infantry, April 14» 1804. 
This 'regiment was trained .undsr bb 
orders. That duty he diacliaigad with 
singular ability ; and succeeded as madi 
in attaching to himself the affe ct ioBi tit . 
esteem of the whole corps, as in bring-. 
ing them rapidly to a bigfi' state of disci- 
pline. He quitted that colony aiaid. 
the praises of his superiors, and tha 
blessings of those who hsd been placed 
under his command ; and he procccdtd 
to display in a very different cHmHit^ 
and under circumstances of great no- 
velty and peculiarity, the same admirable 
faculties in a still wider sphere. H# 
was appointed Lieutenant-colonel of 
the Royal African Corps, Mi^ 90^ 
1811. After Sfar Charles had anivid- 
at Cape Coast, and whilst ha mm' 
making great preparations for intadiqg 
the country of the Ashantees, the Ki^g 
of Ashantee sent Sir Charles his ciaD- 
pliments, with a threat of soon hstiqg 
his head as an ornament to the gran^ 
war drum of Ashantee ! — It is a aia* 
gular fact, that the subject of tUb 
threatening mesnge was fircquently adU 
verted to 1^ the late Sur Charles. Wlm 
at the head of his troops, in alluding Is 
the King of Ashantee, be once rm^* 
marked in a jocular way to some ofiicMa^ 
" That fellow says nothing will salfa^r 
him but my hesd," w^udi crsilid «. 
laugh at the expence of the saUt mo- - 
narch; but Sir Charles, looking sfrf. 
ously, replied, " Youneednot langl^it 
might to hai^n." On anothtf oeca- 
sion, two days before the fiital adkm at 
the 21st January, he said in an ifoaioal 
manner to two Ashantee prisoBtrs who 
had been brought before Um, *■ I hov 
your master wants my jaw-bona te 
bis big drum ; very well, I am goii^ 
to give them to him to-monow.'* Also! 
how true the prediction ! 

This gallant, but unfortunate offiMT* 
appears to have sunk under .a ooncmu 
renoe of misfortune, sudi aa no ^alowr 
or skill could have succeSEfblly 
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l>eferled by his native allies, he was 
deprived of the aid of the British reserve 
by tlie unaccountable delay, for four 
days, of the messenger who bore his 
orders to Major Cbisholm to bring it 
up. The day preceding the action was 
one of incessant rain, and Sir Charles's 
army was exposed uncovered in that 
dreadful climate during the night that 
followed ; a circumstance which still 
farther enfeebled the soldiers, already 
much reduced by several days* march- 
ing through underwood, ravines, and 
morasses. Even in the action miiS- 
fortune seemed to persecute him, (ior 
after the British had been engaged tiivo 
hours with ten times their number, th|e 
Ashantees received a reinforcement of 
5000 men ; and Sir Charles then dis- 
covered, for the first time, that his 
troops had received but half the proper 
allowance of ammunition, which was 
exhausted before the savages were able 
to make the slightest impression. 

It is gratifying to observe with what 
affection his memory is cherished in a 
colony over which he had so long pre- 
sided. In recording Uie lamentable 
event which terminated his existence, 
the editor of the Sierra Leone Gazette 
says, with a feeling and energy which 
do him honour : 

*< Thus has fallen, by the liands of 
the ruthless savages. Our noble, brave, 
and revered benefactor and friend '— 
the friend of mankii^d, and the idol of 
every loyal and grateful heart within the 
Colony ! While, tlU^refore, with sincere 
yet unavailing reg/et, we deeply deplore 
his loss, we bow, widi humble resigna- 
tion, before ^e will of the Almighty 
Disposer of Events, who hath been 
pleased to vibit us with this heavy 
affliction, satisfied that ' He doeth all 
things well.* To Him must we look 
for that consolation and support in this 
trying and disastrous hour, which He 
alone is capable of affording : we must 
call upon Him to enable us to bear, as 
Christians, the loss of one who possessed 
all those qualities which could assure 
the fidelity and attachment of every 
class of inhabitants; and the memory 
of whose bright example as the true 
father of the people placed under his 
Government, will remain engraven in 
the bearte of the present, and be handed 
down to future generations. We our- 
selves, who have lived so long under his 
paternal government and care, and have 
so frequently witnessed the blessings 
which he has dispensed to all, and ttes 



beneficial effects produced by his laleBis 
and virtues, are, alas ! too well aware qf 
the loss we have sustained by this Hwful 
event. Under his mild and judidoos 
administration, we have seen every en- 
deavour to promote the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of the people; and 
liav^beheld the Colony, by his ezertiona 
and example, advance in a few years t» 
a state of prosperity and happineas 
which has far outstripped the expect- 
ations of the most sanguine : while the 
greatest evil of the present mielancholy 
catastrophe will be found to arise from 
the non-completion of those beneficial 
plans which our late Governor had 
formed for the welfare of Africa. '• 

MACDONALD, the Right Hon. 
Lord, 19th June; at his house in 
London ; after a protracted illness^ 
aged 51. 

His Lordship entered in early life 
into ; the army, and served for some 
years in the Tenth, when that regiment 
was under the command of his present 
Majesty. He afterwards raised a corps 
of fencibles, of which he continued in 
command as long as that description cif 
force was judged necessary for the de- 
fence of Uie kingdom. He likewbe 
represented the borough of Saltash in 
Parliament for several sessions. But 
it is from Lord Macdonald*s patriotic 
labours, for the improvement of his vast 
estates in the Hebrides, tuat an estimate 
of hia character is to be formed. Con«> 
vinced that the first step towards im- 
provement is to render a country acces- 
sible, his lordship made, with this 
assistance of Government, upwards of 
100 miles of public road, on his owm 
property,, in the islands of Skye and 
North Uist ; subscribed largely towards 
the formation of roads in districts lend- 
ing to those islands, and built two 
handsome piers at Kyleakin and Portree, 
not only to promote the trade of those 
villages, but generally as a protection to 
shipping in a tempestuous sea. As an 
inducement to himself and his suci^ 
ccssors to live on their own estates, he 
began a magnificent castle at Armidale^ 
according to a design by Gillespie, and 
carried it on so far towaids a completioDy 
and embellished it with so much taste^ 
that it is now one of the greatest om*- 
ments of the North. His Lordship*^ 
constant endeavours also to improve the' 
manufiurture of kelp, and introduce the 
culture of hemp, to drain the marshes 
and cultivate wastes, to erect churchei^ 
mills, and bridges, and by every mouis 
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to provide food and employment fiir Um 
lower ordera, will cause his memory to 
he long dM^ished in the heftrts of a 
grateful population. While other land- 
owners were banishing the people from 
their properties, iu cnder to introduce 
sheep, it was Lord Macdonald's boast, 
that, of a population of 24,000, not a 
roan had been compelled to emigrate 
from his ; and, to add but one remark- 
able circumstance more to this short 
sketehj such was his kindness to his 
tenantry, that notwithstanding their 
numbers, and the generol distress for 
the last few years, not one had his goods 
sequestrated from the time his Lordship 
came to his estates. 

To a sound judgment, when oalled on 
to exercise it, Lord Macdonald joined 
the best qualities of the heart ; imd an 
unassuming gentleness of manners, ac- 
companied byon amiable disposition, 
condliated and raised esteem. 

The "physical and moral works of 
man constitute his best monument. 
While tlie stupendous structure of St. 
Paul's Cathedral commemorates the 
genius of a Wren, the charitable mind 
and steady beneflcenee of Lord Mac- 
donald will leave his memory, though 
unmarked by splendid fame, cherished 
by the gratitude of a large populaticm, 
and an example of quiet unostentatious 
benevolence. 

He is succeeded in his titles and 
estate by his brother, Major General the 
Right Hon. GodfVey Bosville Lord 
Miu;domild, now chief of the name, and 
worthy of his predecessor. 

On the ^5th of June, his remains 
wcK interred in a vault of St. Mar- 
garet's Church, Westminster. Tliey 
were conveyed thitlier by a hearse and 
six horses, followed by six mourning 
coaches and six, and thirteen private 
carriages. He was attended to the 
grave by his brother, as chief mourner, 
and 1^ his nephews. 

MACKENZIE, Captain Adam, of 
His Majes^*8 sliip Ocean. 

His remains were interred at Stoke 
witli military honours. The procession 
moved finom his late residence in George 
Street^ followed by a long train of 
mourning coaches, private carriages, 
and naval officers, and attended by 900 
lioyal Marines. 

An extraordliuuy circumstance pre- 
ceded the funeral, which excited greet 
interest : — Within a short time after 
Captain Mackcnziu*s decease, a woman, 
calling lierself Mrs. Mackensie, applied 



to the Hon. Sir A.CochiiuML andMatafl 
henelf to be the lawful wift of €^pt, 
Mackenzie^ to whom she had been iimbw 
ried at Maker, Aug. S7> 18jl2, of iriddi 
marriage she produced a ragahv eirtlk 
ficate, and also a c oi re q io i k & ac e , por^ 
porting to have passed betwaaa Oupttb 
Mackensie and berseUL 

On nference to Maker pniifa nff^ 
ter, the entry of the ^aa^ r^ ^ M ' warn 
found, but with » difibranot 1b ibe 
mode- of signing fWm wfafttwM 
with the t)i^tain, who wroin Ua' 
" A. Mackensie," whcraaa in th»'. 
gisto- it stood ** Adam M«SHMfe»'^ 
Inferences were also drawn ftvin At 
Captain's habits and maaiMn; -'Tht 
Rev. Mr. Ley having aonw reollicliin 
of this marriage^ looked at the Oqpddbl'ia 
corpse, but perceived no likeaaM tell 
of the man he had married id hb MOMk. 
Mr. Ley then visited the woman m km 
house in St. Aubin Street, -wiiMi la 
found the shutters cloacd» ind*-' 
appearances of mourning, ■•■ |br'*:) 
relative. On questioniaff the wiii 
Kttlc closely, she is said^tdhnv^; 
confossions to Mr. Ley. Inqnii^ 
next made in the Dock-yafd, wiMta Ite 
husband, who had represented Uanilr 
as ** Adam Mackensie," was fonnd tfe 
the person of a man named Cfooifa 
Condy, a shipwright, who b c uay a d 
considerable agitation, and lmmfrtlind)f 
went to a shed, and cut his thrMl« >."'• 

The object of the woman wat- M^ 
dently to enter upon Captain MackML 
lie's property, and, as his wldtow^ '^ 
daim the pension of 90L a-year, dutf 1!^ 
the relict of an officer of Ma rank. 

MACPHERSON,Captaln OeMM 
R. N. June S7 ; at Milltown CmmK 
. Captain Macphersoa enteMd^kft 
navy as Midshipman on boaid- 4ht 
Drtgon (74) ifti 1800, served 4||('tte 
CanopUB (flag>ship, tu c c e ss i veily of iUU 
minds Campbell add Louia)^ M'-lk* 
Mediterranean slatioB, and fai 'LoM 
NehRm^s memoniblediaie «/ tlH» VtiMtfk 
fleet to and from the West Inriiel^'pivU 
ceding the battle of Tralk^^liv ^ ^ 
1806, the Canopus was dediMl wMk 
Admiral Sir J. DuckworthrMtad-^IJi^ 
the engagement oflT St. Doinuig«^'%bMI 
five sail of the . line were captmrtiit^a^ 
destroyed. On their piia^gafoBliy. 
land. Captain Macpheraoa 4vM in W 
Braave prize ship, which fau ndfeftd ^M 
sea, and narrowly escaped with hia Iflkb 
In 1807, theCanopus was ordered t^te 
Dardanelles, where Captain Macjpberaon 
was employed in dislodging "nirkirii 
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troops from an islaocl off ConstaDtinople, 
iiad the coramand of a boat, when the 
Ajax blew up, and aaved the valuable 
life of the Captain (now Aduairal; the 
Hon. Sir H. Blackwood. Jle then 
proceeded with the expediiion under 
General Fraser to Egypt, and sigualized 
himself in the command of gun boats, 
at a very important position on the Lake 
Mareotis. In 1808 be was made lieu- 
tenant, and superintended the fitting out 
of the Warspite. He was shifted to 
the Caledonia, Lord Gambier*s flag 
sliip, previously to the successful attack 
on the French squadron on the Basque 
ftoads. In 1809, he volunteered to 
accompany the Waldieren .expedition, 
and was actively employed In the com- 
mand of gun-boats on the Scheldt — 
rejoined the Caledonia, and sailed with 
Admiral Pickmore, to the l)ay of Cadiz, 
where he again distinguished hims^ as 
a. volunteer, in the defence of Mata- 
gorda : and soon tAer, while (with a 
Tery inferior force) gallantly preventing 
the escape of a French prison ship, iie 
received a nmsket ball through the left 
leg, and another in his breast; 200 of 
the enemy (out of 500 armed with 
muskets) were killed, and the ship 
burnt. He afterwards served in the 
Egmont, Warspite, and LifTey, where, 
on various occasions, his zeal, judgment, 
and ability, were highly conspicuous. 
In 1816 he was First Lieutenant of the 
Glasgow frigate^ Captain the Hon. 
Anthony Itfaidand, in the attack on 
Algiers; and alter his return, he was 
promoted to the rank of conunander, 
and put on half-pay. Gifted with the 
advantages of a powerful mind, regu- 
lated by the most scrupulous sense of 
honour and devotion to the duties of 
his profession, he gained, in a high 
degree, the confidence of his superiors, 
and secured the admiration of every 
witness of his conduct The same 
energy of mind and firmness of cha- 
racter which distinguished turn as an 
officer, prompted him, in his redrement, 
to further usefulness In the service of 
the public, as an active and faithful ma- 
gistrate. In the more private walks of 
life, his warm and hospitable disposition, 
cheerful though modest and unassuming 
manner, and his sincere and steady 
friendship, eminently fitted him to pro- 
mote the happiness of social inter- 
course. 

MADAN, the Reverend William, 
Vicar of Polesworth, co. Warwick;. 



April 17 1 at the (^aet ag€ oC 51 

** It would have b«e« at tem p t e d |o 
describe the high mental aodowmmlB, 
/the iuteUectual strength* the. Iftonty 
attamments of this eMel)«nt youi^ 
man; to describe the ^niely, i^^tive, 
ingenuous ; boy rising isMo no^ceaad 
favour, through the early forma of 
Westkninster, and passliig through the 
College of that school, & second boy 
of his election :•— to admire the youi^ 
student of Christ Church, remwiBg his 
degree, as first in both classes; |o 
revere the diligent and exemplary pariitfi 
priest (though the whoile span of his 
precious life embraced oply 91 years I) 
but even in sketehiBg tlds Uttle fiN 
trospect, the most painful emotioos have 
overpowered the writer, and he submits, 
in silent sorrow, to the rod of affliction ! 
The will of God be done ! Still nmy 
it be permitted to a fathcpr to exclaim, 
that his lamented son has been, unl' 
formly, a perfect -blessiug to his tmoHy 
and his friends ! 

Am I a Parent? Do I yH survive ? ' 
William, a darling son, baa ceased to 

live! 
Am I a Christian, shedding selfish tears? 
William was ripe for Heaven in early 

years ! 
Fretful and weak the Parent's tears tDsgr 

drop; 
But firm the Christian in his pious hope! 

Spbkckh Maoak.*' 

MAITLAND, the Bight Ho«u Sir 
Tliomas, G. C. B. at Malta, of fpo- 
plexy, Jan. 17. 

Sir Thomas Maitland wa9 « I^W- 
tenant-general in the army, Cc^ien^l 
of the 10th foot, a Privy CoHDasUor* 
Governor of Malta, Commander o^ the 
Forces in the Mediterranean, Lord 
High Commissioner of the loiuaa 
Islttods, and Knight Grand Crow lof the 
Ionian Order. 

He was the third son of Jam^s 
seventh Earl of Lauderdale, by Blary, 
daughter and oo-heiress of Sir Xboous 
Lomb, Bart, who died July 18, 1789^ 
but one month: before the death of bis 
fiither. 

He was appointed Captain in the 
78th Foot the 14th of Januaiy, 1778; 
Lieutenant-colonel in the army the 
Istof March, 1794; XJeuteiumt-ool0iiel 
in the 62d foot the 6th of AugUft fid- 
lowing ; Colonel in the army the 1st of 
January, 1798; Brigadier-feneral at 
St. Dommgo the 18th of A]^, 1797 ; 
r w4 
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' BrigBdier-goRcnil in the West Indies 
the 1st of January, 1798; Colonel of 
the 10th West IiicUa regiment the 6th 
of Sieptember, 1798; Major-general on a 
particuhu* service on the coast of France, 
the 1 4th of September, 1799; Major- 
general in the army the Ist of January, 
1805; Colonel in the 3d garrison 
battalion the 35th of February, 1805; 
local rank as Lieutenant-general in 
Ceylon the Slst of July, 1806; 
Colonel of the 4lh West India regi- 
ment the 19th of July, 1807; Lieu- 
tenant general tbe 4th of June, 1811 ; 
and Colonel of tbe 1 0th foot, the 19th 
of July following. He was appointed 
Oorcmor and Commander-in-chief in 
and over the Island of Malta and its 
dependencies, the 15th of July, 1813 ; 
and subsequently Governor and Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Forces in the 
Mediterranean. 

This officer conducted the negotia- 
tions and proceedings of the surrender 
of Tkrga to the Turks. 

The return of Sir T^Mmas Maitland 
to the Ionian Islands in 1816, was 
welcomed by several very flattering ad- 
dresses, of which we give the following 
as a specimen : — 

** The undersigned, inhabitants of 
Corcyra, arc penetrated with the purest 
and most lively joy on the hi4>py return 
of his Excellency Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, Lord High Commissioner; for 
whom they profess the most respectful 
devotion, and through whose noble and 
beneficent measures the felicity of the 
United States of the Ionian Islands 
will be established, under the mag- 
nanimous protection of the august Sove- 
r»gn of the mighty British empire. 

« In order that the remotest posterity 
may know the sentiments wliich ani- 
mate them, they have proposed to rdsc 
a monument of marble conformable to 
the annexed design, on which is to be 
recorded the ever memorable day of the 
auspicious return of tlie great personage 
to whom it is dedicated, as appears by 
the Greek inscription, of which tbe fol- 
lowing is a translation : 

" « To record the epoch of the return 
from Great Britain of Thomas Mait- 
land, Lord High Commissioner of His 
Majesty the Sovereign Protector, to the 
United States of ite Ionian Islands, 
Regulator of their Political System, 
this monument was erected by the citi- 
zens of Corcyra, to remain to posterity 
as a testimonial of tlicir individual and 
general saU:>faction.' 



** Tbe monument will be erected 0n 
the Esplanade^ at the entrance of the 
street called Delle-Erbe." 

A triumphal arch of marble ef fbe 
Ionic order, with an fqiprepriafe n- 
scription, was accordingly erected on the 
Esplanade, facing the gate of the cita- 
del ; and the bronze statne of his Ex- 
cellency occupies the site upon which 
stood that of the famous Count Sbu- 
lembourg, erected by the Senate of 
Venice, to commemorate Ins glorieiui 
and intrepid defence of this fortress^ and 
the complete defeat of the Turkish army 
in 1716, by which he so effectual^ 
checked the progress of Mahometanism 
in Europe. Hie statue of the English 
Lord High Conomiasioner, which -is of 
large dimension^ is the work of Signer 
Proserleodi, a native of ^hat place, and 
an artist of merit, who studied under 
Canova. 

We understand that his remahis weie 
buried in the same bastion at Malta that 
contains the ashes of the memorable Sn* 
Ralph Abercromby. When hi* death 
was known by the lonians. it was le- 
ceived with the utmost sorrow and re- 
gret, for they loved and infinitely^ re- 
spected him. In the Greek churches a 
kalqfalco was raised to his honour, and re- 
gular funeral ceremonies were perform- 
ed, amongst which the orations were 
most^deserving of notice ; of one of thraiy 
which was remarkable for the effect it 
had on the hearers, the following is a 
translation. The orator was Count Spa- 
radin Bulgari, a noblenaan of one of tbe 
first families of Corfu, and as his dis- 
course was an off-hand composition in 
the style of an imjtrovisatare, it affords 
a curious specimen of the ready talents 
of this deeply-feeling and interesting 
people. 

FUNERAL ORATION OF COUNT SPA RABIN 
BULOARI, OF CORFU, ON TUB DEATH 
OF SIR THOMAS MAITLAND, THE LORI> 
HIGH COMMISSIONER OF HIS MAJESTT. 

'< Were the flowers of an ingenious 
eloquence the only tribute at the tomb 
of the best of fathers, permitted to his 
afflicted children, I should have re- 
frained from mounting the pulpit of this 
sacred temple, in presence of the chief 
authorities of the state, and of this vast 
concourse of people, to speak of that 
excellent Personage, whose loss is con- 
sidered by all as one of the heaviest 
public calamities to which wc stood 
exposed. 
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** CoOTinoed as I am, however, that 
we individually fuurtidpate in the general 
grief, and in an earnest desire not to 
appear ungrateful to that generous spirit 
whom we are met to honour, and as we 
are here to mingle our tears together, 
«nd not for a display of eloquence, I 
have at once asmmed a post which, un- 
der any otin&t circumstances, I should 
certainly have left to others, of talent 
far superior to mine. 

** But in what manner can I shape 
my discourse not to wound still more 
deeply those feelings already so pain- 
fully excited ? — In dwelling on the 
immensity of your loss, how can I avoid 
carrying into your bosoms that sense of 
perfect desolation which oppresses my 
own? 

*' It would certainly be a difficult 
task for any orator to set forih in detail 
the valuable life of him we de- 
plore. Restricting myself within the 
narrowest limits, and abandoning to the 
evidence of millions what Sir Thomas 
Maitland was to others in far distant 
regions, I shall explain on this mourn- 
ful occasion what he was to us in the 
execution of his high station of the 
Lord High Commissioner of the Bri- 
tish Monarch, and what was the uni- 
form opinion of the lonians in regsrd 
to his conduct to the day when we lost 
him for ever. 

« AiYer the talents of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, and not his noble birth, had 
raised him to the liighest military rank, 
and the most important political trusts, 
he came to the Seven Islands, sent by 
Divine Providence, and through the 
benevolent intentions of the Sovereign, 
our sole« and exclu»ve protector, to 
establish those relations between the 
British and Ionian people most con- 
ducive to the welfare of both. 

** Invested with this arduous duty, he 
arrived amongst us early in the year 
1816, a period the most disastrous in 
the history of Corfu, at the time when 
the inhabitants were struggling with the 
direful ravages of the plague. But the 
arrival of Sir Thomas Maitland was as 
the coming of a guardian angel. That 
calami^, which daily cut off our miser- 
able citizens, whose bodies, in countless 
heaps, were cast into vast pits filled with 
lime — that dreadful disease, to arrest 
which whole villages liad in vain been 
given to the flames — was by the pro« 
vident and incessant care of Sir Thomas 
Maitland subdued in the course of a 
lew months. With Iiim, therefore. 



came health and security. He had 
before saved Malta from the same 
scourge. Corfu was the second theatre 
of his preserving cares. Cephalonia 
very shortly afterwards became the 
third. Heavenly cares I never to be 
sufficiently fextolled, rendered UIhs- 
trious the name of Maitland, entitling 
him to the lasting veneration of the 
Ionian people. But from them eternal 
gratitude is due to him for other and 
not less splendid services. A constir 
tutional charter, framed on the soundest 
principles of policy and justice; the 
treasury of the state, ftmn the moal 
abject misery, restored to great compe- 
rative prosperity, without additional 
burdens on the people; civil liberty 
enjoyed to an extent greater pcrhape 
than in any other Europeas states; 
the administration of justice purged ef 
those pernicious practices which digged 
its march in former times, ren&red 
regular, inviolable, and impartial ; and 
the progressive improvement of aH 
useful institutions. This, lonians, is 
the inheritance you owe to this eminent 
man! 

** How many bright examples did he 
afford of a proper application of the 
gifts of nature, whilst he never was be- 
trayed into arrogance by the fiivouis of 
fortune. He exalted our own way of 
thinking, by showing himself the 'firm 
and constant supporter of the rights of 
all. He encoun^^ and liberally re- 
warded merit and talent. , Where he 
governed, neither the influence of 
powerful men, open calumny, nor 
secret malice dbturbed the peace of the 
quiet and inoffensive cidsen. And 
other si^al benefits he conferred on 
you, which I could here enumerate^ 
but that I will not increase beyond 
bearing tlie grief with which I see you 
struggling. 

*' But Fortune often shows her dis- 
like, as if to revenge herself for a seem- 
ing contempt of those persons who 
succeed by their own talents and exer- 
tions, and not by her assistance. She 
raises in the minds of ordinary men a 
rash and prejudiced judgment in re- 
spect to those who walk in the highest 
sphere ; and thus it was in respect tp 
Sir Thomas Maitland, against whom 
they persisted in a virulent attack, 
whDst he was solely occupied in esta- 
blishing our permanent welfare. 

** Tbey flattered themselves that they 
should succeed in leading into error the 
British government and people in r&> 
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gttrtd to Ills poiicjr and procQedingi. 
But that people aod government were 
not to be induced to change by falser 
hood and raisrepresentation tl|eir opi- 
nion of a man who had al wa3rB fli>peared 
to them of an exalted mind. Tb^ 
judged Sir Thomas Maitland as they 
ought. They viewed hint in the same 
light as by the lonians he had been 
considered through the whole course of 
eight years ; that is to say, as a man, 
great in his conceptions^ full of equity 
aod justice in carrying tliem into effect ; 
in all the variiety of government wise 
and foreseeing ; anxious to escape from 
praise, and detesting flattery; humane 
even to those who had outraged the 
dictates of humanity; generous in the 
greatest degree to the poor; iteady to 
suffer in his own person, provided the 
prosperity of the people confided by his 
Sovereign to his care met with no inter- 
ruption. And such, most illustrious 
defunct, didst thou i^pear in the eyes 
of the Ionian people, ever adorned with 
these rare and estimable qualities. 

*' Wc embalm thy memory with 
our present tears, and thy fame sliall be 
traasmitted for the blessings of our 
latest posterity.'* 

MAN, John, Esq., at Heading, 
April 10; at an advanced age. Mr. 
Man was the son-in-law of Mr. William 
Baker, who for more than 40 years 
kept a respectable academy at Reeding, 
and succeeded to that establishment, 
but retired from it some years since. 
In 1816, he published '< The History 
and Antiquities, Ancient and Modem, 
of the Borough of Reading, in the 
County of Berks,*' 4to. This xtaluable 
work comprises many new and inter- 
esting subjects, either unknown or 
omitted by tlie former historian of 
Heading, the Rev. Cliarles Coates. It 
is but justice to add, that Mr. Man 
began to collect his materials long be- 
fore tliat gentlenum*s work appeared, 
and that he delayed its publication 
some time, that it might not interfere 
wjtii the sale of Mr. Coates*s work. 

MILFORD, the Right Hon. Ri- 
chard. Lord Baron Milford of the 
kingdom of Ireland ; Lord Lieutenant 
and Gustos Rotulorum of the County 
of Pembroke, and of the town of Ha- 
verfordwest ; Nov. 28, 1823, at his seat 
Picton Castle, in Pembrokeshire, in his 
82d year. Descended from a long line 
of illustrious ancestors, at whose head 
stands that mighty name, of which Bri- 
tains are so justly proud — Cabac- 



CACuSy his lordship was not only distill- 
guished for loyaky, hospitality, benc^ 
volence, and a peculiar elegance of 
manner, but was also much, revered, as 
a kind landlord, humane mmtety and 
sincere friend ; in which amiable qua- 
lities he is likely to be emulated ia the 
successor to his castle and vast estataa» 
his lordship's relative, Hichaid Bulks* 
ley Philipps Grant, Esq. 

On the 8tli of Decembar, the morn- 
ing appointed for the funeral of this 
much-beloved noUemkui, the avenues 
leading to the ancient family residence 
were thronged with spectators. On the 
body being placed in the hearse, it was 
followed by two mourning cartiagcsi 
containing the clergymen and mediosl 
attendants, a detachment of the Dun* 
gleddy Yeomanry, (,entlenie», tenants, 
&c. in number 480; these vrere fot- 
lowed by a numerous train -on- £ml 
Five mourning coaches conveyed the 
chief moumen and principals of tfie 
household, succeeded by forty gentle- 
men's carriages, containing the pdU- 
bearcrs and other friends of the deoeastd. 
Another detachment of the yeomanry 
cavalry closed the rear ; the whole pro- 
cession comprising about 5000 persons. 
It was met by the Corporation of the 
town and county of Haverfordwest, 
of whom his Lordship was die <rfde8t 
member, accompanied by banners of 
the different corporste bodies, the Royal 
Pembrokeshire band then falling in be- 
fore the hearse, and performing the Dead 
March in Saul. The remains of the 
venerable peer were deposited by tfie 
side of his father, in die family vault in 
Sl Mary's church. 

Descended from a loyal race, attach- 
ment to his Sovereign in Lord MiUbid's 
breast lost none of its patriodc warmth, 
as the energy he displayed, and the 
military force he supplied during the late 
rerolutionary war, abundantly proived. 
The castle, where he so long lived re- 
spected, and within whose walls he died 
in peaces was, by his ancestor Sir Ri- 
chard Philipps, so strongly garrisoned 
and fortified fbr Charles the First, that, 
unable to take it by storm, the rebds 
endeavoured, by stratagem, to get into 
their possession his Lordship^s gnuid- 
father, then a child, but in this atten^ 
they were baffled also. 

Indeed, toquote the glowing language 
of^a provincial historian, « Picton 
Castle, built in the reign of William 
Rufus, owes its beauties to circumstances 
which wealth cannot purchase or tilka 
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confer; circumstances to which ase, 
and an unbroken line of antteMry in Its 
possessors, have given value, tad made 
venerable. It is a castle, and I believe 
a solitary instance, that tras never for- 
feited, never deserted, never vacant; 
that never knew a melancholy blank in 
its want of a master ; from whose walk 
hospitality was never exiled, and whose 
governors may be said to hate been he- 
reditary : — a castle, in the midst of pos- 
sessions and forests coeval with itself, 
and proudly looking down, over a spa- 
cious domain, on woods of every after- 
growth, to an inland sea, bounding its 
property and its prospects. Such is 
Ficton (Castle." 

MILLS, Mr. George, the medallist, 
at Birmingham, Jan. 28th, aged 31. 
His genius in his profession will be 
acknowledged by all admirers of the 
art who have seen the medals executed 
of his present Migesty, the late Mr. 
IVesident West, Mr. Watt, Admiral 
Duckworth, Mr. Chantrey, and other 
eminent men. Mr. West pronounced 
him to be, in bis opinion, Uie first me- 
dallist in England. He obtained from 
the Society of Arts three gold medals 
presented by tliat body as the reward of 
merit. 

MORRISON, Dr., of Elsick, at the 
cottage which he had built some years 
ago near the StrathpefTer Spring. . He 
was a man, in his feelings as well as in 
his manners, who might be rightly 
denominated a perfect gentleman, — 
and one of the last specimens of what 
has been called the old or court sdiool. 
His philanthropy was unbounded; and 
the exertions of his benevolence will be 
long and gratefully remembered by 
many who owe to him their extrication 
out of want and distress. To the poor, 
as well as to the rich, who frequented 
the StrathpefTer Spring for the benefit 
of their health, he was a kind and 
considerate fi'iend, and to his gratuitous 
advice and attention, numbers have 
been indebted for relief fVom various 
distressing maladies. Having himself 
at'different times received'great benefit 
from the waters of Strathpeffer, he exert- 
ed himself much to make their virtues 
known ; and though he may have over- 
valued them to a certain degree, he has 
proved that, when combined with regular 
attention to diet and exercise, and the ju- 
dicious administration of medicines, they 
have a powerful effect in overcoming va- 
rious diseases, and greatly alleviating 
others. Dr. Morribon hud come to liis 



cottagie, after havidg suflfored much iVom 
illness at bis Mat in Aberdeendiire, 
expecting that, bb usual, his strength 
wouldrevive during the summer months. 
He had been sulject to inflammatory 
attacks; and though his constitution had 
been uncommonly robust^ and he was in 
appearance likely to recover, he had not 
been many days at his cottage, when in* 
flanunation attacked him with violence; 
flind it was found impossible to arrest its 
progress. His memory will long sur- 
vive, and his lioss be deeply deplored 
in Ross-shire, where he had many 
friends, by whom be was beloved and 
respected. 

MURDOCH, Mr. John, April 20, 
aged 77. Mr. Murdoch vras a most 
worthy man* He had been lately de- 
pressed by the prospect of want and 
penury, and firom recent and severe 
illness reduced to a state of great, desti- 
tution, and incapacitated fh>m any 
longer pursuing his accustomed voc». 
tiou of teacher of languages, ifHiicfa had 
hiAerto afTdrded him and hU aged wiffe 
a scanty subsistence. His friends lately 
printed an address to ** llie admiren 
of Burn*s genius and abilities, and 
all friends of humanity and unpretend- 
ing merit,** soUciting them to ** aspist 
in rescuing the remnant of life of a 
most worthy man** from poverty. Fart 
of the money already subscribed was 
judiciously applied during his illness; 
and we trust that all who reverence de- 
parted worth, will contribute their mite 
towards relieving the necessities of 
his aged relict, who was the aflfectioiiate 
partner of his fortuitea for upwards of 
44 years. 

Mr. Murdoch was a native of Air, in 
Scotland, where he received a liberal 
education, and afterwards finished his 
studies at Edinburgh. He was the 
early and able instructor and friend of 
Burns, and is made no inconsiderable 
mention of in his << Life and Beliques.*' 
Having been for some time employed 
as an assistant at a private seminanr, he 
stood candidate for the mastersfaip of 
the school at Air, and suooeeded. 
Here he continued some years with 
reputation ; but a desire of extending 
his knowledge of the world induced 
him to quit that station, and come to 
London. After a short stay here he went 
to Paris, where he formed an intimacy 
with Colonel Fullarton, then Secretary 
to the British Embassy, which fnend. 
ship subsisted ever after, and was very 
advantageous to liim, when on his re- 
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turn to London be undertook to teach 
the French language, in which pracdce, 
at one time, he had great success. 
Several foreigners of rank have benefited 
by his skill as a teacher of English, 
among whom was the celebrated Tal- 
leyrand, during his residence as an 
emigrant in this country. He was 
well-known as the editor of the 8vo. 
stcreotjrpe edition of Walker's Fh>- 
nouncing Dictionary, and as the author 
of a Radical Vocabulary of the French 
Language, 12mo. 1783; Pronunciation 
and Orthography of the French Iian- 
guage, Svo. 1 788 ; Dictionary of Dis- 
tinctions, 8vo. 1811 ; Elements of 
French Pronunciation, &c. 

MURRAY, Lord Charles, youngest 
son of the Duke of Atboll, in Greece^ 
on the 1 1th of August. His . Lordship 
was attacked by the fever of the country, 
on his journey from Napoli to Messo- 
longhi, at the residence of Mr. Georgio 
Sestini, in Gastouni, where be expired 
in the prime of his youth, on the 1 1th 
of August, new style, at 10 a. m. He 
was aged 25 vears; and although so 
young, had evinced, fitmi the moment 
his foot pressed Greece, the most noble 
and philanthropic sentiments, with an 
ardour to fulfil them as far as lay in his 
power. Before leaving Messolongbi, 
he had furnished the means of erecting 
a battery on the Greek fh>ntier line, to 
which is given the name of one of his 
most illustrious relations. His amiable 
disposition had endeared him to all who 
liad the honour of his acquaintance;, 
and his talents and accomplishments 
showed him to be a worthy descendant 
of the noble race from which he sprung. 
His remains were interred, with every 
mark of the highest respect, at Gas- 
touni. General Constantuie Bozzanis 
and Gcorgeo Sestini, all the Suliotcs, 
and the whole population of Gastouni, 
followed them to Uie grave. The Arch- 
bishop Chirito pronounced the funeral 
oration. The Greek Chronicle of Mes- 
solongbi states, that the feeling of deep 
sorrow for the premature death of tliis 
amiable, accomplished, and enterprising 
young nobleman, is universal in. Greece. 

MUSS, Mr. Charles, aged about 43. 
Mr. Muss was unquestionably one of 
the finest enamel painters that ever 
lived ; and in some qualities of his 
art might defy all competition, ancient 
or modern. He had been lately em- 
ployed upon some large enxmiel jMunt- 
iugs for his Majeity. He was for se- 
veral years engaged as priiK'ipal artist 



with Mr. ColUnt,* new Temple dw> 
where many of bis beautUbl paialfq^^ 
both upon enmwl plate M«l upon gbi*, 
were produced. 

His private worth in every relatian of 
life, and his high merit in the art whidi 
he practised, have been univcnally 
knowledged, and are very generalqr 
gretted. 

Few men have better dwrnrw^ this 
reputation and this aorroir. He had 
smuggled- With difiicultiea and mr- 
mounted them; and wheo hia lamt 
as an enamel painter stood Ingiiealy attA 
patronage and fortune made the woild'a 
prospects brighten before him—- he 
died. The various splendid wwfca 
which he was commissioned to eiecnle 
in painted glass, will be completed 
under the direction of Mr. Marti|^ 
who* was his pupil, and wlio^ in hii 
attention to the interests of the widoirp 
acknowledges his regard for Mr. MiMili 
memory : his superintendence of tiMn 
works will be a pledge to the panooa 
for whom they are executed, oif tbrii 
being finished in a way vrorthj of fafe 
lato friend's reputation. 



N. 



NEELE, Mr. S. L, Engraver, ie 
Henrietta Street, Brunswick- Squaitw 
Aged 66. Mr. Neele had been dii. 
tinguished in his profession during te 
last forty years. As a map and wi~'*" 
engraver, no artist of his time has 
more extensively employed ; and 
have been fow great undertakingB, 
neded with improved maps, and 
of geography and civil engineenn^ !■ 
which he has- not borne an honounhb 
part. Nor was the prefovence wfaicii he 
enjoyed the mere result of skiQ and.ia- 
dustry, but it was equally promoladby 
his moral worth, and by the integrity 
with which he fulfilled every engige- 
ment. A life thus devoted waa of 
course followed by aflluence end in- 
dependence, and by those ifnmw t ic 
comforts which arise from virtuoiis a- 
ample. He was, however, after a abort 
illness, severed from his afflicted ftmily 
and friends ; and has left a blank in the 
circle of his connections, which omno^ 
in their time, he rc-supplied. 

NEVE, Philip, Esq., in Bamaid*s 
Inn, May 2Sth ; in his 76th year. Mr* 
Neve was a Barri&ter at Law, Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts, and an upci^tt 
and independent Magistrate for the 
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County of Middlosezy much lamented 
by his friends. He was a colleague with 
the late Sir Nathaniel Conant in Marl- 
borough Street, at the first establish- 
ment of the Police offices ; and was a 
polite gentleman and a good schokr 
Mr. Neve was lately possessed of a most 
select and highly preserved collection 
of Roman large brass coins, containing 
about 500 of the rarest and most beau- 
tiful specimens. 

O. 
0*N£II^.Mr. Hugh; at his lodg- 
ings, in Prince's Street, Bristol ; Apni 
7 ; aged about 45. Mr. O'NEIL was 
an architectural draughtsman, and 
teacher of drawing, who spent his early 
days chiefly at Oxford, and was latterly 
well known in Edinburgh and Bath, as 
well as in Biistol. Nature and educa- 
tion co(nljiDed to form in him the man 
of intelligence and good taste, especially 
in every thing that relates to the fine arts. 
His manners and habits were gentle- 
manly ; but a blight to his hopes of a 
matrimonial connexion, during his re- 
sidence at Oxford some years since, 
destroyed every relish for society pui'eJy 
domestic, and even prevented accept- 
ance of invitations to the tables of opu- 
lent patrons. Hence his resources for 
relaxation from professional labour, in 
which the enthusiasm of genius was 
never wanting, became injuriously ir- 
regular, and gradually produced a wast- 
ing of physical constitution, under which 
it is astonithing that he survived so 
long, preserving as he did, till within a 
few weeks of his death, his pristine vi- 
vidness of memory, and evincing in his 
latest drawings very little abatement of 
that acute perception, of subject, and 
delicacy of delineation, that pervade the 
earlier productions of his pencil. He 
had made nearly 4000 drawings, more 
than 500 of which were of antique re- 
mains in the dty of Bristol alone ; and 
was accustomed carefully to preserve 
his finished originals, disposing only of 
copies treated according to the prices 
agreed for. He did much also towards 
forming a collection of fossils, and 
minerals. 

OSGOODE, WilUam, Esq., at his 
apartments, in Albany-House; on the 
17th January ; after a short, but severe 
illness, occasioned by an inflammatory 
attack upon the lungs. He was bom 
in March 1754, and, at the early age of 
15j was admitted as a Commoner of 
fjhnst Church, Oxford ; where he pro- 
c^ed to his degrees, and became M, A. 



in July, 1777. His inelinatSon deter^ 
mined him to the study of the law ; faf 
which purpose he becune a [student in 
the Inner Temple in 177S, having been 
before admitted at Lincoln's Inn* Po»* 
sessing only a small paternal property,. 
by no means adequate to his support, 
Mr. Osgoode seriously engaged in 
the study of his profession, . and with 
such success, that in 177d^ he published 
a learned and judicious ttttct in 4to. en- 
titled, " Remarks on the Laws of 
Descent, and the Reasons assigned by 
Mr. Justice Blackstone for rejecting, in 
his Table of Descent, a point of Doc* 
trine laid down by Plowden, Lord Ba- 
con, and Hale." When he had com- 
pleted his terms, he was called to the 
bar; but, being more studious of pro* 
priety than volubility of speech, never 
became distinguished as a pleader. He 
had, indeed, a sort of hesitation, not 
organic,^ but, if we may so term it, men- 
tal ; which led him frequently to pause* 
for expressions, when his thoughts were 
most stored with knowledge. But the 
accuracy of his professional iofonsation, 
and the soundness of his judgment, 
could not escape notice ; and the new 
colony of Upper Canada having been 
established in 1791, Mr. Osgoode was 
appointed, in the following year, to go 
out as Chief Justice of that province ; 
for which he sailed in April 1792, In 
the same ship with General Simcoc, the 
Lieutenant Governor. It was owing, 
probably, to the friendly regiwd of 
General Simcoe, that the name of 0<* 
goode has obtained a local establishment 
in Upper Canada, having been conferred 
upon a township in Dundas County, 
near the River Radeau. 

Tlie conduct of Mr. Osgoode was so 

much approved, as Chi^ Justice of the 

new province, that in a very short time 

(we believe in 1795, if not sooner), he 

was advanced to the same office in 

Quebec. He there obtained universal 

esteem and respect by the indqpendeiil* 

steadiness and firmness of his conduct, 

as well as by ability and integrity in hia 

judicial office. But he became weary, 

after a time, of a situation which be* 

nished him so far from the fHendahipa 

and connections of his early years; and 

in 1801 he resigned his office* and le. 

tired to England on his official pensiom 

This, together with his own property, 

and what he had been able to lay by, 

made him completely independent : and, 

being determinad to eijoy the advaa* 

tages of that state witbont raoleslation. 
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he Qeitber «Might to be elected into 
Fwrliament, nor would accept of anj 
public situation. 

' Having been disappointed, as it is sup- 
posed, in an attachment which he form- 
ed at Quebec, he alwaym remained un- 
married ; and after manding some time 
in the Temple, purchased a noble set of 
iqMulments in Albany House. He 
there lived, in the enjoyment of society, 
to the period ahove-menUoned, uni- 
versally esteemed, and never tempted 
from his resolution of remaining free 
ftomoffice, except in the case of two or 
three temporary commissions of a legal 
nature ; which, from a conviction of his 
quaU6oatibns and integrity, were in a 
manner forced upon him. In these he 
was Joined vrith Sir 'William Grant, a^lid 
Other great ornaments of the law. The 
last of them, which was £or examining 
into the Fees of Office in the Courts of 
Law, (in which he was united with the 
present Accountant General, and the 
Lord Chief Baron), was nearly brought 
to a eonclusion at the time of hb death. 
His heahh lyid generally been good till 
within a few years of thk time, when he 
begAn to be an occasional sufferer from 
te of the atone. He did not, however, 
die of that complaint ; but was probably 
removed from sufferings much mote 
acute, by the attack which carried him 
off. 

His opinions were independent, but 
sealously loyal; nor were they ever 
concealed, or the defence of them 
abandoned, when occasions called them 
forth. His conviction of the excellence 
of our Constitution sometimes made 
him severe in tiie reproof of measures 
which he thought injurious to it ; but 
his politeness and good temper prevented 
any disagreement, even with those whose 
!;entiment8 were most opposed to his 
own. To estimate his character right- 
ly, it was, however, necessary to know 
him well ; his first approaches being 
cold, amounting almost to dryness. 
But no person admitted to his intimacy 
ever failed to conceive for him that 
esteem, which his conduct and conver- 
sation always tended to augment He 
died in Affluent circumstances, the re. 
suit of laudable prudence, without the 
smallest taint of avarice, or illiberal par- 
simony. On the contrary, he lived 
generously ; and though he never wast- 
ed his property, yet he never spared, 
either to himself or to his iHends,any rea- 
sonable indulgence ; nor was ever back- 
ward in acts of charity or benevolence. 



OUDNET, Dr. Walter, 18th Jan; 
while on an expedition in Africa. The 
following m an extract of a letter from 
Lieutenant dappertoo to Mr. Consul 
Warrington, dtied Kano, S9d Fd>. ISM: 

« The mdancholy task has ftllen to 
me to report to you the ever-to-be-la* 
mented death of my friend Dr. Walter 
Oudney. We left Kuka on the 14th 
day of December, 182S, and by easy 
journeys arrived at Bedukarfea, the 
westernmost town in the kingdom of 
B(miou. During this part/>f the jour- 
ney he was recovering strengtii very 
ftst, but on leaving Bedukarfea and 
entering the Beder territory, on the night 
of the 26th and mominff of the 27th, we 
had such an intense cold, that the water 
was frocen in the dishes, and the waters 
skins as hard as boards. Here the poor 
Doctor got a severe cold, andlpoistinncd 
to grow weaker every day. At this 
time he told me when he 1^ Kuka, be 
expected his disorder would allow him 
to perform all his country expected fSrom 
him, but that now his death was near, 
and he requested me ta ddiver his 
papers: to Lord Bathurst, and to say he 
wished Mr. Barrow might have the ar- 
rangement of them, if agreeable to die 
wnbes of his Lordship. 

"On the 2d of January, 1824, we 
arrived at the city of Katagum, where 
we remained till the 10th, partly to aee 
if the Doctor, by staying a f^ days, 
would gain a little strength to pursoe 
his journey. On leaving Katagum he 
rode a came], as he was too weak to ride 
his horse. We proceeded on our road 
for ten miles that day, and then halted, 
and on the following day five miles 
further, to a town called Murmur. 
On the morning of the 12th, he ordered 
the camels to be loaded at daylight, and 
drank a cup of coffee, and I aadsted 
him to dress. When the camels wore 
loaded, widi the assistance of his servant 
and me he came out of his tent. I 
saw then that the hand of death was 
upon him, and that he had not an hour 
to Kve. I begged him to return to his 
tent and lie down, which he did, and I 
sat down beside him: he expired in 
about half an hour after. 

« I sent immediately to the Governor 
of the town, to acquaint him with what 
had happened, and to desire he would 
point out a spot where 1 might bury my 
friend, and also to have people to vrash 
the body and dig the grave, which was 
speedily complied with. I had dead- 
clothes made from some turlians that 
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were intended as presents ; «nd as we 
travelled as Englishmen and servants of 
his Majesty, I considered it my most 
indispensable duty to read the service of 
the dead oter the grave, according to 
the Htes of the C^itrdh of England, 
which iwippily was not objected to; 
buty^on the contrary, I was paid a good 
deal of respect for so doing. I then 
bought two sheep, which were killed 
and given to the poor ; and I had a clay 
wall built round the grave to preserve 
it." 

OXBERRY, Mr., the Comedian, in 
Dniry Lane. Mr. Oxberry was bom 
in London, in 1784, and was intended 
by his fbther, a respectable tradesman 
in the parish of Su Luke, to be an 
artist ; but after being some time with 
Mr. Stubbs, and afterwards two years 
and a half in a bookseller's shop, he 
became^ acquainted with a company who 
played at a private theatre, whom he 
joined* His first appearance on the 
London boards vras at Oovent-garden 
Theatre) Nov. 7, 1807, and from that 
time he became a favourite in the me- 
tropolis. In addition to the profession 
of an actor, he kept a tavern and wine! 
vaults. H« was also a printer, and had 
an extensive establishment at Camber- 
wfelL In this occupation he edited a 
Aeries of plays, and some other works 
connected with the stage, all of which 
have enjoyed considerable popularity. 
His death was sudden, and in the 
prime of Ufc ; and we are sorry to learn 
that he has left a widow and children 
unprovided Ah*, although he was a 
blameless, ingenious, and industrious 



man. 



P. 



PAPILLON, L'Abb^; Aug. 15; 
in his 79th year. The Abb^ RipiUon 
was one of the Chief Priests of the 
French Chapel, George Street, Port- 
man Square. As he was preaching to 
his Excellency Prince Polignac, the 
FVench Ambassador and suite, and a 
numerous congregation, he was ob- 
served by his Excellency to stoop in the 
middle of his discourse, in a very ex- 
traordinary position, for above a minute. 
His Excellency became alarmed, and 
ordered one of his attendants to request 
M. Cfaene, Chief Chaplain, to ascend 
the pulpit; when, to his inexpressible 
surprise, he found the reverend prelate 
on the point of expiring. Immediate 



aid was given by Mr. Coyle, surgeon, 
of Wdbeck Street* and Mr. Diesignon, 
of York Street ;. but before they could 
reach the vestry, the vital sparic had fled. 
The deceteed was df mild' and amiable 
manners, and was particulariy noticed 
by the present French Monarch and ofi 
the Royal family. The subject of his 
discourse at the awful moment wa^ very 
peculiar. The following is the sub- 
stance of the words he last delivered : 
** How precious is our time in ^9 
world, for we arc hot sut« at what mo. 
m^nt we may be summoned before the 
Throne of tlie Almighty, to account for 
our" actions here. ** The Princess Polig- 
nac and the whole of the congregation 
were deeply affected at the loss of their 
much-estemed pastor. An Inquest was 
held on the body at the chapel. It ap- 
peared that the strength of the deceased 
was quite exhausted, and^hat on a former 
occasion he had fainted at the ahar. 
The verdict of the Jury was — - « Died 
by the visitation of God.*' 

PAXTON, Sir William, Knt at 
his house in Piccadilly, aged 80. Sir 
William was a senior partner of an 
eminent banking-house in Austin-friars, 
and of Middleton*hall, in Carmarthen- 
shire. He was a native of Scotland, 
and went eariy in life to India ; having 
realised a large fortune, he returned to 
England, purchased an estate in Car- 
marthenshire, and represented Carmar- 
then in the House of Commons ; but 
being seduced to stand for the county, 
he lost the eleciidn, after a severe con- 
test, which cost him upwards of 30,00Qf . , 
since which time he has had no seat. 
In politics he was a truly independent 
man, and possessed of extensive infor- 
mation ; while in private life he was one 
of the most amiable; a good hus- 
band, an indulgent father, and zealous 
friend. He was also a constant patron 
of all improvements, and one of the 
first promoters of the system of lighting 
by gas. At the beautiful vratering- 
place of Tenby, his name trill never be 
forgotten, as ^e erector of its accom- 
modations and conveniences. 

PEART, Edward, E^., M. D. at 
Butterwich, near Gainsborough; aged 
68. Dr. P^art vras formerly a Fhysi. 
cian at Knig^Msbridgc, and dirtingaished 
himself by hn shunilar opinions on 
electricity. He publttlied ** Hie Gene- 
ration of Animal Heat Investigated, 
17^8,^ 8vo.; «On the Elementary 
Principles of Nature, 1789," 8vo. ; 
** On Electricity, whh occasional Ob- 
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Benrmtions on Magnetism, 1791»" 8vo.; 
« On the Properties of Matter, tbe 
Principles of Chemistry, and the Nature 
and Construction of Aeriform Fluids, 
1792," 8vo.; " On Electric Atmos- 
pheres, in which the Absurdity of the 
Doctrine of Positive and Negative 
Electricity is proved, 1793, 8vo. ;" 
« The Anti'phlogistic Doctrine of 
Lavoisier, critically examined and de- 
monstratively confuted, 1795,'* 8vo. ; 
** On the Composition and Properties 
of Water, 1796," 8vo,; « Physiology, 
or an attempt to explain the Functions 
and Laws of the Nervous System,** 
1798, 8va; " Practical Information 
on St. Anthony's Fire, and on Erythe- 
matous Affections in general,** 1802, 
8vo.; " Practical Information on In- 
flammation of the Bowels, and Stran- 
gulated Rupture, 1802,** 8vo.; <' Prac- 
tical Information on the malignant 
Scarlet Fever, and Sore Throat,** 1802, 
8vo.; ** Practical Information on Rheu- 
matism, Inflammation of the Eyes, and 
DiscMrders in general, proceeding from 
Inflammations of a similar Nature,'* 
1802, 8vo.; " On the Consumption of 
the Lungs,'* 1803, 8vo. 

Many years ago he was engaged in a 
controversy with Mr. Read, of Knights- 
bridge, on the subject of electricity. In 
all his writings he adhered to a philoso- 
phy of Ills own ; contriving and modi- 
fying with much ingenuity, three simple 
elementary substances, one solid and 
two fluid, so as to account for all possi- 
ble phenomena. There is, however, 
more ingenuity than solidity in his prin- 
ciples. 

PHILIPS, John, Esq., of Bark 
Hall, near Stockport, Cheshire, Feb. 2; 
having nearly attained the advanced age 
of 90 years. — He was descended fVom 
a respectable family, and was the father 
of Francis Philips, Esq., of Manches- 
ter. He had been a manufacturer; and 
for a great portion of his life (till within 
seven days of liis dissolution) acted in 
the Commission of the Peace for his 
own and tlic adjoining county of Lan- 
caster, devoting incessant attention to 
the faithftil and honourable discharge of 
bis magisterial duties. 

He married Sarah, daughter of 
George Leigh, Esq., of Ougfatrington, 
Cheshire, and sister of John Leigh, the 
last of tliat name of Oughtrington, 
descended from the Leighs of Westhall. 
She had two other brothers who sur- 
vived ; namely, Hugb-Hindley Leigh 
of Liverpool, Esq., one of tbe Common 



Council of that Borangjh, who ariHiiel 
the sole heireas of the late Mr. Knlglblt 
merchant; and Samucl£gefftDDLi|gh; 
and several sisters. Catherine ma mdl 
John Rimmer of Warrington/ wlioH 
daughter Anne married Bfattdww Qit9(^' 
son of Liverpool, and of Ovcrtma Hallf 
in parish of Maipas, Esq., antfaor of the 
«< Fragmente of Lancashhw." She left 
only one son, John-Leidi Granon, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and acnrcral 
daughters. I^e descent and tiw icspaeU 
able connections of the Lei^ finally 
are given in tlie " Fragments of Lan- 
cashire,** p. 175. 

The late John-Leigh Philips, ion of 
this venerable gentleman, by his wil^ 
Sarah, aforenamed, was a gmllenan 
well-known for his great taste in FainU 
ing. Botany, Natural History, andabow 
all for his general knowledge and rtudy 
in tlie manufactory in which bo WM 
engaged. In perfecting this, ho m^ 
cettfully applied his taste and know- 
, ledge; and in the general wcUbv cf 
the town he took the g iea t e at i ufm. 
He was deservedly chosen Colond of n 
well-disciplined regiment of VohmiMn 
during the war. 

His father, whose death we now M- 
cord, was gifted with a mind of paadiiv 
vigour and acuteness; and unltfa^ 
with high classical attainments, 
experience of mankind, he was 
nently qualifled for his important 
lie functions. If inflexible intcgiim^ 
and cool and dispassionate judgment «• 
if a knowledge the most intimate, wA 
an administration the most impartial tf 
the laws of his country, attach valiM li 
the Magistrate, they were the ac k now* 
ledged characteristics of Mr. Fhflipfc 
To these inestimable qualifications fc» 
added unshaken loyalty to his King, and 
the most decided attachment to hb 
country, its Constitution, and hi eja 
blislicd Religion. In private Hft, his 
many virtues were equally tbe theme oi 
admiration; kind, affable, benevolMl^ 
ai}d affectionate ; ho died estoemad es n 
friend, beloved as a parcnt,aiid lame n ipd 
by all. To the division of the ooon^ 
which he belonged to, of which he wee 
the pride and ornament, his loss b fave^ 
parable. In his conduct he has left' ft 
legacy for all His remains were dei 
posited Feb. 1 1, in the family vanh at 
Didsbury. 

PLUME R, Sir Thomas, Knt, M«- 
tcr of the Rolls, F.R. and A.&. 
March 24th. 

Sir Thomas Plumer was educated at 
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University College, Oxford ; where he 
took tlie degree of M. A. March 6, 
2778; B.C.L. Oct. 24, 1783. The 
iate Rev. T. Maurice, in his " Me- 
.moirs," thus notices his fellow collegian, 
Mr. Plumer, in a letter to Walter Pol- 
lard, Esq., dated Feb.l4, 1775. 

** As we have the liest tutor* at 
University, so likewise have we one of 
the best scholars among the Undergra- 
duates, his name is Plumer, a friend of 
Jones; ardent, indefatigable in his 
studies, no difticullies can discourage, 
no pleasures allure him ; but on he toils 
with unwearied application, and must, 
I think, reach tlic summit of human 
science, if the great * teacher Death,* 
does not interrupt his progress ; which 
seems likely, from, his consumptive ap- 
pearance-f,*' 

Mr. Plumer wasmade Solicitor- Gene- 
ral in place of Sir S. Romilly, on tlie 
coming in of the Perceval administra- 
tion ; and was knighted April 15, 1807 ; 
Attorney- General in 1812, on the event 
•of Sir Vicary Gibbs being made a 
Judge of the Court of Common- Pleas ; 
Vice -Chancellor (being tlie (irst in tliat 
office) in 1813 ; and Master of tlic 
llolls in the latter end of 1818, on the 
resignation of Sir William Grant. It 
is remarkable tliat the three leading 
Counsel of Mr. Hastings, on his im- 
peachment, were advanced to very high 
ranks in their profession — Mr. Law, 
. Mr. Dallas, and Mr. Plumer. Tlic first 
was made Cliief Justice of England 
and a Peer of the realm ; tlie next, 
. Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; 
the last. Master of the Rollfk 

His remains were deposited on the 
first of April in a vault in the llolls 
Chapel. In compliance witli the wislies 
of the deceased, the ceremony was con- 
ducted in the most private manner, and 
was accordingly attended only by the 
members of his family and a few near 
relations. 

PRESCOTT, the Rev. Kelsall, at 
Stockport, in the county of Chester, 
Dec. 1 5tli 1 823 ; in the 36th year of his 
. ^ge. ]Mr. Prescott was die second son 
of the late worthy and much lamented 
rector of the parisli of Stockport. He 
was born at Stockport, passed through 
the ordinary course of classical educa- 
tion, was admitted in 1 805 a scholar of 



* Mr.W. Scott, now Lord Stowell. 
f Memoirs of an Author, part ii. 
p. 25. 
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Bnoennose College, Oxford, and intiM 
usual time obtained his degree with 
academical distinction. In a few years 
afterwards he was admitted into holy 
orders, and asaiitcd his father in tfaie 
spiritual superintendence of his exten- 
sive and populous parish. Long before 
this, however, he had viewed with 8or« 
TOW and anxiety the deplorable condi- 
tion of the working classes, and had 
resolved to exert himself in the attempt 
to ameliorate it. Those whose expe- 
rience has not made them conversant 
with the manners of the people in a 
manufacturing district, can scarcely ap- 
preciate the almost heroic seal of one 
who undertakes a task like this. But 
he was not daunted by tlw difficulties 
of the work. Opposition could not 
quench his zeal, nor disappointment 
damp his energies. His first care was 
to establish a Sunday-school for the in- 
struction of the young in their religious 
duties, and in the princii>les of the 
Established Church. He could not 
behold without regret thousands of the 
younger population wandering in the 
darkness of ignorance, and polluted 
with the grossest vice; nor -could his 
zeal for that Church, of which he was a 
minister, endure, wliat to him appeared 
but <Mn the next degree,*' that they 
should be seduced by active scctarists, 
and tossed about by the gusts of fana- 
tici.'un. Under his auspices and super- 
intendence tlie schools attached to the 
Establisliment, which then afforded in- 
struction to about fifty children, soon 
numbered on their books 3000. From 
the year 1810 unto the time of his death 
he continued alwAys their principal, apd 
latterly their only support. Nor was his 
care confined to public instruction. In 
private also, by admonition, by exhorta- 
tion, by entreaty, by example, by every 
means that seal and affection could sug- 
gest, he endeavoured to reclaim flic 
vicious, to confirm the good, and lead 
his flock into tlie way of peace and sal- 
vation. He attended the bed of sickness, 
awakened the hardened sinner, and con- 
soled the dying penitent. Neither busi- 
ness nor pleasure was permitted to in- 
terrupt these holy employments, 
" For in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watch*d and wept, he pray'd and fdt 

for aU." . 

Nor was lie less careful to minister, 
perhaps even beyond his means, to the 
temporal wants of the afflicted. His 
unsuspecting goodness rcpdercd him 
liable to the practices of impostuiVi but 

on' ' • ■ 
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with him the rule of conduct was to 
satisfy his own conscience, and to leave 
ilo cause for self-reproach. 

For some years past tlie sphere of his 
exertions had been enlarged. lie was 
called to the ministry of a chureh in the 
vicinity of Stockport. But whilst he 
discharged with more than scrupulous 
fidelity the new duties which had thus 
devolved upon him, he did not diticon- 
tinue those labours which had occupied 
him before. In tlic midst of this truly 
Christian career of active piety, he was 
suddenly cut off by a fever in the brain, 
and then the usefulness of his life re- 
ceived a public and unfading testimony 
from the universal mourning with which 
the sad intelligence of his death was 
received. 

At his funeral, although studiously 
private, about 700 children of the work- 
ing class spontaneously attended, most 
of them clad in the habiliments of sor- 
row, 'and evincing by their tears their 
sense of the irreparable loss they had 
sustained. Crowds of people pressed to 
view his grave, and pay the last tribute 
of affection to the mortal remains of 
their benefactor and friend. The whole 
population mourned. Hb own imme- 
diate congregation instantly entered 
into a liberal subscription for the erec- 
tion of a monument to his memory, and 
a general eagerness is displayed to ho- 
nour in his death the man who was 
esteemed and beloved in hi^ life. 

In his private relations the subject of 
our memoir showed himself a dutiful 
son,xm affectionate brother, and a faith- 
ful friend. Many are the acts of bene« 
licence and generosity which he per- 
formed, studiously concealed by him- 
self, and known only to the objects of 
his bounty. 

FUGH, John, Esq., Barrister at 
Law ; at Madras, Feb. 23. 

Mr. Pugh was one of tlie Advocates 
of his Majesty's Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature in that' Presidency. His death 
is tlius noticed in the Madras Gazette. 

'* Mr. Pugh had not been many 
months in India ; but during the sliort 
period of his residence amongst us, he 
had acquired the respect and esteem of 
all who knew him. With the public 
he had established a character which 
none but men of superior abilities ever 
obtain; and his death has caused a 
vacuum which will not easily be sup- 
plied. No man ever practised in the 
Supreme Court, whose opinions as a 
lawyer were more relied upon, or whose 



talents and acquirefbonts as an 
were more justly admired and n* 
spected. As an orator be was paciH 
liarly eloquent and impressive. "By ft4 
deatli of this excellent man, the varioui 
religious and cliaritable institutioos at 
Madras have been deprived of cmm of 
their most zealous and useful mp. 
porters. His loss will be long moumedf 
not only by his family ai^ intimal> 
friends, but by all who were aoquainlid 
with the many amiable qualitiea be poii* 
scssed." 

He published « RemarkaUo Oocni^ 
rences in the Life of Jonaa Hanway, 
Esq./* 1787, 8vo., third edit. 1798. 



QUILL, Maurice, Esq., Surgeon of 
the first Veteran Garrison HrttaUoii, m 
his quarters in tlic new bafnidc% Ooifcy 
Aug. 1^ 18SS. Mr. Quill wM t 
native of Tralee, the capital of " te 
kingdom of Kerry,** as it la called ia 
Ireland. He was appointed aMUlHm 
surgeon of the 31st foot about tlw jme 
1807 or 1808, and followed tfiatM^ 
ment to Portugal in 1809. MmmBB 
Quill vras one of the finest qpedmnfe 
of the Irish character that baa ijiiireiiri 
in our day. He possessed and di^ 
played, in an extraordinary degre% Jt 
the wit, humour, eccentricity, and ' 
for badinage, that distinguish his ( 
trymen. To the originality of hit 
ceptions, the address of his ran 
and the strangeness of his phraaeokgy^ 
tlie richness and purity of his kagm 
gave peculiar piquancy. He lofil 
ease, good living, and society ; to wMt 
the latter required him to be plaead h. 
a desert lie was witty ; but ihfri' ^ 
of his wit were not barliedy nor 
his personal allusions rendered 
sent by the slightest touch or 
ill-nature or offensive o 
was brave, but affected cowudice ; -and 
gave such wliimsical exprenion Co Us 
assumed fear, as provoked kugliter in 
the hottest engagement; of this kli 
conduct at " the bloody fi^t of AHm- 
era** will be a sufficient ezemple. Ool. 
Duckworth ordered the r^immt to 
form in square, in the centre of wUdh 
he discovered Maurice, •''■^'rg ftoMi 
head to foot with well-dissembled low 
rors ; when the following c onv era at ht 
took place between them : << Tins is no 
place for you, Mr. Maurice." *■ 9f 
J— s, Colonel, I was just thinkin|^nB. 




coarseness, fit 
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I wish to the Holy Fatlier that the 
greatest rascal in Ireland was kicking 
me up Dame Street*, and that even 
though every friend I have in tlie world 
were looking at him.** Finding it im- 
possible to break the square formed by 
the 3 1 St, the enemy *s cavalry, haying 
sustained great loss, retired ; when, 
ordering his regiment to deploy, ** Fall 
m/" said the Colonel, « FaU ou//** 
said Mauric^ and scampered off; but 
hearing that a captain of the 31st was 
severely wounded, he returned into fire, 
and dressed him. He had just finished 
this operation, when a 12-pound shot 
struck the ground close to them, and 
covered Maurice and his patient with 
earth. *< By J — s, there's more where 
that came from !** said Maurice, and 
again took to bis heels. Of h*s profes- 
sional abilities we know nothing. That 
they were not held in high estimation, 
would appear from the fact of his having 
** lacked promotion" during the whole 
of the Peninsular campaigns. That lie 
himself despaired of advancement after 
the termination of the war, is obvious, 
from his reply to a friend who asked 
him what rank he held : << Why, I have 
been thirteen years an assistant-sur- 
geon, and with tlie blessing of God — 
that is, if I live and behave myself, I 
shall be one for thirteen years more." 
We feel some degree of pleasure in ob- 
serving, that this prophecy was falsified, 
and that he was promoted to the rank of 
full surgeon. Mr. Quill died young ; 
be must have been under forty years of 
age. Of him it might be truly said 
that he possessed— 
*' Spirits o*crflowing — wit that did iie*cr 

offisnd; 
Hegain*d noenemy, and lost no friend ;'* 

and the tear of many a veteran will 
fall when he sliall hear that poor Mau- 
rice Quill is no more. 



R. 



RAYNSFORD, Robcrt,£9q., Chief 
Magistrate of tlic Police Office, Queen 
Square. Mr. Raynsford had been in a 
declining state of healtli for some time 
past : but he was not incapable of at- 
tending his magisterial duties till within 
the' liist fortnight, during which he 
was entirely confined to his bed, in 
consequence of a confirmed stricture. 



* The Bond Street of Dublin. 



which bafBed the skill of the faculty. 
Mr. Raynsford had acted for many 
years at Shadwell Office, and from 
thence was removed to Hatton Garden, 
and lastly to Queen Square, where his 
valuable labours terminated. He was 
highly respected by all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. He was 
between sixty and seventy years of age^ 
and has left a widow, but no family. 

REID, Sir Thomas, Bart, at his 
house, at Ewcll, in Surrey, March Istb 

Sir Thomas Reid was prindpal part- 
ner in the eminent mercantile house of 
Reid, Irving, and Co. in Broad-street; 
also a Director of the East India Com- 
))any, and of the Imperial Insurance 
Office. He was chosen into the East 
India Direction on the 30th Nov. 1S03, 
to fill a vacancy occasioned by the de- 
cease of Sir Lionel Darel, Bart., and in 
April 1815 was elected Deputy Chair- 
man, with his friend, the late Mr. Grant 
in the chair ; in which Mr. Reid suc- 
ceeded him the April following. He 
again filled tlie offices of Deputy Chair- 
man and Chairman successively in the 
years 1820 and 1821. In Sept. 182S 
he was created a Baronet of the United 
Kingdcnn by the title of Sir Thomas 
Reid, of'Ewell Grove, in the county of 
Surrey, and of Graystone Park, in the 
county of Dumfries. He was a man 
of very extensive general knowledge, of 
the strictest probity, and of great bcoi^ 
volence. In his intercourse with those 
who acted under him in the discharge 
of the various important duties which 
he was called to superintend, he display- 
ed uncommon urbanity and kiodneis. 
Constant and early in his attendance 
upon public business, he was always ac- 
cessible to those who had occasion to 
consult him, while to individuals whom 
his high station had attracted towards 
him as suitors for patronage, the mild- 
ness of his manner was such, that it 
seemed to give confidence to the poorest 
and most dependent of them. The pecu- 
liar affability and absence of all reserve, 
which marked his general carriage t»> 
wards every one who was officially con- 
nected with him, was not more gradfying 
to the individuals, than essentially pro- 
motive ^f the public interests. 

A fe^ months previous to his de- 
cease, he had the misfortune to rupture 
a small vessel in his head, in a violent 
fit of coughing : from tlie effect of this 
accident, under which he received the 
very best professional assistance, he 
appeared to all his friends to have en- 
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tirely recoTered : but it h now believed 
to have been the immediate cause of his 
dissolution. 

On Monday, the 8th of March, his 
remains were interred in the fiunily 
▼ault at Eweil. Seldom has been wit- 
nessed so general a demonstration of 
grief as was apparent upon tliis occa- 
sion. The funeral was attended by a 
long train of relations and friends; 
every house in Ewell was closely shut 
up, and, notwithstanding the inclemency 
of the wcatlier, the inhabitants in deep 
mourning, joined in the melancholy 
procesaon; thus proving their sincere 
r^rct for Uic loss of a general friend 
-Olid benefactor, and their respect for 
his distinguished virtues and benevo- 
Jence. 

Uc is succeeded in his title and 
estates by liis eldest son, now Sir Tho- 
mas Ileid, Bart. 

RE ID, Thranas, labourer, at Loch- 
-winnodi, in Scotland. He was born 
on the 21st of October, 1745, in the 
-dacfaan of Kyle, Ajmhirc. Tlie im- 
portance attadied to this circumstance 
arises from his being the celebrated 
equestrian hero of Bums* poem Tarn 
0*Shanler. — He lias at length sur- 
mounted the " mosses, rivers, slaps, 
and stiles*' of life. For a considerable 
time, he has been in the service of 
Major Hervey, of Castle.SempIe, nine 
months of which he had been incapable 
of labour ; and to tlie honour of Mr. 
Henrey be it named, he lias, with a 
fostering and laudable gejicrosity, sooth- 
ed, as far as it was in his power, tlie 
many ills of age and disease. Tam, 
■however, still retained the desire of 
being ** fu* for weeks togctlier.*' 

RIEGO, Donna Maria Theresa de 
Riegoy; widow of General Don Ra- 
fael del Riego y Riego ; at hur resi- 
dence, Seymour- Place, Little Chelsea. 
This lady, whose fortunes deeply in- 
terested public sympatliy, was the 
daughter of Don Joaquim del Riego y 
Bustillo, and Donna Josvfa del Riego 
Florez. Slie was bom on tlie 15th of 
May, 1 800, in the town of Tineo, capital 
of the district of the same name, in the 
province of Asturias, and was the eldest 
of seven children, having, at the time of 
her death, three brotliers and three 
sisters living, all of whom were sepa- 
rated from Iter by the fatalities of civil 
war, except one sister, Donna Lucie, 
whom neitljcr peril nor privation coiiltl 
distract from the exercise of that regard 
and attention which she was able to 



manifest under every trial, 
three months afkoK lier arrival ii 
don, tlie melancholy occurreiic 
place, which c^xtinguished every 
consolation and future ha^. 
count of her husband's death i 
her on the 15th of November, 
poor fnmae could no l<Kiger r 
resist; she wai»ted and withncc 
under tho corrodins influence 
tedious decline, and at length 
her unhappy course in the mbn 
her sister, attended by her devott 
tector, the csstimable canon, and i 
distinguishcid and faithful Spi) 
who had, to the latest moment, ci 
tlie confidence and adhered to tb 
tunes of lier husband, and nef«r 
in proofs of respect, atieiinoa 
regurd, towards the unfior 
widow. 



SADLER, Mr. William Vm 
the celebrated aeronaut ; near 1 
bum, in Lancashire, 30th ScpM 
aged 28. He was killed by an so 
in the descent of fau baUooo. 
balloon drove against a dnmnr 
Mr. Sadler was thrown out of ifa 
when at the height of about tfaitty 
His skull was fractured, and yrn 
his ribs were broken. Mr. Sbr"' 
named Windham, fnm bis 4 
tlie celebrated statcMun, who tm 
cended with fais Acbv u a bsl 
He bad made thirty succeatfal as 
and was particulariy disunguish 
his daring intrepidly in being di 
individual who, in a balloon, ever c 
the Irish ClianneL On that ea 
he ascended from Dublin, and al 
on the coast of Wales. Asad 
and civil engineer, Mr.Ssdlcr pa 
talents of no ordinaiy cast ; and 1 
some years ago employed by lb 
Gas Company which was cstabb 
Liverpool, and contributed to i 
vanceraent of that establidiB 
in its infancy. On lea%-ingtfate 
^Ir. S., from his enterprising i|m 
liis uniform success in msiiy p 
aerial voyages, was induced tt > 
hunsclf more closely to ths hn 
pursuit of aerostation; gntifra 
inliabitante of Liverpotf and db 
hood by his Avqueiui^ bold, ak> 
managed ascents. 'Of Us tU 
pre:tcnce of mind, under ciitnw 
most threatening to faanan IXk, 
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^ands have biNrne tetdmony, as well as 
the intrepid adyenturers who have been 
the companions of his excursions. He 
has almost uniformly alighted without 
sustaining the slightest personal injury, 
after voyages of astonishing rapidity and 
altitude ; and the same balloon fram 
which he met his death, has, uninjured, 
borne him aloft in his trips for several 
years pasL He had acquired, indeed, 
fiullities in managing the unwieldy bulk 
of his floating carriage, which even in- 
spired the odierwise timid to adventure 
their lives under his pilotage. The fatal 
catastrophe, tliercfore, which has termi- 
nated his existence, can be deemed only 
one of those accidents which sometimes 
defy the foresight of the most skilful and 
wary. 

It had been Mr. Sadler*s constant 
practice to address a letter to Mrs. S., 
on the eve of his departure on any voy- 
age, and to carry the letter with him. 
He sometimes wrote to her during the 
period of his ascent. Upon this occasion a 
letter was found upon his person, which 
was immediately despatched to Mrs. 
Sadler. On receiving it, she suspected 
some accident, and immediately set out, 
accompanied by Mr. Armstrong, the 
recent companion of Mr. Sadler, from 
Wigan. >Vhen they arrived at Black- 
bum, Mr. A. leai'ned the dreadful re- 
sult, and, with a due regard to the situ- 
ation of Ml^.S., gradually prepared 
her for the fatal intelligence. On the 
melancholy fact being disclosed, she 
determined to post on, and take a last 
look of the disfigured remains of her 
husband. The scene was awfully dis- 
tressing. The body was removed to 
LdVcrpool at an early hour on Satur- 
day morning, Mrs. S. accompanying 
the hearse a considerable part of the 
way. It passed through Bolton, at the 
request of the Committee, who had 
superintended the preparations for the 
ascent, and was attended by a large 
procession, following the chaise in which 
were Mr. Amsstrong and Mrs. Sadler. 
At Wigan similar marks of respect were 
shown to the corpse. 

At the funeral, there were present 
upwards of 4000 individuals, who testi- 
fied their respect to the memory of their 
unfortunate townsman by accompany- 
ing his remains to the grave. The 
church (Christ Church) was crowded, 
and the solemnity was heightened by 
an impreasivc dirge sung by the choir. 

In his death, hi'ionee is deprived of a 
persevering and devoted profub:>ur, whut>e 



studies in the proparties and appliances, 
of gaaes, and in other branches of cbe-r 
mistry, promised to supply important, 
facts to the speculative phUosopber. 

Mr. Sadler, some time ago, as a more 
solid reliance for the benefit of his family 
than the precarious life of an aeronaut 
could supply, formed, in Hanover 
Street, .liveipool, s handsome establish- 
ment of warm, medioifted, and vapour . 
baths; and, by his own industry and- 
attention, together with those of an ami- 
able wife, he had a fair prospect of in* 
creasing comfort and easy circum- 
stances. 

In private life Mr. Sadler was warm- 
hearted, gentle, and unassuming ; and 
by his cheerful and agreeable manners 
he had endeared himself to a large cir-. 
cle of respectable acquaintances, who, 
on occasions of his ascent, never failed 
warmly to interest themselves in his be- 
half. He commanded the same respect 
and consideration from the several Gas 
Companies, who, on many occasions, 
gratuitously filled his balloon. As a 
husband and a father he was affectionate 
and attentive ; and his late success as an 
aeronaut, J it is believed, urged him, in 
hopes gi meliorating the condition of 
his family, to pursue his dangerous ex- 
peditions with more frequency than 
prudence might have suggested; and 
at a precarious season of equinoctial 
winds he made the ascent which has 
proved his h|st« 

SHECKLETON, Mr. He Was 
demonstratfMr of Anatomy to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Dublin, and 
whilst engaged in delivering a lecture, 
raising a knife at the same time, he 
slightly cut his finger, which thus be- 
came inoculated with rirulent matter 
from the subject on which he lectured. 
Inflammation came on, and afler every 
remedy was tried, he expired four days 
afier the fatal cut. 

SH£LL£Y,PercyBysshe,E8q. The 
following memoir of this gentleman 
forms one of the notes to Ci4)tain Med- 
win*s ** Journal of the Converations of 
Lord Byron.*' 

^ Percy Bysshe Shelley was removed 
from a private school at thirteen, and 
sent to Eton. He there showed a cha- 
racter of great eccentricity, mixed in 
none of the amusements natural to his 
age, was of a melancholy and reserved 
disposition, fond of solitude, and made 
few friends. Neither did be distinguish 
himself iiiuch at Eton, for he bad a 
great contempt for modern Latin vcrbek, 
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and his studies were directed to any 
thing rather than the exercises of lus 
class. It was from an early acquaints 
ance witli German writers, tliat lie pro- 
bably imbibed a romantic turn of mind ; 
at least, we find him,l)eroru fifteen, pub- 
lishing two Rosa-Matilda-like novels, 
called " Jusirozzi," and " 2%c Roskrw 
dan" that bore no marks of being the 
productions of a boy, and were much 
talked of, and reprobated as immoral 
by tlie Journalists of the day. He also 
inade great progress in chemistry. He 
used to say, that nothing ever delighted 
him so much as the discovery that there 
were no elements of earth, fire, or water ; 
but before he left school he nearly lost 
his life by being blown up in one of his 
experiments, and gave up tlie pursuit. 
He now turned his mind to metaphysics, 
and became infected with the material. 
■ ism of the French school. Even before 
be was sent to University College, Ox- 
ford, he had entered into an epistolary 
theological controversy with a dignitary 
of the Church, under the feigned name 
of a woman ; and, after the second term, 
be printed a pamphlet with a most ex- 
travaoant title, — *' The Necessity of 
Atheism.** This silly work, which was 
only a recapitulation of some of the ar- 
guments of Voltaire and the philosophers 
of the day, he had the madness to circu- 
late among the bench of Bishops, not 
even disguising his name. The con- 
sequence was an obvious one ; he was 
summoned before the heads of the Col- 
lego, and refusing to retract his opinions, 
on the contrary preparing to argue them 
witli the examining Masters, was ex- 
pelled the university. This disgrace in 
itself affected Shelley but liule at the 
time, but was fatal to all liis hopes of 
happiness and prospects in life ; for it 
deprived him of his first love, and was 
the eventual means of alienating him 
for ever from his family. For some 
weeks aflcr this expulsion his father re- 
fused to receive him under his roof; 
and when he did, treated him with such 
marked coldness, that he soon quitted 
what lie no longer considered his home, 
went to London privately, and thence 
eloped to Gretna Green, with a Miss 
Westbrook — tlieir united uges amount- 
ing to 33. This lAst uct exasperated 
his father to such a degree, tliut he now 
broke olT all communication with 
Shelley. After some stay in Edinburgh, 
we trace him into Ireland ; and, tliat 
country Ix^ing in a disturlK'd state, find 
liim publishing a pamphlet, which had a 



great sale, and the oMcct of wfaidi wv 
to sootfic the minds of the peofde, taHiag 
them that moderate firmneM, and not 
open rebellion, would most tend to cob- 
condliate, and to give them tliwr Kbcr^ 
ties. 

He also spoke at some of their pabllc 
meetings witli great fluency and d^ 
quence. Returning to England tfat 
latter end of 1812, and being at tlMt 
time an admirer of Mr. Southaj's 
poemA, he paid a visit to the I^fccSi 
where himself and hia wife pnawd 
several days at Keswick. He now 
became devoted to poetry, and after im- 
buing himself with 7%e jtge cf Reaamt 
Sinnosa, and The PolUiaU Juatkf, com- 
posed his Queen Mab, and pr eicn tri it 
to most of the literary characten of tfat 
day — among the rest to LordBynw^ 
who speaks of it in hia note to Tk$ T\m 
JFotcari thus : — ** I showed it to Hn 
SoCheby as a poem of great power aad 
imagination. I nerer wrote a Hneof 
the Notes, nor ever saw them, eioept in 
their published form. No one knowi 
better than the real author, tliat Ui 
opinicms and mine diflRw materially 
the metaphysical portion of that 
thouffh, in common with all wboan Mt 
blinded by baseness and bigotryy I 
highly admire the poetry of that and Vk 
other productions.'* It is to be n. 
marked here, that" Queen Bfab/* el[g|ht 
or ten years afterwards, fell into An 
hands of a knavish bookseller, who pak 
lished it on his own account ; and onlto 
publication, and subsequent proaeculiaiy 
Slielley disclaimed the opiniona con- 
tained in that work, as being tbe cnidl 
notions of his youth. 

His marriage, by ¥diich he had tno 
children, soon turned out (as nqght 
have been expected) an unhappj om^ 
and a separation ensuing in 1816, he 
went abroad, and |Niased the sununor of 
that year in Switzerland, where the 
scenery of tiiat romantic country tended 
to make nature a passion and an ei^joj^ 
ment; and at Geneva /he Ibmed a 
friendsliip for Lord Byron, winch waa 
destined to last for life. It fatt been 
said tiiat tiie perfection of cvcky tliiiw 
Ix>nl Byron wrote at Diodaiti, (faS 
Tliird Canto of « Child Harold," hia 
Manfred,** and « Prisoner of ChUkni); 
owed something to tiic 
that Shelley exercised over tbooe 
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and to his dosing liim /aa be uocd to 
say) wiUi Wordsworth. In tfaeantoan 
of tliis year we find Uie subject of thia 
memoir at Comd, where he wrote B^ 
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8i|lifldaiMi Helen, an eclogue, and aa 
€ae to the Euganean HiUs, marked 
with great pathos and beauty. His 
fint visit to Italy was sbcnt, for he was 
aoon called to England by his wife's 
nielancboly fiue, which ever afWr threw 
a doud over his own. The year sub- 
■aquent to this event, he married Mary 
^l^lstontraft Godwin, daughter of the 
calebrated Mary Wolstoncraft and God- 
win; and shortly before this period, 
ipftir to an income of many thousands 
a*year, and a baronetage, he was in 
flooh pecuniary distress, that he Was 
nearly dying of hunger in the streets ! 
Sinding, soon after his coming of age, 
that ife was entitled to some reversionary 
property in fee, he sold it to his Jbther 
KNT aa annuity of 100(V. a-year, and 
took a house at Marlow, where he per- 
aavered more than ever in his poetical 
and, classical studies. It was during 
l|ia residence in Buckinghamshire that 
he wrote his « Alastor, or the Spirit of 
Solitude ;" and perhaps one of the most 
perfect specimens of harmony in blank 
yene tliat our language possesses, and 
full of the wild scenes which his imagin- 
ation had treasured up in his Alpine 
excursions. In this poem he dei6es 
nature much in the same way that 
Wordsworth did in his earlier produc* 
tions. 

Inattentive to pecuniary matters, and 
generous to excess, he soon found that 
he could not live on bis income ; and, 
still unforgiven by his family, he came 
to a resolution of quitting his native 
country, and never returning to it. 
There was another circumstance also 
that tended to disgust him with Eng- 
land : his children were taken from 
him by the Lord Chancellor, on the 
ground of his Atheism. He again 
crossed the Alps, and took up his resi- 
dence at Venice. Tliere he strength- 
ened his intimacy with Lord Byron, 
and wrote his ** Revolt of Islam,** an 
allegorical poem in the Spenser stanza. 
Notic^ very favourably in « Black- 
wood's Magazine," it fell under the 
lash of " The Quarterly," which in 
dulged itself in much personal abuse 
of the autlior, both openly in the re- 
view of that work, and insidiously 
under the critique of Hunt*s ** Foliage.** 
Perhaps little can be said for the philo- 
sophy of *' The Loves of Laon and 
Cythra.** Like Mr. Owen of Lanark, 
lie believed in the perfectibility of 
human nature, and looked forward to a 
period when u new golden age would 



return to earth — when aU the ^flSarent 
creeds and systems of the world would 
be amalgamated into one — crime dis- 
appear — and man, freed from shackles 
civil and religious, bow before the 
throne ** of his own awless soul,** or ** of 
the Power unknown.** ^ 

Wild and visionary as such a specu- 
lation must be confessed to be in the, 
present state of society, it sprang from 
a mind enthusiastic in its wishes for the 
good of the speaies, and the ameUoration' 
of mankind and of society ; and how- 
ever mistaken the means of bringing 
about this reform or « revolt,** may be, 
considered, the object of his whole life, 
and writings seems to have been to de-. 
velope them. This is particularly , ob- 
servable in his next work, ** The Pro-, 
metheus Unbound,** a bpld attempt to. 
revive a lost play of .^E^hylus. This' 
drama shews an acquaintance with the- 
Greek tragedy-writers, which perhaps 
no other person possessed in. an equal 
degree, and was written at Rome amid 
the flower-covered ruins of the Baths 
of Caracalla. At Rome also he formed 
the story of « The Cend*' into a tra- 
gedy, which, but for the harrowing 
nature of the. subject, and the prejudice 
against any thing bearing his name, 
eould not have failed to have had the 
greatest success, •«■ if not on the stage, 
at least in the closet Lord Byron was 
of opinion that it was the best play the 
age had produced, and not unwortliy 
of the immediate followers of Siiak- 
speare. 

After passing several nsoiiths at 
Naples, he finally settled with his lovely 
and amiable wife in Tuscany, where, be 
passed the lost four years in domestic 
retirement and intense application . to 
study. 

His acquirements were great He 
was, perhaps, the first classic m Europe. 
"Die books he considered the models of 
style for prose and poetry were Plato 
and the Greek dramatists. He liad 
made himself equally master of the 
modem languages. Calderon, in Spa- 
nish ; Petrarch and Dante, in Italian ; 
and Goethe and Schiller, in German, 
were his favourite authors. French he 
never read, and said he never could un- 
derstand the beauty of Racine. 

Discouraged by the ill success of 1^ 
writings — persecuted by the malice of 
hb enemies — hated by the world, an 
outcast from his family, and a martyr to 
a painful complaint, he was subject 
to occasional fits of melancholy and 
a G 4 
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dejection. For the last four years, 
though he continued to write, he had 
l^ven up publisliing. Tlicre were two 
Occasions, however, that induced him 
to break tlirough his i-csolution. His 
ardent lore of Uberty inspired him to 
write ** HelUis, or the Triumph of 
Greece,*' a drama, since translated into 
Greek, and which he inscribed to his 
friend IMnce Mavrocordato ; and liis 
attachment to Keats, U>d him to publish 
an elegy, which he entitled ** Ado- 
nais. 

This last is, perhaps, the most perfect 
of all his compositions, and tlie one he 
himself considered so. Among the 
inoumersat the funeral of his poet-friend 
he draws thb portrait of himself (the 
stanzas were afterwards expunged from 
the elegy) : — 

** 'Mid^ others of less note came one 

frail form, — 
A phantom among men — compo- 

nionlcss 
As the last cloud of an expiring 

storm, 
Whose thunder is its knell. He, as 

I guess. 
Had gazed on Nature's naked love- 
liness 
ActaM)n-like ; and now he fled astray 
AVith feeble steps on the world's 

wilderness. 
And his own thoughts along tliat 

nigged way 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their 

fatlier and their prey. 
His head was bound with pansies 

overblown, 
And faded violets, white and pied 

and blue ; 
And a light spear, topp*d with a 

cypress cone, 
(Hound whose rough stem dark ivy 

tresses shone^ 
Yet dripping with tlie forest's noon- 
day dew), 
Vibrati*d, as the ever-beating heart 
Shook the weak liand that grasp*d it. 

Of tliat crew 
He caine the last, neglected and 

apart — 

A lierd-abandoned deer, struck by 
the hunter's dart!" 

Tlie last eighteen months of Shelley's 
life were passed in daily intercourse witli 
Lord Byron, to whom the amiability, 
gentleness, and elegance of his manners, 
and his great talents and acquirements, 
Imd endeared liim. Like his friend, lie 
widicd to die young : he |K-rJi>hcd in 



the 29th year of his age, in the Medi- 
terranean, between L^bornand Leric^ 
from the upsetting of an open boH|. 
llie sea had been to him, as well aa 
Lord Byron, ever the greatest deli^iCy 
and as early as 1813, in the following 
lines, written at sixteen, he aeenw (o. 
have anticipated tiMt it would prore bia 
grave : — 

** To-morrow comev: 
Cloud upon cloud with daric and 

deep'ning moss 
Roll o'er the blacken*d waten ; the 

deep roar 
Of distant thunder mutters awlnlly ; 
Tempest unfolds its pinions o*er the 

gloom 
That shrouds the boiling surge; the 

pitiless fiend 
With all his winds and ligfatniiigB 

tracks his prey; 
The torn-deep yawns, — the vdari 

finds a grave 
Beneath its jagged jaws.** 

For fifteen days after the loss at the 
vessel his body was undisoovered ; and 
when found, was not in a state to ba 
removed. In order to comply with fab 
wish of being buried at Rome, his 
corpse was directed to be burnt ; and 
Lord Byron, faithful to his trust aa aa 
executor, and duty as a friend, 
intended thd ceremony which I 
described. 

The remains of one who wasdestinid 
to have little repose or happiness hen^ 
now 'sleep with those of his friend Kealh 
in the burial-ground near Caius CeatwCa 
Pyramid ; — <*a spot so beautiful,** add 
he, <* that it nught almost make one hi 
love with death.'* 

Soon after the publication of Cq^Cahi 
Medwin's work, the following letter 
appeared in one of the public pnnta : 

" Having perused the < ConverMtioiiB 
of Lord Byron,' I take the earliest o^ 
jjortunity of correcting an error or two 
into which the author of that work ha^ 
I have no doubt inadvertently, falleo. 
In the memoir which is there given of 
Mr. Shellev, I was rather surprised to 
sec it stated tliat the * Revolt of Islam' 
was written abroad ; having myself al^ 
finncd„ in a small poetical publicatifli^* 
that this poem was written on a small 
island near Medmenham Abbcy» in die 
vicinity of Marlow, I felt somewhat 
startled by reading the counter-stale* 



Woodland Echoes. 
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lYieut of Captain Medwin, and, fearing 
the elFect of the weight of such an au- 
thority balanced against me, I have 
iiastencd to confirm my assertion by evi- 
dence which, I trust, will establish tlie 
validity of my own statement, and in • 
duce a correction on the part of the dis- 
tinguished autiior of the * Conversa- 
tions." 

" The manner in which the publica- 
tions of Mr. Shelley are arranged in the 
memoir is irregular and erroneous : 

* Alastor* was not written in Bucking- 
hamshire, but in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva. ^During the residence of Mr. 
Shelley in Swit2erland, Mrs. Shelley 
kept a journal of passing events. I 
once had an opportunity of perusing tliis 
journal for some time — in it were the 
following entries : — 

* To-day Shelley wrote two lines of his 

Poem.** 

* To-day Shelly blew soap bubbles.* 

There were many strange adventures 
and mysterious incidents noted in this 
journal — the world will, probably, some 
day see them unfolded. 

* Captain Medwin states, that, in the 
autumn of 1816, < Rosdlind and Ellen* 
was published. This eclogue was not 
written or published till afVer the < Re- 
volt of Islam.* It is furtlier asserted, 
tliat, * after Mr. Shelley left Marlow, 
he again crossed the Alps, and took up 
Ids residence near Venice, and wrote 
his • Revolt of Islam.* The fact is, 
this poem was written in the period of 
time between March 1817, and Febru- 
ary 1818. The scene where it was 
composed is thus described by Mr. 
Stielley in the introductory canto: — 
No longer where the woods, to frame a 

bower 
With interlaced branches, mix and meet. 
Or where, witli sound of many voices, 
sweet, [green, 

Water-falls leap among wild islands 
Which fram*d for my lone boat a lone 

retreat 
Of moss grown trees and weeds, shall I 
be seen. — 

** To this spot Mr. Shelly used daily to 
resort, and sometimes stay there 'all 
night ; he left it not until, as he ssLVs, 
his ' summer task was ended. * To a 
few the place is sacred, to some tiD- 
known, and by many unheeded. \ 

" Mr. Shelley visited Marlow in 1815 
and 1816, and it was during one of 
these visits that he, in company with two 
oi' his friends, cotmncnced the enterprise 
uf tracing the Tliaraes to its source ; 



this they accomplished by pulling ofP 
their shoes and stockings, and dragging 
their boat to the very mouth of the 
springs. 

" Mr. Shelley took up his reddence at 
Marlow in the spring of 1817, and left 
it, never to return in February 1818. 
" William Tyler.** 

SIM, the Rev. John, B. A., late of 
St. Alban*s Hall, Oxford; Sept 2d, 
in the vicinity of London. Mr. Sim 
was born Oct. 8, 1 746, in the parish of 
Banchary Fernan, about 18 miles West 
of Aberdeen, and in the same county. 
He was educated at the public school, but 
whether this was the parish school ; or 
the public Latin grammar school in 
Aberdeen, has not been ascertained. 
Two of his sisters being married, and 
settled in the immediate vicinity of Aber- 
deen, it is probable that his father mo- 
ved there for the better education, and 
for the apprenticing of the sons. It is 
uncertain whether he was at college 
there ; but if he were, and had continued 
the term (four years), it is most likely 
he would have taken ^e degree of M. A. 
Whether he was apprenticed to any bu- 
siness is also uncertain ; but if so, it was 
doubtless the printing business. One 
of his brothers, two years older than him- 
self, who died about eight years ago, 
served his apprenticeship to this business 
in Aberdeen, and was for many yoars 
employed in Mr. Strahan*s office. At 
what period he came to London, and! 
how he was occupied before going to 
Oxford, does not appear; but in 1772 
he succeeded his friend Mickle the poe^ 
as corrector of the Clarendon Press in 
that dty. Subsequently he was settled 
at Cbenies, Bucks, as Curate. While 
there, he lived in habits of close intimacy 
with Wm. Lowndes, £8q.,of Cheshunt, 
Bucks, one of the Commissioners of his 
Majesty's Excise, which continued un- 
til the death of Mr. Lowndes. At the 
hospitable mansion of his friend Lowndes, 
he was in the constant liabit of mectingr 
the principal surrounding gentry, and 
some of the first literary characters of the 
day. At this period, too, he was very 
intimate with Lords William and Charles 
Bentinck, and other branches of the 
Portland fiunily ; also with the late Sir 
William Jones. From Cbenies he went, 
as curate, to Yarmouth in the Isle o^ 
Wight, where he continued four or fiire 
years; thence he removed to Devon- 
shire, where he remained but a short 
time ; and . then removed to the neigh- 
bourhood of Stokenchurcli, Ozon ; birt 
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finding his voice fail, and feeling his 
strength unequal to what he conndered 
the due performance of his clerical duties 
required, he from tliis time, being then 
about 60 years of age, declin^ all further 
service in the Churdi. Afterwards he 
resided in different parts of the country, 
moving about as health or inclination 
prompted ; but always living rather se- 
cluded than otherwise. Latterly he 
principally resided in the vicini^ of 
London, where he died, as already men- 
tioned, on Sept. 2 ; and on the 6th, was 
interred in the burial^ound of St, 
Leonard, Shoreditch. — By his will, he 
directed all the manuscripts of his iriend 
Mickle, the unsold copies, with the 
copy-right of the life and poems of 
Mickle, which were pul>lished by him 
in 1806, to be delivered to the son of his 
old friend, Wm. J. Mickle. 

The writer of this brief memoir can- 
not conclude it withoHt describing him 
in a few words. He was a sincere 
Christian, as the tenour of his life and 
the manner of his death bore testimony ; 
the one being as free from reproach as 
nian*s scjoum here can be ; the other, 
an edifying example of the holy influ- 
ence of that religion whose precepts he 
had inculcated. He contemplated the 
approach of death with that serene and 
almost cheerful resignation which at 
such a moment the recollections of 
virtue only can inspire. He was a 
sincere friend, a most pleasant compan- 
ion, and a good scholar ; and having his 
mind stored with every variety of literary 
and convivial anecdotes, his company 
was eagerly sought by his friends. 

SIM CO, Mr. John, bookseller, in 
Air Street, Piccadilly, Feb. 2d, in hb 
75th year. Mr. Simco was a worthy, 
honest man, long known and respected 
for his love of Antiquities, and his cu- 
rious Catidogucs of Topography and 
Biography (n-om 1788 to the present 
time), — Mr. Simco particularly devoted 
his attention to the sale of Books and 
Prints relating to Topography and Bio- 
graphy. He was patronized by P. 
Barnard, Esq. his Majesty's Librarian ; 
Sir IL C. Hoare, Bart.; the late Mr. 
JohnTownley; Mr. Nassau; and many 
other eminent collectors ; for all of 
whom honest Simco collected many a 
curious article. Mr, Simco carried his 
love of collecting Antiquities beyond 
the grave ; by bequeathing to Dr. Wil- 
liams's Library, in Red Cross-street, an 
Inlaid Coin/ of Wilson's History of tlic 
Dissenting Churches^ in eight volumes 



folio, iilustnted with 
ber of Portraits of MiDitten and ocber 
persons connected therewith. TV» the 
Society of Antiquaries, a Pcwtlblio of 
Views of Churches and Pdaoea in 
Holland, Germany, &c. And h» at- 
fers to the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum his interleaved Copy of Bridgea'a 
Northamptonshire, in 4 vols, fidio^ lUI 
of Engravinffs, with three Portfblioa of 
Drawings of Churches and MbnanMali 
in Northamptonshire, beautiftiUj en- 
cuted. Also his Lysons's EnTirooaof 
London, illustrated in 11 vols, and 4 
volumes of Drawings, and his Hiatoiy 
of St. Alban's and History of Darby- 
shire, 3 vols, folio, illustrated with prinU 
and drawings, upon conditioa of their 
paying his executors a certain sum of 
not half what they cost him. Hie le- 
nuunder of his books he orden to be 
sold by Mr. Evans, and his printa and 
books of prints by Mr. Sotbeby. 

SIMEON, Su- John, Bait., one of 
the Masters of the Court of Chancery ; 
Feb. 4th. Sir John Simeon was ep- 
pointed Recorder of Reading in 1779^ 
and M.P. for the said Bonmght on Ae 
present Lord Braybrooke w if r i ff ding 
to the Peerage. He was senior Meam 
of the Court of Chancery ; and in 1811 
was placed at the head of the Coaomia- 
sion, in conjunction with Count Mnna- 
ter and General Taylor, for puttfay 
His Migest^'s real and peraooal aalBMB 
in trust dunng his melancholy indiipn 
sition, which they executed witfaouft Wf 
salary. He married Rebecca, eldart 
daughter of John Cornwall, of HendoB- 
House^ CO. Middlesex, Esq., and had 
issue 3 sons and 3 daughters. He k 
succeeded by his eldest son, now Sr 
Richard Simeon, Bart. 

This family is of French extraction^ 
and came over with William the Con- 
queror ; it had large pO BSc ano na in Iba 
CO. of Oxford, and was divided into two 
branches, one of whom was Catholic^ tfaa 
other Protestant. The Catholic branch 
terminated by the death of Sir Bdwaid 
Simeon, Bart., in 1765, without iMua 
male, which baronetage had been granU 
ed 12 Car. II. to an ancestor, in con- 
sideration of military aid to the crown, 
during the civil wars ; and the prope rty 
by a female heir, iiasscd into the Wdd 
family, of Lullworth Castle, oo. ~ 
The Protestant branch, which 
at Pipton, in the same county for 
many centuries, as appears by family 
inscriptions, ended in the direct Uno 
in an only daughter, who married Mx. 
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Hampden. The late Baronet was de- 
scended from a collateral branch of that 
family previous to 1635. 

SMART, Mr. Henry, of typhus 
fever, at Dublin, (whither he Iiad gone 
to superintend the debut <^ his pupil 
Miss Goward) Nov. S7. Mr. Smart 
b^pm his musical education under Mr. 
Cramer, and played in the early part of 
his life in the orehestras of the Opera, 
Haymarket Theatre, and at the Ancient 
Concert. At the opening of tlio Eng- 
lish Opera House, he was engaged as 
leader, and continued in that capacity 
for several years. When ihc present 
Drury-Iane Tiieatre opened, Mr. Smart 
was also retained as its leader ; and, we 
believe, it was his pecuUar pride to have 
formed that orchestra entirely of Eng- 
lish artists ; and in such estimation did 
thej bold his character, that on his re- 
tirement from the Theatre in 1821, the 
orchestra presented him with a silver 
cup, as a mark of their gratitude and 
his merit. Mr. Smart was leader at the 
Oratorios, at which he had assisted 
since they were under the conduct of 
bis ' brother, Sir George Smart, which 
began in 1813. In 1880, Mr. Smart 
entered into a manufactory for piano- 
fortes, and, but a very short period since, 
had obtained a patent for an important 
improvement in the touch of these in<* 
struments. He was distinguished by 
great urbani^ of manners. In his na- 
ture he was kind, generous, and humane. 
He always evinced an ardent love of his 
art, and, on all occasions, private feel- 
ing g^ve way to public interests in its 
exercise. 

SMITH, the Rev. John, a Mission, 
ary to the*Colony of Demerara. Mr. 
Smith was born June 27, 1790, in the 
village of Rothwell, Northamptonshire. 
He had the misfortune, at a very early 
age, to lose his father, who fell while 
fighting the battles of his country on the 
plains of Egypt His mother being 
then lefl destitute, he was deprived of 
the advantage of an early education, 
except that which he derived from 
an occasional attendance at a Sunday- 
school. 

At tlie age of fourteen, he entered 

1 into an engagement to learn biscuit- 

I baking. His master, however, dying, 

IP he was succeeded in his calling by a Mr. 

Davics in the month of March 1806. 

To him John Smitli was recommended 

by his fonner mistress. Mr. Davics 

I consented to take him, he was bound an 

I apprentice, and continued in his em- 



ployment until be was engaged by the 
Missionary Society in the year 1816. 
At the time of his being bound an ap- 
prentice, so much had his education been 
neglectttl, he was unable to write his 
name. His master, on perceiving that 
he appeared ashamed of his inability to 
write, kindly offered to instruct him. 
A copy-book was accordingly purchased, 
and copies were set by Mr. Davies, un- 
der whose care the improvemait he 
made was exceedingly r^d. He was 
led to hear the Rev. John Stevens, of 
Present Street, Goodman's Fields ; and 
in what was delivered on the occasion 
he seemed to feel some interest. A 
friend repeated an invitation to go again, 
and he consented to accompany liim ; 
until at length invitations became un- 
necessary, and he gave decided proof 
that religion had gained an ascen- 
dency in his mind. Afler having, 
for some time attended preachiDg at 
Tunbridge Chapel, he applied for ad- 
mission, and was received as a member 
of that church. Here a Sunday-school 
being formed, he became a teacher ; and, 
in this capacity, discharged bis duty 
with consdentioos exaetnesa. In tbe 
science of music he also made a consi- 
derable proficiency, with scarcely any 
other assistance than that which impart- 
ed its first rudiments ; and in tlie higher 
walks of literature, which he soon began 
to tread, an ardent desire . for classical 
attainments was kindled, which no ob- 
stacle could ever repress. In the present 
state of the religious world, it is not to 
be supposed that diligence and talents 
like tliese could long remain unnoticed 
by those who are actively engaged in 
sending labourers in the missionary, 
cause. He was soon distinguished as 
a person well qualified for the missionary 
department, and as such was accqited 
by the London Missionary Society, and 
placed under the care of the late Rev. 
Mr. Newton, of Witham, preparatory 
to .his going abroad. Afterwards, in the 
month of December 1816, Mr. John 
Smith was ordained a missionary to 
Demerara, to supply Le liesouvenir, 
the station occupied by Mr. Wray, be- 
fore his removal to Berbice. He sailed 
from Liverpool in the ship William 
Neilson, on the 30th of December, 1816, 
for Demerara,' which colony he rctehed 
on the 23d of February in the following 
year, and he continued to labour tbeie 
until the fatal revolt which lately took 
l)lace among tlie negroes ; when, on the 
charge of being suspected of having 
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|]fOinotcd dissatisfaction among them, 
lie was seiEed, committed to jail, tried 
by a court-martial, and condemned to 
death. From his long residence in 
Demerara, and the fatigues necessarily 
attendant on the duties of his station, 
Mr. Smith's health had been somewhat 
impaired prior to the revolt, his consti- 
tution liaving suffered from the ener- 
vating effects of the climate. Tlie 
charges brought against him , therefore, 
occasioned a shock which he was badly 
able to withstand, and his long and close 
confinement tended to press with pe- 
culiar severity on a weakened frame, 
which notliing but relaxation and indul- 
gence could restore. The power of 
enjoying either came too late ; in Feb- 
ruary lost, just before an order arrived 
iVom England for his liberation, he ex- 
pired, having languished in confine- 
ment from the preceding August. 

SPUANGE, Mr. James, at Tun- 
bridge Wells, March 21st, 1823 ; aged 
77. Mr. Sprange was for many years 
a bookseller, and master of the Post- 
office, at that delightful and fashionable 
watering-place. He was a thoroughly 
well-bred, polite, and sensible man; 
and justly esteemed by all the frequenters 
of the Assembly-room, the Library, or 
tlie Pantiles. Bred in the old school, 
he was always to be seen well-dressed in 
the costume of the reign of King 
George the Second, the long ruffles 
never being omitted. Unhappily, for 
the last two or threw years he was 
afflicted with paralysis, which, though 
his senses were little affected, deprived 
him of the ability to pursue his accus- 
tomed habits of business and amuse- 
ment; but he was released fttim Ids 
suffMngs in a good old age, with the 
satisfactory consolation of enjoying tfie 
regard of all who knew him. 

STEELE, the Right Hon. lliomas, 
December 8th, 1 823. He was eldest 
son of Thomas Steele, Esq. Recorder of 
Chichester 174G, ^who died Sept. 30th, 
1775,) was bom m the year 1753, and 
educated at Westminster School, from 
whence he was elected to Cambridge in 
1771. He became M.P. for Chi- 
chester in 1780, and which city he re- 
presented in every Parliament till tlie 
dissolution in April 1 807. By Charles 
the third Duke of Richmond he was 
introduced to the notice of tlie late Right 
Hon. William Pitt, and by the same 
influence appointed Secretary to the 
Treasury hi conjunction witli the late 
Jiight Hon. George Hose, in Decem- 



ber 1784, upon the disaolotion of Mr. 
Fox and Lord North's celebrated CosU- 
tion Administration. Both the Secnf- 
taries possessed the entire coafldcnct and 
intimate friendship o£ Mr. Pitt, wliidi 
continued without the smallest alialo- 
ment till his death. 

Mr. Steele discharged the multUk- 
rious duties of this office, requiring no 
inconsiderable share of judgmenta 3e& 
cacy, and conciliation^ to the entire 
satisfaction of his friend and patron ftr 
more than six years, as eventful aa any 
recurJed in English history. 

On February 13th, 1791 ; be wm 
appointed (with the Earl Harrowbjy 
then the Hon. Dudley Ryder) Joint 
Paymaster of the Forces, in tiie room of 
the present Duke of Montrose and tin 
late Lord Mulgrave ; was sworn a Privy 
Councillor ; and continued under Lara 
Sidmouth*s administration till removedy 
and succeeded on June 27tfa, 1804, by 
Lord Charles Somerset. He was like- 
wise in 1797 appointed by Mr. Fill to 
succeed liis brother-in-law, tiie Hon. 
Edward James Eliot (then lately di^^ 
ceasedj, as King's Remcnd>nmoerinthB 
Court of Exchequer, which ha held to 
the time of his death. Mr. Stoda 
married September 3d, 1785, MiasLind- 
say, daughter of Sir Daidd Lindssyy 
Bart., and has left one son by her, a 
Lieutenant-colonel in the CoUstram 
Guards, married to the eldest *^*"g***^ 
of the Duke of Manchester; also two 
daughters, the eldest married to N. W. 
Ridley Colbome, Esq., M.P. forltaU 
ford, and the youngest to Henry Jota 
Conyers, Esq., of Copt. Hall, Fastii 

STRAHAN,theRev.Geoi^ IXII., 
at Islington, May 18; in his 81 st year.' 
Dr. Strahan was Prebendaty of ITorlwi 
ter. Rector of Kingsdown, Kent^ nd 
Vicar of Islington. 

He was the second of the three sona 
of the late eminent printer, Wm. 
Strahan, Esq., M.P., and Mar btodwr 
to Andrew Strahan, Esq. the pitseat 
Printer to the King, and many years 
M.P. 

He was educated at Unifenity CoU 
lege, Oxford, where he was contempotwy 
with the two celebrated brotben, the 
present Lords Stowell and Lord Chaa- 
cellor Eldon ; and through a long life 
enjoyed tlie honour of thdr firiendddpk 
He took the degree of M. A. April 17^ 
1771; and the d^^rees of B. and D.IX 
as a Grand Compounder, Juno l9Ap 
1 807. He was presented to the Vicaru 
ugu of Islington in 177^; lo the 
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Uectory of Little Thurrock, in Essex, 
in 1783 (which he afterwards resigned); 
and of Cranham in the same county, by 
dispensation, in 1786 (also afterwarcU 
resigned), ^n 1805, he was elected 
one of the Prebendaries of Rochester ; 
by the Dean and Chapter of which 
Cathedral he was presented, in 1820, 
to the Rectory of Kingsdown, in 
Kent. 

One of (he most interesting events in 
Dr. Strahan*s life, was his close inti- 
macy with the celebrated Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. 

Between the father of Dr. Strahan 
and Dr. Johnson, there existed a long 
and sincere friendship, which was ex- 
tended by the good Doctor to the young 
Divine, to whom in early life he showed 
the strongest mark of affection, and who 
wasy during Dr. Johnson's last illness, 
hh daily attendant. Of the Doctor's 
▼iaits at Islington, Mr. Boswell thus 
apeaks. 

« On Wednesday, May 5tli, 1784, I 
arrived in London ; and next morning 
had the pleasure to find Dr. Johnson 
sreatly recovered. I but just saw him ; 
lor a coach was waiting to carry him to 
Islington, to the house of his friend, the 
Rev. Mr. Strahan, where he went some- 
times for the benefit of good air, which, 
DOtwithstanding his having formerly 
laughed at the general opinion upon the 
tubjecty he now acknowledged was con- 
ducive to health. 

'' Hie Rev. Mr. Strahan, who had 
been always one of his great favourites, 
bad, during his last illness, tlic satisfac- 
tion of contributing to sooth and comfort 
him. That gentleman's house at Isling- 
ton aflTorded Dr. Johnson occasionally 
and easily an agreeable change of place 
and fresh air ; and be also attended on 
him in town in the discharge of the 
• sacred ofiices of his profession. 

«< Various prayers had been composed 
by Dr. Johnson at different periods, 
which, intermingled with pious reflec- 
tions and some short notes of his life, 
were entitled by him * Prayers and 
Meditations*.' These were, in pursu- 
ance of Dr. Johnson's earnest requi- 
sition, in the hopes of doing good, 
published, in 1785, by Mc< Strahan, to 
whom he delivered them. Thb admir- 



• 

l • To authenticate the work, Mr. 
Strahan deposited the original Ml§. in 
the .library of Pembroke College, Ox- 

jTord. 



able collection evinces, licyond nil his 
compositions for the public^' and all 
the eulogies of his friends and admirers, 
the sincere virtue and piety of John- 
son." 

Dr. Bray's associates were to receive 
the profits of the first edition, by the 
author^s appointment ; and any further 
advantages that might accrue, were to 
be distributed among Dr. Johnson's 
relations. 

Mr. Strahan was a witness to Dr. 
Johnson's will ; and in a codicil to the 
same he bequeathed to him, '* MUl's 
Greek 'Testament, Bcza's Greek Tes- 
tament, by Stephens, all his Latin 
Bibles, and his Greek Bible, by Weche- 
lius." 

The remains of Dr. Strahan were in- 
terred on the 24th May, in Islington 
Church, with the respect which was 
justly due to the exemplary discharge of 
his sacred duty for more than half a 
century. Hie funeral ceremony was 
solemn and impressive. The hearse, 
drawn by six horses, was followed by 
five mourning coaches, in which were 
the immediate relatives, and some of 
the Doctor's particular 'friends ; and 
those were followed by the family car- 
riages, and by those of the Lord Chan- 
cellor and several private friends, anxi- 
ous to show their esteem for so worthy 
a man. Both the Parish Church, and 
the Chapel of Ease were hung with 
black ; tbe Children of the Parish 
School attended to sing a funeral hymn ; 
and most of the tradesmen in the town 
had their shops entirely closed ; as were 
the houses of many of the other parish- 



Dr. Strahan married, June 25th, 
1778, Miss Robertson of Richmond; 
and by that accomplished lady, v^o 
survives to lament an affectionate hus- 
band, liad two daughters, both married 
on the same day, July 23d, 1812. 



TABER, Charles, Esq., of Portsea, 
Chamberlain of the Borough of Ports- 
mouth ; in Gloucester Street, Queen- 
Square ; aged 55. Mr. Taber visited 
London for surgical assistance, but the 
complaint under which he had long 
laboured, proved to be of too compli- 
cated a nature to be removed by the 
operation which he underwent. For 
several years before his death, he scarce- 
ly enjoyed a single hour free from 
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pain ; yet, possessing a fortitude of 
mind, with a mild and kind disposition, 
he endured great bodily affliction with 
a degree of calmness which was most 
remarkable. He was a man of con- 
sideral>le attainment in practical and 
useful knowledge : there were few sub- 
jects within the scope of those who seek 
to l>e well-informed for the general pur- 
poses of life, which he was unacquainted 
with, or on which he could not com- 
municate. To an intelligent mind, was 
added a cheerfulness of temper, which 
rendered him at all times an agreeable 
companion; and, in his general iuter- 
course, his affability and gentlemanly 
deportment, his rigid probity, and the 
information he possessed, procured him 
respect and esteem. There was a play- 
fulness of manner, a facctiousness, a 
love of boiUnage about him, and particu. 
larly in tlie company of young persons, 
which often created much mirth and 
amusement. He was the steady friend 
of the principles of the constitution, 
and his sentiments on all subjects were 
of the most liberal character ; and, when 
occasion required, he maintained them 
with abili^, and great good temper and 
candour. 

TAYLOR, Miss Jane, after a pro- 
tracted illness, at the house of her 
father, the Re?. Isaac Taylor, of On- 
gar ; April l.Sth. Miss Taylor was one 
of Uic contributors to the ** Associate 
Minstrels,** and authoress of several 
works of high reputation. 

TWINING, Richard Esq., at his 
house at Twickenham, AprU 23; in 
his 75th Year. Mr. Twining received 
his education at Eton, but in conse- 
quence of the death of his father, re- 
mained there only * till he was sixteen. 
This, however, was sufficiently long to 
determine in^a great degree the course 
and habits of his subsequent life ; fbr 
he there imbibed that taste and love for 
literature, which he never ceased to im- 
prove, and which formed an essential 
part of his character. 

Equally skilful in the despatch of bu- 
siness, and diligent in employing his lei- 
sure to advantage, whenever he could 
disengage himself from the' fatigues of 
London, he hastened to his favourite re- 
treat at Twickenham or Isleworth to re- 
sume the study of the best authcNii in 
Latin, as well as English, both in verse 
and prose. Natural talents thus wisely 
improved, and heightened as they were, 
by a lively and enlarged sense of moral 
uud religious oliligation, rendered him a 

17 



most pleasant companion, eren to thorn 
who were more exclusively deroted to 
learned pursuits. In whatever compuiy 
he appeared, be never failed to attnKt 
attention, by the extent of bis know- 
ledge, and the politeness and mlMiiity of 
his address. 

He ever acknowledged with the ' 
est gratitude how much both of 
ment and of instruction he derived firan 
the affectionate intercourse and oonfe- 
spondence which subsisted b etw ee n falm 
and Ins elder brother, the Rev. Tlioaai 
Twining, of Colchester, the learned 
and elegant translator of Aristotlc'i 
tise on Poetry. 

His letters were hi^y ii 
and entertaining. On serioua subjecto 
they were forcible and affecting; on 
lighter subjects they were humorous and 
playful. Even the smallest noCe, vpoD 
the most trifling occasion, receitiid a 
grace from some happy turn of iboa^it 
or expression. An unwearied activily 
of mind, an uncommon quickoass of 
perception, a solidity of jndgment, ao^ 
a never-failing readiness to osnst dMMt ■ 
who stood in need of his assistance^ in- 
volved him in a multiplici^ of Imuumm> 
His hours of leisure were by no maana 
hours of idleness. 

In the debates at the East India 
House he oflen took a prondnent 
No man better understood how 
sary it is that every public 
should make himself master of Ida 
ject. Those who heard him per cd wd 
that he spoke firom cool and mature !•• 
flection. He wns earnest only that tmlfc 
and honesty and justice should prmiL 
He never went out of his way to 
others, nor repelled attacks with 
ness or acrimony. It was his chief ' 
and endeavour to sooth, to penuade^ |6 
conciliate. In judicious cboic;^ and ai<- 
rangement of arguments, p ci s p ic ul^ of 
expression, grammatical acc u ra cy , nw9 
dom from all hesitation, redundancy, or 
embarrassed repetition, and in cloaeand 
harmonious articulation, lew have amw 
passed him in any assembly* 

The high sense cntertaiiied by tiw 
East India proprietors of bis int^pA;y. 
ability, and valuable services^ piocaicd 
for him, in a manner peculnily gnid^. 
ingtohim, aseatinthedirectlan. Tba 
same zeal for the honour and pro q wr lly 
of the Company which had actuated Um 
as a proprietor, still actuated him aa a 
Director, till that fatal disease, wUdi 
rendered him incapable of regular a^ 
tendance, and has now closed hiscartUy 
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labours, determined him to resign a si- 
tuation,^ the duties of which he found 
himself no longer equal to discharge. 

To this imperfect but faithful sketch, 
be it added, for the information of tliosc 
who liad not an opportunity of knowing 
him intimately, Umt he supported his 
long-protracted sufferings and decay of 
strength, witli that cheerful resignation 
to the will of God, and stedfast hope in 
Christ, which were the ruling principles 
of his active and exemplary life. 

TYRONE, George Dela Poer Be- 
resford, Earl of; eldest son of the Mar- 
quis of Waterford ; July 8th in Mans- 
field Street Portland Place, at the early 
age of fourteen ; and to the inexpressible 
grief of his disconsolate parents and 
family, and the unfeigned sorrow of a 
numerous circle of relations, whom he 
had fondly attached to him by his un- 
commonly amiable disposition and en- 
dearing manners. This excellent youtli 
was seized with an inflammation in his 
bowels, which unhappily terminated his 
earthly existence, aiter an illness of 
three days only. Descended from a 
long illustrious line of ancestors, he 
gave fiur promise to uphold^ their fame, 
and to do honour to his race. 

His remains were conveyed to Ireland 
for interment in the family vault at Cur- 
raghmore, in the county of Waterford. 



V. 



VANSITTART, General George 
Henry ; Feb. 4th ; in the 56th year of 
his age. This gallant officer was the 
eldest son of G^rge Vansittart, Esq., 
of [Bisham Abbey, Berks, by Sarah, 
daughter of the late Sir James Stone- 
house, Bart. He was bom in July, 17 68, 
and was educated under Dr. Warton at 
Winchester. At the age of fifteen he 
was sent to Strasbourg to be prepared 
for the army under a celebrated military 
professor; from thence he went to 
Christ Church College, Oxford. On the 
1 8th Oct. 1 788, he entered his Miyesty's 
service as Ensign in the 19th reg. foot. 
Before joining his regiment he b^efited 
by a year's leave of absence to prosecute 
his studies in military tactics at Bruns- 
wick, at which time he was much no- 
ticed at the Courts of Brunswick, Dres- 
den, and Prussia, and was present at 
the splendid reviews which then made 
Prussia so interesting to military men. 
On the 12th March 1788, he was ap- 



pointed Lieutenant in the 38th, and on 
the 23d August 1790, Captain in the 
18th regiment of Infantry, or Royal 
Irish. After serving at Gibraltar for 
two years. Captain Vansittart accompa- 
nied his regiment, the 1 8th, to Toulon ; 
at the evacuation of which place he was 
detached to defend the Isthmus leading 
to the Peninsula of Cape Sepet, th^ 
possession of which by the enemy would 
have endangered the fleet. The obstir 
nate resistance there made, enabled thf 
English fleet to carry on their oper- 
ations, and embark the troops of Royal- 
ists from Fort La Malgue, and finally 
to sail out of the road without any ma- 
terial molestation. At this post Captain 
Vansittart remained, until he himself 
with diflliculty escaped in one of the last 
boats that left the roadstead, having lost 
all his baggage and camp equipage. On 
the 20th Nov. 1793, he obtained a ma- 
jority in the New South Wales corps, 
and on the 21st Feb. 1794 was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the ' 95Ui regi- 
ment then raising, which he formed and 
accompanied to tibe Cape of Good Hope, 
and commanded that regiment at the 
capture of that important place* Lieut.- 
Colonel Vansittart returned to England 
in 1798, and on the 10th of April 18(01, 
obtained the Lieutenant Colonelcy of 
the 68th foot. In 1802 he went out as 
Brigadier General to the West Indies, 
where he commanded until he was i^i- 
pointed Major General on the 25th Sept. 
1805, when he returned to England, 
having received from the two Houses of 
RepresenlatiTes at Antigua atid also at 
St. Lucie,, the most cordial tesdmonios 
of the general esteem which his conduct 
had acquired to him during his com- 
mand on that station. On the 9Ch July 
1803, he was appointed Colonel of the 
12th Reserve Battalion, and on the 
25th Feb. 1803, Polonel of the Ut 
Grarrison Battalion. As Major General 
he served on the Staff in. England and 
Ireland, until his promotion to the rank 
of Lieutenant General in 1810l Daring 
his command of the Oxford Dtstriet.he 
received the honorary dcigree of LL. D. 
as a voluntary expression of respect 
firom the Chancellor and University nf 
Oxford, without any solicitation on Ida 
part. He became General on the 19th 
July 1821. In Oct 1818, Geneinl 
Vansittart married Waa Copaon.HiRJ% 
only surviving child of Thooiaa Copaoo, 
Esq., of Shqpey Hall, Leicesltnhire. 
He ha9 left a widow and ixtfunt woa to 
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deplore liis premnfurc clecensc. His pri' 
▼ate diofBCtcr was such tlmt he was he- 
loved by all who knew liim. While his 
relations and friends deeply feel their 
loss, they have tlic consolation of re- 
flecting that General Vansittart was not 
only an upright man, but a sincere 
Christian, and after a life of usefulness, 
and the exemplary discliargu of moral 
and social duties, departed in calm and 
humble trust in tlic merits of his Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

VIOTTI, Mr., the celebrated per- 
former on the violin, in London, after 
a short illness, March 3d, aged 6S. The 
name of Viotti, as connected with the 
musical annals of the age, vrill occupy 
a prominent place, both as a composer 
and as a performer ; and liis memory 
will be long endeared to, and cherished 
by those friends who had the happiness 
of knowing and appreciating his many 
admirable qualities in private life. He 
was a native of Piedmont. 



W. 

WADDINGTON, tlie Rev. George, 
M. A., Vicar of Tuxford, in Notting- 
liamsliiit*, aad Rector of Blaby with 
Countesstliorpe, co. Leicester; June 
1 9th ; at Tuxford ; aged 70. Mr. 
Waddington was mathematical tutor to 
his Royal Highness tlie Duke of Cla- 
rence, in which capacity he attended his 
Royal Highness to America, and was 
appointed Chaplain to the Duke on the 
first establishment of H. R. Highnes8*s 
household in 1789. — He was one of the 
sons of the Rev. Mr. Waddington, Vi- 
car of Harworth, Nottinghamshire ; and 
was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was elected a Fellow ; 
and in 1789 was presented by his Col- 
lege to the Vicarage of Tuxford. In 
1790 he married Anne, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Peter Dollond, Esq., the 
celebrated optician, of St. Paul's Churcli- 
yard ; by whom he has left two sons and 
two daughters. 

In 1793 he was presented by tlie King 
to the Rectory of Sharnford, co. Lei- 
cester ; which he resigned in 1 798, on 
being ])rescnted to the Hector^' of Blaby 
with Countessthorpe, in the same coun- 
ty. Mr. Waddington's two sons, George 
and Horace Wadmngion,£sqrs., received 
the first part of their education at the 
Charterhouse, and are now both fellows 

Trinity College, Cambridge; where 



they have much distinguished them* 
selves, and gained several academical 
honours. His eldest son, Mr. Goorg* 
Waddington, has publislied a volume 
of his Travels in Etliiopia. 

Mr. Waddington had a mott reCentivie 
memory, and a great love for reading, 
by which he acquired a fund of learning 
and information, that rendered liim one 
of the most agreeable of men ; an lie waa 
possessed of an amiable disposition, and 
the perfect manners of a gcntleinaii. 

WALL, Martin, M^ D., at Oxford; 
June 21st ; in his 78th year ; sincerely 
lamented. Dr. W^all was Clinical Pro- 
fessor, F. R. S., and a most distin- 
guished physician. He was the son of 
Dr. John Wall, formerly an eminent 
practitioner at Worcester, and celebrated 
both as a painter and a physician. Dr. 
Wall was formerly a Fellow of New 
College, and took his degree of M. A. 
1771, M. B. June 9, 1779, and M. D. 
April 9, 1777. In 1785, on the death 
of Dr. Parsons, he was elected Clinical 
Professor. His competitor was Dr.W. 
Vivian, of Corpus Christi College, Re- 
gius Professor of Medicine. At the 
election the numbers were for Dr. Wall, 
196 ; Dr. Vivian, 194. The fund for 
the foundation of this Prc^essoidiip was 
left by the will of the £ari of Litchfield, 
Chancellor of the Universi^, who died 
in 1772. The Professor is elected by 
tlic Members of Convocation, and no 
person is cUgible who shall not have 
taken a Doctor's Degree in Medicine 
five years, at least, before his election. 
His talents as a physician were known 
and justly appreciiied by the memben 
of the Univenity and tlie inhabitante of 
the city and neighbourhood, during a 
full and successful practice of from 40 
to 50 3rears. His success was not alone 
attributable to his prescriptions ; for in 
many cases, particularly in those of an 
hypochondriacal nature, his exhilarating 
conversation, his lively anecdotes, lus 
urbanity, contributed mote to the relief 
of his patients than could be eflected by 
medicine alone. His hilarity of temper 
and fund of anecdote rendered him the 
delight of his friends and very numerous 
connections and acquaintance^ and- his 
life will long be the theme of their 
eulogy, and his death the subject of 
their deepest regret. But above all 
will his death be lamented, by the pocH*, 
to whom he was not only a gratuitous 
physician, but a kind and willing bene- 
factor. Dr. Wall published— «.< Tbe 
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Medical Tracts of Dr. John Wall (his 
fluher) collected, with the Author's 
Life/' 1780, 8TO. ; *< Dissertations on 
Select Sobjects in Chemistry and Me- 
dicine," 1783, 8vo. ; '« Clinical Observ. 
■tions on the Use of Opium in Slow 
Fevers,*' 1786, 8to. ; « Malvern Wa- 
ten ; being a republication of Cases fi>r. 
merly collected by John Wall, M. D. 
and since illustrated by his Son/* 180G, 
8ir€w He also wrote some curious 
Papers in the Transactions of the Man- 
chester Literary Society. 

WEBB, Thomas Esq., of Kitwell 
House, near Halesowen; Sept. 16th, 
aged 74. Mr. Webb had for a long 
time retired from the bustle of public 
|il^ to pass the evening of his days in 
the bosom of his finnily. For npwarda 
of Ibrty years he had practised as an 
emiiKint attorney in Binningbam, and 
HO Bsan stood higher in his profession, 
or eigoyed more entirely the confidence 
of bis townsmen than lumself. ^Ho was 
• man of a very superior mind. To his 
jproAssion he was an ornament, not only 
ae respected his legal knowledge, but as 
the kind, the patient, disinterested ad- 
viser of him who sought his assistance 
to extricate him ftom difficulties, dis. 
putes, and distress* As a literary cha* 
iMcter, his acquirements were general in 
•litiOBt every branch of science. He 
vrae not only a philosopher and a poet, 
but a good man, and a bright omanient 
toBO^ty. He if BOW no more, buthe 
vrill not soon be forgotten ; the memory 
of his many virtues, his warm affection 
ae a parent, his unshaken sincerity as a 
friend, bis upright oooduct as a public 
member of society, will remain fadeUbly 
fixed on the hearts of all who knewhim, 
and DOW deplore his death. 

WEST, Wniiam, Esq., in Bedford 
Square, May 16; aged 60. He was 
the son-in-law, partner, and successor, 
to Mr. Avery, who, as his brothers be- 
Ibre him, for many jrears kept a most 
reipectahle wholesale leather warehouse 
in Bride Lane, Fleet Street ; whence 
our eminent bookbinders, the Fsynes 
•ad the Lewis*s of the day, supplied 
themselves with the coverings of those 
books wUcb will hand down their 
names to future BiUiograpbers. Mr. 
West entered into business with a li- 
beral spirit, and carried it on with great 
«iioce8& He had lately retired with a 
large fortune ; and, had his health per- 
mitted, was well qualified, by a sden- 
^Bc turn of mind, to enjoy oftum cum 
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dignitale. He has left one son and one 
daughter. 

WHELAN» the Rev. Laurence 
Sylvester, in St. James's ChspeU House, 
Ireland ; in the 72d year of bis age. 

This learned ecclesiastic entered, at 
the age of fourteen, the Order of the 
Capuchins in France, where he speal- 
fifteen years. Shortly after his return 
to Ireland be resigned his parish, (to 
which his merits had soon raised him,) 
and inflan^ by an ardent seal of extend- 
ing the religion to which he was moat 
devotedly attached, he proceeded to 
America, where, for twenty-one years,. 
he supported a most laborious ministry. 
At a time when the yellow-fever raged 
in Philadelphia, he was the only Catho* 
lie clergyman of five who escaped its 
ftightftil ravages, and with a hieroism 
wiOTthy of his cause^ devoted himself ta 
the care of the dying, till tlie plague 
ceased. Although attacked by the (mr, 
he had the good fortune to escape, and 
returned in 1811 to his native land, of 
which his long absence increased both 
hb admiration and bis love. His piety 
and hb extensive knowledge in every 
branch of science, were the admirrtion 
of all who c o nv e r s e d with him ; his ready 
wit, and facetious anecdote, ne^er fiuled 
to make him an instructive and agree- 
able companion. 

WHITE, Luke, Esq., M. P. for 
the coonty of Leitrim, in Psrk Street, 
Gfoefenor Square, Febw S5. Mr. White 
rote by slow degrees, ftom being the 
poorest, to be the richest man in Ire- 
hmd. In 1778, Mr. Warren, of BeU 
fitft, kept one of the most respectable 
and extensive book<4bopa in Ireland* 
His drottlating library was, perhaps, at 
that time, the largest in the kingdom. 
Luke White was then an itinerant book- 
seller, with a small bag, and still smaller 
capital. He called on Bfr. Warren ia 
the course of business, and purchased 
from him some of his cast-off novels^ 
and broken sets, as well asa few balUMb 
and penny pamphlets. He dis|dayed, 
in bb dealings with Mr. Warren, the 
greatest honesty and punctuality, and 
was, on more than one occasion, credited 
by him to the amount of two or three 
pounds. He found it safe and desirsble 
to deposit his bag, ''his all,** nightly^ 
in Mr. W.*s shop; and, next morning, 
when the clerks opened the concern, he 
resumed his bnrden and his toilsome oc- 
cupation. To think that behind Mr. 
Warren's counter should have been de» 
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posited, in m greasy linen bag, the pro- 
perty of a ragged pedlar, the very be- 
ginning of Midi wealth as Mr. White 
lately bequeathed ! The lean-visaged 
philosopher, « with spectacles on nose,*' 
and a world of anxious doubt and care 
reposing in every furrow of his wrinkled 
Wlovrt peeps, with a palpitating heart, in 
his crucible, to see whether his chemical 
discoveries and experiments have pro- 
duced that long sought-for substance, 
whose touch turns to gold; but not 
more anxiously, we arc sure, than did 
Luke White con over the bundles of 
Chevy Chase, and the Fair Matilda, 
which Mr. Warren*s sliopmen supplied 
him with — the paltry profits from wluch, 
were to bo increased to two millions 
sterling ! At this time Mr. Robert 
Hodgson, iather to tlic highly respect- 
able Mr. J. Hodgson, bookseller, of 
Belfast, lived in North Street. Luke 
White was in the liabit of calling on 
him, to get some of his workmen to 
patch up the broken binding of the 
second-hand iiurcliasc. To erase from 
the title page the word " vol.** — to 
scrape out the same at the end of the 
book — ^to mend its craxy joints— to polish 
up its worn -out sid»--to yellow its 
edges, and to make it pass upon the 
less learned, in those matters, as a com- 
plete work, ** little used,** is a portion 
of duty well known to the speculators 
in library rubbish. We are to suppose 
that Mr. White, with the aid of the 
bookbinder, was not behind others in his 
trade. The best and usual mode adapt- 
ed to getting off works of this descrip- 
tion is, by auction. There is then no 
time to examine into the merits of what 
is put up, or to collate over its ugna- 
tures ; " going, going," and as the auc- 
tioner teUs his auditoiy, that the like 
advantage will never occur again, the 
gaping multitude ** take the ball on the 
first hop,'* and the book goes off at a 
good value. Mr. White was also au 
fait at this branch of his business ; and 
was in tlic practice of selling by auction 
hii pianphlets and impc|^ect volumes, 
in the public streets of Belfast. On 
these occasions he used to borrow a 
three-legged stool from Mr. Hodgson, 
to elevate himself above his literary 
congregation ; and, as if the smiling 
goddess, who led him through pleasant 
walks to a bank of wealth, had deter- 
mined to flirt with her own freaks, she 
changed the three legs of the stool, in 
the common street, to three seats in the 
Cuminons* House ! His future history 



is well known. The knowledge Iw 
thus acquired of public salea, pracurad 
him the situation of clerk to an ane* 
tioneer, in Dublin. He opened a mull 
book-shop: became eminent in that line | 
sold lottery tickets, and by his spacul^ 
tions in the funds, and oontncting tat 
government loans, acquired Iub cqoiw 
mous wealth. 

Mr. White's will has been lodged in 
the Prerogative Court. Hb p ro |i e H| 
amounted to 30,000/. a year leal cMato^ 
and IQOfiOOl. in money and feeiirltiet. 
This, which remained after the enoiu 
mous sum of SOO^OOOf. expended upon 
elections, he has bequeathed aa followa : 
— To his eldest son, Cokmd Tbomaa 
White, of Woodlands, county of Dublin^ 
who in 1819 married Juliana, daughlflr 
of Viscount Gort, 5000L a year. lUa 
includes the estate of Luttrall's Town, 
near Dublin, purchased of the £ari of 
Carhampton, for the sum of 100,0004 
To his second son, manried to MIh 
Boss, 7000^. a year. To his thiid ion. 
not married, 45001. a year. To lih 
fourth son, not married, the prenoft 
representative of the county of DnUinv 
13,000^. a year. To his son by a leoond 
wife, 500^ a year for a oettain linMp 
and then 10,0001. in lieu of that anm^ 
ity. To his three daughters, lOyOOQL 
each. The marriage settlement oo Mi 
widow is lOOOf. a year. It ia aaid Ikit 
his eldest son offended him by r efliilng 
to offer himself a cindidate for DiAlK 
with a promise to support the GMmHb 
cause. His son, Snauel White, Sif a 
has succeeded him in the 
of the county of Lcitrim. 

WHITEHOUSE, the 

John ; Oct. 1st, in the 68th year of Mi 
age, at R a ms ga te , where he had gone • 
few days previously for tiie benefit of Mi 
health. Mr. Whitehouae waa foim e ily 
of St John's College, Cambridge; 
and was rector of Orlingbury, oovn^ 
of Kent, and chaplain lo his Ronl 
Highness the Duke of Yoriu Ho 
made himself known to the litnuy 
worid so long since aa in the year 
1792, when he pubh'shed an « E14M 
Ode to the Memory of Sir Joshua fiegr* 
nolds," in which he delineated with eon- 
siderable effect, in the troe qpirit of 
poetry, and with the cnthwsiam of • 
lover of the art of paintings aooie of tba 
principal woHls of that oelebratad attfai. 
In 1794, he published a volume of 
<« Odes, Moral and Descriptive ;' 
not to mention several other 
poetical productions, mcludiAg 
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bonitifbl titnalaikms from the German, 
Mr. W. in 1819, published a « Tribute 
of Afiection to the Memory of the late 
Mn. £. S. F. Whitshouse," his wife : 
a |»oem which, with advantage to itself, 
may be compared with the most admired 
•flfbsions of the same kind in our 
language^ —with Littleton's celebrated 
** Monody on the Death of his Lady,*' 
or with Hurdis's « Tears of Affection." 
His last publication, in 1821, was a 
proeework, entitled « The Kingdom of 
Ood on Earth,** designed to give a 
practical view and illustration of the 
doctrine of the Millenium. 

WILSON, John, Esq. at his house 
in Chisweli Street, Dec 26, at tlie 
advanced age of 86« He was never 
married, and has left but few. relatives 
to lament the loss of his association and 
liberality. He was of the Society of 
FHends ; and he was a kind friend to 
aU who knew him ; of gentle and un- 
obtrusive manners, yet firm in his 
principle of unshaken int^pity and 
truth : of pure mind and pious dispo- 
aition, he may be said to have ex- 
emplified the Christian character, acting 
always upon the conviction that the sa- 
cred records of Divine Ilevelation con- 
tain the high example of righteousness 
and peace in the present Uife, and of 
•l«nal felicity in the life to come. His 
charitable temper was proved by his 
veadiness to relieve disbress, when it 
presented a well-founded plea for his 
benevolence. He was a Governor and 
Member of the Committee of the Hos- 
pital for the Small-pox and for Vaccin- 
ation, and a generous contributor to it 
on several occasions. He was, during 
many years past, Treasurer of, and a 
very kind benefactor to, the City of 
IxMidon Lying-in Hospital, to which 
be, by his fi^quent attendance, rendered 
Tery essential services, in promoting its 
l>eneficent designs. We cannot enume- 
rate the otliers to which his benevolence 
was alike afforded. He had, until 
within a few years of his decease, at- 
tended Lloyd's Coffee-house as an 
underwriter, of which house he was the 
oldest menUJer, and had been so several 
years previous to its removal from 
LomUund Street to the Royal Exchange. 
In looking so far back to these early 
associations, it may be said that most, 
if not all, of his intimate friends, have 
gradually gone before him; but not 
leaving him cither friendless or forlorn, 
for his name and his virtues endeared 
htm to many who hud buccveded to his 



acquafaitance. He had, through hi4 
protracted lif«s, been blessed with even 
but not vigorous health or strength; 
with even 'but never elevated ^irits; 
cheerful in all his familiar associations, 
but never prominent; and, as he ad- 
vanced in life, his natural gentleness ac- 
quired a pasuve sweemess, that became 
a pleasing ocnament in his old age: 
but this tTMiquinity of temper, as it 
never forsook him in his latter days^ 
contributed to cheer his mind* and to 
accompany his many solitary boursy 
during the last few years- of his life, 
when he be<iame incapable of mixing in 
the world, and preferred the retirement 
of private life, and the silence of his 
own apartment. At the close of hia 
earthly existence it protected him. firom 
discontent or murmur at the increase of 
his infirmities. Aboiit a week previoua 
to his death he was stricken with palsy 
on one side while lying in bed; hia 
usual articulation then became veiy im- 
perfect, and he gradually sunk out of 
life, without one symptom of bodily 
pain, or dissatisfaction of mind. 

WINSTANLEY,theIlev. Thomas, 
D.D., Principal of fl»^ban*s Hall, 
Camden Professor of Ancient History, 
Laudean Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Oxford, and Ptebendary 
of St. Paul's London ; Sept. 2d, 182S» 
aged 74. Dr. Winstanley was of Bra- 
sen-nose College, Oxibrd, where he took 
his degrees of M. A., June 17, 1774 ; 
B.D., Dec. 6, 1798; D.D., Dec 11, 
1798. In 1 77 1 he was presented to the 
living of St. Dunstan in the East. On 
the death of the learned and Rev. Thos. 
Warton, B.V,, the Poet and Topo- 
grapher, in 1790^ he was elected Cam- 
den Professor of History. In the same 
year he was presented to the living of 
Steyning. In 1794 he was collated to 
the Prcbendal Stall of Caddington Ma- 
jor in St. PauFs, on the resignation of 
the Bishop of Rochester. He was 
elected Principal of St. Alban*s Hall, 
Oxford, on the death of the Rev. Fran- 
cis Randolph, D.D., Feb, 18, 1797. 
In 1814 he was elected Laudean IVo- 
fessor of Arabic. He was a most dis- 
tinguished scholar, and well versed in 
many of the modem languages. In 
1780 he published at the Clarendon 
Press an edition of the Poetics of Aris- 
totle, with a Latin version, various read- 
ings, an index and notes, which was a 
lecture book in tlie University until the 
reading of the classics, accompanied with 
a Latin translation, was discontiniwd,. 
H u '2 
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He mm editor of the collected Workii 
of Dttniel Webb, Em}., a beautiftil vo- 
lume in quarto, ornamented with a 
capital engraving from a design by Mr. 
Lock, of Norbury, and now become a 
Uber nmsttmiK, in consequence of the 
destructive fire of February 8, 1808. 

wool), Sir George, Knight, lato 
one of the Barons of the Court of £z- 
cfaeouer ; July 7th, in Bedford Square ; 
aged 81. 

This gentleman, who was the son of 
a countiy cleigyman, and a native of 
Aoystone^ a village near Bamsley, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, ftir- 
nishes one of the many instances vrhich 
occur in the history of our country, of 
the success of persevering industry, and 
undeviating probity, in surmounting 
those obstacles wliich an obscure station 
in life opposes to the attainment of the 
highest honours. He had not even the 
advantage of being educated for that 
branch of the profession which con- 
ducted him to his dignified eminence. 
On his bidding adieu to school occu- 
pations and his paternal roof, he was, at 
the usual age, articled as clerk to Mr. 
West, an attoi-'Tw, at Cawthome, not 
far from his native village, who uni- 
formly bore the most flattering testi- 
mony to his abilities and industry, fke- 
qucntly holding him up, in the latter 
respect, as an example worthy the imi* 
tation of his fellow ckfks. His atten- 
tion to the duties of his station was 
unremitted, and his propensity to close 
study at that period, gave strong indi- 
cations that his character was by no 
means of an ordinary cast. Hie gen- 
tleman with vrhom he thus entered on 
his professional career, seems to have 
possessed a considerable share of dis- 
cernment ; for he is said fVequently to 
. have prognosticated that " George Wood 
would one day be a Judge V' and it was 
at his urgent request, that his pupil was 
at length induced to exchange the 
mcmotonous drudgery of a provincial 
solicitor's office, for a situatiou in the 
metropolis, where his prospects would 
be brighter, and his talents more con- 
genially exerted andlietter appreciated. 
The learned Baron was called on, aAer 
his elevation to tlie Bendi, to attest the 
execution of a deed, to which ho had 
affixed his bignature, as a witness, in the 
capacity of an attorney's clerk. 

Sir George Wood had by no means a 
prepossessing appearance or address. A 
diminutive stature, dark complexion, 
and uncommonly flat features, were 
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vrhat nature aaaigned hfan. HenteiBsd 
much of the chanietariitic bliurtiiSB^ aa 
well as honesty, of tht Yortshit— n. 
As to intellectual peculjarltiasi fab 
judgment was mne perfect tfaaa fail 
pen5eption ; though he was by dommbm 
to be classed among dull mm. !■ 
taking notes he 'was rather «lo«r, aad 
did not, at least very soon,* eviocs Ikift 
he was in possesnon of the diM to 0i 
abstruse question. His atndlcB 
well directed, and p e iserei ingly - 
sued. He was always cooaidaraA a 
very sound judges and his de cid o n a OT 
treated with the utmost respect by Iht 
whole judicial Bench. 

Mr.Baron Wood was not shorn cf ■ 
dasxling^ attribute by a removal Aran 
the Bar. He was never an oialor. 
His voice was one of those which asMM 
to have been conferred, rather fer Iht 
benefit of him who speaks tiwa of 
those who hear, and his dialect vna 
strongly provincial. Until the p«iod 
of his elevation to the Bench, be p aa c 
tised nearly altogether as Jqnior Couii« 
sel, and in aiguing special mattera 
before the Courts. He had, for sevani 
years, laboured under repeated attacka 
of the gout, and the infirmitiea of 
evidently advanced rapidly upcm binu 

Several individuals, of distingnsbed 
legal abilities, have been, at diflfetcnl 
periods, pupils of Mr. Baron Wood, 
and put forth the first slioots of tbdbr 
futura eminence under his fostesuM 
care; a circumstance which gainea 
htm, amongst his brethren, the honoHib 
ablc appellation of " The Faiker ff tkt 
EngUsk Bar.^ 

In private Hfe, Baron Wood was 
sidered a very amiable man, and a 
amusing companion. 

In April 1807 he received the hanoaar 
of Knighthood ; and in 1823 ictifed 
from office, and was succeeded bj Mr. 
Serjeant Hullock. 

Among the many judical virtnca aff 
the deceased Baron weie great patieece 
and attention to the cases that cana 
under his review, and an inflaaliila 
determination to resist any mntaginn 
from the pngudices of oAmib. It 
was this eminently useAil quality 
wliich saved the lifb, a few yean ago, of 
a man convicted capitally at Duriaan 
for a robbery and murder, of which it 
afterwards was proved that he waa not 
guilty. The prejudice, as vrell aa tha 
apparent proof, ran strong against him ; 
but Baron Wood was not satisfied vrilh 
the evidence, and (thou^ he 
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almost Biigb in tte opinioii, of all wtio 
had heard the tria!, bo strong waa the 
prejudice of the pfoof ) he, happily for 
the cause of justioe, nved the innocent 
man from execution, to the scarcely 
^KaSBised dissatisfaction of some of the 
isort distinguished individuals in that 
part of the country, who were natunlly 
inflamed by the enormity of crime 
against the snppoaed criminal. 

Baron Wood is snppoaed to have 
died worth nearly 3OO,00CM. , acquired by 
great eminence and labour in his pro- 
fession, the bulk of which will devolve 
upon numerous relatives in compara- 
tively humble walks of life. His re- 
mains were interred in the vault be- 
longing to the Honourable Society of 
the Middle Temple, in the Temple 
Church, of which Society the Baron 
was a member. 

WOOD, lieut. General Sir George, 
K. C. B. of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany's service ; at his house in Clifford 
Street; March 1st. General Wood 
was second son of the late Alexander 
Wood. Esq., of Perth, (h'neally de- 
scended from the ancient Woods, of 
Largo, CO. Fife), who died in 1778, 
and next brother of Sir Mark Wood, 
Bart., of Gatton Park, oo. Surrey, 
and for many years M. P. for Newark, 
and Gatton ; and also brother of Sir 
James Athol Wood, Rear Admiral in 
the Royal Navy, and K.C.B. 

WOODYATT, George, M. D., 
Senior Physician to the Worcester In- 
firmary ; at his residence in Worcester, 
in the 60th year of his age. Dr. Wood- 
yatt*s acuieness of observation* zeal for 
the science he cultivated, and genuine 
goodness of heart, at an early period of 
life, brought him into general notice ; 
and he long upheld the highest reput- 
ation with families of the first distinc- 
tion in his neighbourhood. His con- 
stitution, naturally delicate, became for 
some years evidently unequal to the 
laborious duties he had to perform; 
with peculiar energy of mind, however, 
lie struggled with an insidious disease, 
and till within a very short period of 
his death, continued his valuid)le exer- 
tions. When, at length, compelled to 
relinquish his earthly duties, he did so 
without a murmur, and spent the few 
remaining days, full of gratitude for the 
numberless mercies of his God, and of 
hope in the mediation of his Saviour. 

WROUGHTON, Richard, Esq., 
who had long and deservedly held a 
conspicuous station on the London 



Stage; 7th of Fehnwry 1891^ at his 
house inHowUmd 8traet» FteoySqnare i 
in the 73d yearof hbage* 

Mr. Wroughton, poaaened a aomid 
understanding and had obaerved the 
world with a discerning eye, be waa of 
the old tcfaool, as it ianow a^led, mean- 
ing the school of Ganrick and of Nator^ 
wmch entirely omtumed diat cold md 
pompous style so highly praised by 
Colley Gibber, who^ bowetery had poU- 
Ushed his apology many years beforo the 
appearance of Garrick ; whom at last, 
though with much reluctance, he admit- 
ted to lie the true actor of nature. 

Mr. Wroughton was much admired 
for his theatrical talents, at a time when 
Garrick, Barry, and Sniith were high in 
public favour. In the prime of his life, 
Mr. Wroughton had appeared with suc- 
cess in first rate characters. His Hot- 
spur had no equal, a character which 
could not be well performed by any 
other than an highly-giiWd actor; in the 
part of old Norvalin the play of Doug* 
las,he surpassed all who have represented 
that character; his supplication to Lady 
Randolph to ** save him from the handa 
of cruel men,*' was a burst of exquisite 
energy. Nor « has more classic acting 
adorned our stage for many years than 
Wroughton*s performance of Darlemont 
in the play of " Deaf and Dumb :** 
it was equal in conception and effect to 
any theatrical effort ever witnessed, and 
the late Mr. Fox declared that he had 
never seen such acting since the days of 
Garrick: Tlie good sense of Mr. 
Wroughton induced him to keep his eye 
steadily upon human life, and to study 
attentively the nature of the character 
which he was to perform ; hence he was 
totally free from all trickeries of gesture, 
and diat affected mixture of the terrific 
and the familiar, which, while they cap- 
tivate the ignorant and vulgar, can 
only make ** the judicious grieve." 
All his professional merit too was ** his 
own." In Kiteley's description of 
Wellbred, Ben Jonson drew the cha- 
racter of Mr. Wroughton as faithfully 
if he had sat for the picture : — 

" Hie worth he had did seem not 
borrow *d in him, 

" But all he did became him as his 
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own. 

Never was human being more com- 
pletely clear of vanity. The principle 
of his professional merit vnis aim that of 
his private life^ of his mind and morals. 
A more natural, sincere, and nnalBected 
being could no where be found. 
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Mr. WfiNigliton was a model of inte* 
grity in private life ; and all who oon- 
Bulted him might safely depend upon 
the suggestions of his knowledge, pru- 
dence, and experience. As a companion^ 
he was humorous, and well-bred^ with 
something of a satirical smartness that 
gave point to what he said; and his 
conversation was always enlivened by 
anecdotes, whidi he related with force 
and effect, but irithout obtrusion or 



pondei Ha had solid jiidgBMnt;'md« 
what is nrdy found united 'whh that 
quality, a liviely imaginatioiiy a quick 
conception, and a rdlned taste Hia 
heart was tenderness and goodtaieas it* 
self; his friendship was waim, storfy, 
and disinterested ; and his benevolcnee 
universal. 

He was highly esteemed by a Uargt 
circle of firiends ; and hb losa is deeply 
and sincerely regretted. 
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